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PREFACE 


Wulf Schiefenhovel 


Fooa, like sex, satisfies a primary need of humans and consequently 
lies at the crossroad of biology and culture. In this strategic position, it 
presents many interesting facets. Food and nutrition considered from 
the viewpoint of both social and biological sciences have been the 
focus of interest of the European Commission on the Anthropology of 
Food and Nutrition of the International Union of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences, under the coordination of Igor de Garine of the 
Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique. The founding meeting 
was held in New Delhi, India in 1978 at the International Congress of 
Anthropological and Ethological Sciences. Since then sixteen other 
symposia have been held, each with a different topic: uncertainty in 
food supply; cultural and physiological aspects of fatness; food shar- 
ing; seasonality of food supply; nutritional problems of the elderly; 
children’s food traditions; the formation of the Mediterranean diet; 
food preference and taste; food tradition and innovation, etc. 

The present volume is the outcome of one of these symposia con- 
vened by Polly Wiessner and me at Ringberg Castle of the Max 
Planck Society at Lake Tegernsee in Bavaria. Together with the 
authors of this volume, the following colleagues contributed: Serge 
Bahuchet, Renate Edelhofer, Mark Eggerman, Isabel Gonzales 
Turmo, Geoffrey Harrison, Adel den Hartog, Helen Macbeth, Mar- 
ianne Oertl, Jana Parizkova, Armin Prinz, Detlev Ploog, Khosrow 
Saidi, Frank Salter, and Vasile Zamfirescu. 

The use of food to enhance status has been the subject of excellent 
studies, many of which are discussed in this volume, but little has 
been done to put this topic into a cross-cultural and interdisciplinary 
perspective. However, research in human ethology, anthropology 
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and other fields on defining and measuring status, that traces its phy- 
logenetic roots and elucidates its evolutionary functions, have the 
potential to facilitate new perspectives and syntheses. 

There is probably no society that does not assign some status 
value to different kinds of food. However, the importance of food in 
the quest for status seems to vary among societies, ranging from 
hunter-gatherer groups, in which the procurer of meat receives 
esteem, to India where food plays an important role in caste distinc- 
tions, to societies in eastern Melanesia and the Northwest coast of 
America where extravagant competitive feasts are held to impress 
the guests in a ritualized form of aggression. Furthermore, the use of 
food to display status has profound effects on development pro- 
grams. Nutritious foods may be rejected simply because a negative 
status value is attached to them. Foods given out in relief operations 
may be distributed inequitably in attempts to gain or preserve status, 
or families may consume nutritionally poor foods in order to sell bet- 
ter crops to get cash and purchase status goods. 

We are grateful to the Max Planck Society for supporting the 
meeting and to the staff of SchloB Ringberg for generously hosting 
us. Sabine Eggebrecht, Annette Heunemann, Sibylle Salter, Sylvia 
Shipp, and Susanne Tépler have helped in preparing this man- 
uscript, and Frank Salter and Irenaus Ejibl-Eibesfeldt have made 
valuable suggestions; to all of them we own many thanks. This book 
presents a new perspective on how food and status seeking are inter- 
twined in human societies. We hope that the readers will get similar 
rewards reading it, just as we have gained in putting it together. 


1. INTRODUCTION 
FOOD, STATUS, CULTURE, AND NATURE 


Polly Wiessner 


Behavioral predispositions that are shared by all humans and that 
have an impact on the organization of society are few but significant. 
In addition to those that structure perception and communication, 
only a handful have been identified in ethology: social and spatial 
territoriality, possessiveness and respect for norms of possession, giv- 
ing and reciprocating in a social context to create bonds, incest 
avoidance, the tendency of humans to form in-group and out-group 
identities, and the quest to seek status or high regard (Eibl-Eibesfeldt 
1989). These predispositions can provide important guidelines for 
research in the social sciences because they operate in all contem- 
porary societies, and they can be used to formulate questions about 
the past and to anticipate problems of the future. Although their 
roots in human phylogeny and their universality in human societies 
suggest a biological basis, they are not wholly determined by biol- 
ogy, for it is in these realms that culture experiments most creatively. 

In 1988, when the European Committee for the Anthropology of 
Food and Nutrition met to discuss topics for future projects, we 
decided to take one of these universal tendencies, and to ask: how 
does culture guide, restrict, or elaborate a biologically-based be- 
havior, and, in turn, how do biological predispositions channel or 
restrain culture? With food at the center of our interest, the status 
quest was a logical topic on which to concentrate. After all, it has 
been long accepted that the popular adage “you are what you eat” 
applies to our social as well as to our physical being. Participants 
from a number of different disciplines were invited so that in addi- 
tion to biological and cultural approaches prehistoric, historic, and 
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contemporary perspectives could be gained. In October 1991, we 
met at the Max Planck Society’s SchloB Ringberg in Bavaria to pre- 
sent our ideas and findings. This volume is the product of our 
papers, discussion, and afterthoughts. Before turning to the individ- 
ual contributions, it is important to align ethological and cultural 
concepts of status. 


Status: Ethological and Ethnological Perspectives 


Status is a word of Indo-European origin. Its root is found in old 
Indian languages, the Greek histemi, the Latin stare, the English stand, 
and the German stehen. The nouns derived from these verbs imply the 
notion of verticality, the physical act of being in a certain place, and 
the impact or impression that one makes on others from that position. 
Probably as old as the concept of status is the question of whether sta- 
tus differences and corresponding social inequalities are natural or 
cultural and environmental in origin, and which differences are nat- 
ural or cultural. Certainly this sensitive issue has long plagued social 
and political scientists and philosophers (Locke 1690: second treatise, 
Rousseau 1755), because of the inherent moral double bind: inequal- 
ities bring oppression of the lower echelons, while achieving equality 
in large-scale societies requires using repressive force. 

Ethological concepts of status, to which the chapters by Barbara 
Hold-Cavell and Karl Grammer are devoted, correspond closely to 
the root meaning of the word. Status seeking in ethology is regarded 
as part of a complex of behaviors in which individuals consciously or 
unconsciously strive to be in the focus of attention in order to im- 
prove their position in the rank hierarchy of a group. As these two 
authors discuss in detail, ethological constructs of rank order were 
first derived from pecking orders in birds and formulated on the 
basis of dominance. This criterion later proved to be inadequate for 
the identification of rank orders in higher primates, where prosocial 
behavior (organization, mediation, nurturing), as opposed to antiso- 
cial behavior (aggression), can be an important factor in rank 
achievements. Subsequent kindergarten studies revealed that struc- 
ture of attention by group members, that is, how much a person is in 
the focus of attention, provided the best measure of status. The more 
a child is looked at by several group mates, the higher is his or her 
position in the rank order. Low-ranking group members look at 
high-ranking ones out of fear because high-ranking members are 
potentially dangerous or assertive, or out of attraction because high- 
ranking ones provide protection and are sources of information 
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about the socioecological environment. Thus, attention structure 
provides information for the structuring of behavior and goals. 

Ethological studies of children have shown that high rank or status 
is associated with display behavior, initiation and organization of group 
activities, conflict mediation, and widespread access to resources, 
among other things. Status relations are highly dependent on ability to 
recruit allies and to maintain them over a longer period of time. In 
other words, high status must be agreed upon in part by others. 

Like all branches of evolutionary biology, human ethology argues 
that the predisposition to seek status has been selected for through- 
out our evolution, because higher status on the average has permit- 
ted better access to mates and resources, and has thereby increased 
reproductive success. The logic for the evolution of rank orders is 
somewhat different. In all populations individuals follow different 
strategies according to their own abilities. For those who do not have 
the strength and social competence to achieve high rank, acceptance 
of a lower position can have its relative rewards. Examples include 
avoidance of conflict, predictability of relations, protection, the ben- 
efits of organization and other factors that also can increase repro- 
ductive success. Rank orders are thus formed by the combination of 
different individual strategies, so they are constantly in flux. Human 
ethology departs from some branches of evolutionary biology in that 
it does not assume that status seeking or rank formation always 
serves to maximize reproductive success, but only that it has done so 
significantly more often than not in our evolutionary history. As 
Tooby and Cosmides (1989: 36) point out, “In short, evolutionary 
theory does not itself constitute a theory of human nature: instead, it 
is a theory of how human nature came to be, and an invaluable tool 
in the campaign to discover what human nature actually is.” Thus, 
human ethology seeks only to identify status seeking and rank 
orders, and to elucidate their effects on an individual or group, 
whether this be positive or negative in evolutionary terms. 

Ethnological concepts of status are more complex and ambiguous 
than ethological ones since culture comes into play. Cultural pre- 
scriptions structure the status quest and formation of rank orders by 
channeling, reducing, accentuating, or preventing competition, and 
by institutionalizing status competition. Linton (1936: 115), the first 
anthropologist to formally develop the concept of status for the dis- 
cipline, divided it into ascribed status and achieved status according 
to how one comes to occupy a certain social position. Ascribed sta- 
tus is an assigned, fixed social position that is often closed to compe- 
tition, such as age, gender, inherited rank or office. Although some 
ascribed statuses are for the most part biologically designated, like 
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age and gender, they are usually culturally redefined: age categories 
are stipulated differently from culture to culture, and in some soci- 
eties gender changes are permitted (Désy 1980; Robbe 1976). Lin- 
ton’s second category, achieved status, designates a social position 
attained through accomplishments (or lack of them) and/or compe- 
tition: leader, specialist, friend, exchange partner, etc. Linton drew a 
further distinction between status, a position that people occupy with 
accompanying behaviors, attitudes, rights, and obligations, and the 
roles that they play. 

Linton’s work provided the basis for one meaning of status in the 
human sciences, that is, status as position in the social structure. It is 
generally neutral with respect to the concept of verticality inherent 
in the ethological concept, though social positions may conform to 
rank positions. However, status also is used in ethnology in a second 
sense, one synonymous with prestige or social ranking, as in Weber’s 
(1922) three dimensions of social stratification: economic status or 
wealth, power, and prestige. In his critique of anthropological con- 
cepts of status, Goodenough (1965) also turned in this direction, 
proposing that Linton’s concept of status be termed “social identity”, 
and that status should be seen as a series of rights and duties vis-a-vis 
others. He constructed “status scales” using techniques developed by 
Guttman on the basis of duties owed to others in the society, duties 
being defined primarily in behavioral terms (Goodenough 1951: 113, 
Goodenough 1965: 13). His definition of status, methodology, and 
resulting tables of rank orders for specific activities and realms of life 
are remarkably close to those of ethology. 

Although definitions of status as published by Linton and Good- 
enough were used primarily for descriptive purposes, the parallel 
between status as social rank or prestige in ethnology and status in 
ethology is not a superficial one and it can be carried over into the- 
oretical underpinnings: that the pursuit of status or prestige serves to 
increase access to a wide range of resources. For example, Bourdieu 
(1977: 171-83) argues that prestige is “symbolic capital” that is read- 
ily convertible back into economic capital, and that “symbolic capi- 
tal is always credit in the widest sense of the word” (Bourdieu 1977: 
181). Because symbolic capital in the form of honor or prestige is 
costly in terms of time and material investments, it can often be accu- 
mulated only at the expense of economic capital. In compensation 
for its high costs, symbolic capital is the best economic guarantee in 
societies with severe climates, limited technical resources, and 
demand for collective labor, because it is readily convertible back 
into economic capital and/or labor when need arises. One can go 
further and argue that symbolic capital serves as credit for many 


forms of support in addition to labor and goods. It is also the best 
guarantee that credit will be extended in the future, for people tend 
to invest in the prestigious with expectation of a good return. This 
concept of prestige or status and the goals of prestige seeking are 
fully compatible with evolutionary explanations of the status quest. 

Prestige is the only form of accumulation permitted in many soci- 
eties with a strong egalitarian ethos; accordingly, so-called “prestige 
economies” develop. This is partly because the benefits of prestige 
accumulation filter out to others in the form of material goods dis- 
tributed in exchange for status and/or the protective umbrella of a 
prestigious reputation, which can cover both high-ranking individu- 
als and their fellow group members. In culture as in nature, then, not 
only is the tendency to seek status favored, but a certain degree of 
stabilization in rank orders also is favored. 

Fried (1968: 252-55) has classified societies by how extensively 
rank orders are institutionalized by culture: 


1. Egalitarian societies in which “there are as many positions of 
prestige in any given age-sex grade as there are persons capa- 
ble of filling them” (Fried 1968: 252). This definition includes 
cultures with age- and sex-based status differences. Because it 
does not define the rights and duties of “prestigeous positions”, 
it encompasses a very wide range of leadership styles. 

2. Ranked societies, in which there are fewer positions of valued 
status than individuals capable of filling them, but neither 
exploitative economic nor genuine political power is vested in 
these. Here individuals may attain position by election, birth 
order, membership in certain lineages, and so on. 

3. Stratified societies are those distinguished by “differential 
relationships between the members of the society and its sub- 
sistence means — some of the members of society have unim- 
peded access to its strategic resources while others have various 
impediments in their access to the same fundamental resources” 
(Fried 1968: 255). 


The chapters in this volume concentrate on the use of food to gain 
status in the sense of prestige or social ranking, as the title implies. 
Nonetheless, status as social position will not be ignored. Every person 
is born into a society with a defined set of social positions that may be 
ascribed or attained. Culturally defined social positions stipulate who is 
equal and therefore eligible to compete in different activities, and 
which achievements confer status. They are society’s way of guiding 
the status quest, and in human societies there can be no status quest that 
is not played out within the framework of such identities and values. 
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Food in the Status Quest 


Negotiation of status relations takes place in a wide variety of settings 
and via different mediums. Food is prominent among these for a 
number of reasons. Food and corresponding evaluations of appetite/ 
satiation, taste/distaste, and nutritious/unnutritious evoke associa- 
tions of superiority or inferiority in many cultures. For example, con- 
trol of hunger, an indicator of discipline and self-restraint, is often 
demanded when people undergo initiation to mark a change of sta- 
tus in the life cycle. Conversely, gluttonous consumption of food 
may indicate lack of restraint, or be seen as indicating a voracious 
appetite, vigor, and capacity. Foods that are preferred for their taste, 
such as those containing fat and other critical nutrients (Speth 1990) 
are often associated with well-being and confer superiority on those 
who can regularly produce, consume or distribute them. The reverse 
is true for inferior or famine foods; the extreme example is dehu- 
manizing via culinary curses — “eater of shit”, etc. Furthermore, cer- 
tain qualities of food, such as strong taste, odor or texture, are 
believed to make them suitable or unsuitable for persons at different 
stages of life or with different areas of specialization. Finally, cooking 
or cuisine, the subject of major theoretical works (Douglas 1984, 
Douglas and Isherwood 1979; Goody 1982; Lévi-Strauss 1969) is 
also an active tool of the status quest. 

A second and most important dimension in the relation of food to 
status is that it is the product of labor. Procurement or production of 
a more than adequate food supply is an indicator of superior skill, 
vitality, and/or control over the labor of others. When food distrib- 
utions are financed from outside, such as in many Highland New 
Guinea Big-man societies, abundance of food is also an indicator of 
a broad network of supportive social ties. As the basis for life, food 
attracts attention and is highly divisible, making the distributor or 
host the center of attention for food sharing. Commensal occasions 
create, affirm or reproduce a wide variety of social relationships. 


The Pursuit of Status: Repressive and Affiliative Strategies 


Strategies used to gain status or rank position, whether conscious or 
unconscious, differ markedly between nonhuman primates and 
humans. Nonhuman primates mainly use aggression or repression to 
dominate and displace competitors, while in human societes nurtu- 
rant and affiliative or “prosocial behaviour” — initiating and organiz- 
ing activities, protection or sharing — plays a greater and, in the long 
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run, a more effective role. Repressive and prosocial tactics can have 
similar results in terms of greater access to resources and/or decisive 
influence of one individual over another. Strategies for status seeking 
do not, however, clearly separate nonhuman primates from humans. 
For instance, William McGrew’s chapter shows that although chim- 
panzee males obtain high rank by physically defeating or displacing 
others, they also use affiliative strategies to enlist support. Food shar- 
ing with adult males follows unwritten rules: “Don’t share with com- 
petitors, but with nonchallenging males and old, influential males”, 
both of whom can assist in the rank struggle. Gottfried Hohmann 
and Barbara Fruth present parallel findings for bonobos, whose 
social organization is similar to that of chimpanzees except that 
bonobos females tend to have higher rank. Their preliminary results 
indicate that females share food with other unrelated females, who in 
turn help them maintain dominance over males. Also fascinating 
with regard to affiliative behavior are McGrew’s findings concerning 
chimpanzee status, health, food sharing, and reproduction. While 
alpha (dominant) males gain reproductive advantage through phys- 
ically displacing competitors, those lower down in the rank hierar- 
chy find their own paths to reproduction. Such males, who are not as 
occupied as alphas in holding their rank positions, entice fertile 
females through affiliative behavior, like grooming and food sharing, 
to temporarily leave the group on consortships, during which an 
estimated 50 percent of impregnations take place. In view of the 
success of affiliative strategies in achieving status and reproductive 
success, it is not surprising that prosocial behavior became integrated 
into the status seeking repertoire in humans. 

Just as nonhuman primates do not use aggressive strategies alone 
to strive for rank, humans by no means restrict their struggles to 
prosocial tactics, as our history and daily life attest. It is nonetheless 
the initiator, organizer, generous or protective leader who is the ideal 
of most cultures, not the bully or the despot. Irenaus Eibl-Eibesfeldt 
traces the roots of such behavior strategies to the evolution of 
parental care in birds and mammals. Prosocial behavior in humans, 
when expressed via food distribution, can involve truly “free gifts” in 
socioeconomic terms, though these often imply status differences 
between the nurturant and nurtured. This is distinguished from rec- 
iprocity, a relationship between equals in which each gift compels a 
counter gift (Mauss 1950), which also may have roots in parental 
care but has a more complex evolutionary history (Trivers 1971). 
Nurturant or prosocial behavior can be simultaneously a true expres- 
sion of affection and a subtle technique to exert influence; thus it is 
used primarily among close kin or familiars. As relations move from 
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familiarity to anonymity, nurturant strategies to obtain influence are 
eclipsed by repressive dominance, as can be seen in institutionalized 
status relations in stratified societies (Salter 1994). 

True to its roots in parental care, the preparation and distribution 
of food — in the form of family meals, lavish hosting of esteemed vis- 
itors, celebratory feasts or generous redistributions of food and 
wealth — is often a nurturant affair. Let there be no doubt, though, 
that all such occasions include subtle relations of influence or even 
dominance on the part of the nurturant. With the family in the grip 
of a well-prepared meal, women may make their opinions heard, a 
visitor may be put in a position of gratitude by the hospitality of his 
host, and those who are generous in times of feasting may later call 
in their debts. Furthermore, commensal occasions, through their 
intrinsically nurturant connotations, provide camouflage behind 
which prestige politics can unfold. As Michael Dietler’s chapter illus- 
trates, a wide range of social and political relations can be negotiated 
or reproduced through feasting: entrepreneurial feasts can be used to 
accumulate symbolic capital in the form of prestige; patron-role or 
redistributive feasts legitimize or reiterate relations of unequal 
social/political power; and diacritical feasts, through differentiated 
cuisine and styles of consumption, naturalize or reify concepts of 
ranked differences in social status. In his fascinating analysis of 
archaeological materials from the Iron Age of western Europe, 
Dietler demonstrates how drinking and feasting ware and their con- 
tents were introduced during colonial interaction with Mediter- 
ranean states and thereafter used as new tools in existing political 
struggles. Of particular importance in Iron Age politics was the use 
of alcoholic beverages, as indicated by the large numbers and/or 
spectacular appearance of vessels for wine consumption found in 
archaeological sites. No doubt the psychoactive properties of alcohol 
facilitated the commensal politics of Iron Age Europe as they do in 
many contemporary societies. 

Brian Hayden’s chapter outlines the political moves that can be 
executed by ambitious individuals through feasting. He proposes that 
through the lure of feasts, with their free meals, delicacies, dances, 
exciting entertainment, and ambitious organizers, “triple A’ person- 
alities, draw others into contractual agreements that generate debts 
and thereby confer social leverage. In other words, through compet- 
itive feasts, surpluses are produced and converted into wealth and 
power by enterprising individuals, creating social inequalities. He 
then takes a step back in time and proposes that during the upper 
Paleolithic and Mesolithic periods in resource-rich environments, 
triple A individuals manipulated relationships through competitive 
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feasting in such a way as to dodge the leveling hammer of egalitarian 
ethos. This leads him to the proposal, supported by compelling evi- 
dence (Hayden 1990), that the need for larger amounts of certain rare 
delicacies for competitive feasts may have been a significant factor in 
the domestication of certain plants and animals, and thus may have 
given impetus to early agriculture. 

While the two papers described above are oriented more to indi- 
vidual strategies and internal politics, Pierre Lemonnier’s work on 
New Guinea societies shows how feasting enters into intergroup com- 
petition. Feasting in the context of peacemaking can simultaneously 
involve affiliative overtures, like the giving of pigs as a substitution for 
lives lost and/or an overture for renewal of bonds, and aggressive 
ones, like the demonstration of productive capacity, extent of social 
networks, and strength of leadership, to arrive at a balance of power 
between groups. This brings to the fore a point concerning the status 
quest mentioned earlier: rank orders are in part agreed upon. Status 
imparted to feast organizers is a product of both their own social engi- 
neering and permission by group members for them to rise in status, 
because their “name” and actions benefit the group as a whole. 

As Douglas (1990) has pointed out, free gifts or charity wound, for 
they contradict the principle of reciprocity and imply status imbal- 
ance. Thus, nurturant giving when carried to an extreme can 
become a tool for repressive dominance. The greater the competi- 
tion expressed through food, the more likely it is that feasting will 
shed its camouflage of nurturant behavior and will be used outrightly 
to displace others, whether physically or symbolically. At the 
extreme, some societies literally “fight with food” (Codere 1950; 
Rosman and Rubel 1971; Young 1971). For instance among the 
Kwakuitl, one host may try to place his rivals “in the shadow of his 
name”, turning a predominantly prosocial strategy into an outrightly 
aggressive one (Boas 1966). 


The Cultural Factor 


The wide array of cultural elaborations on the theme of status seek- 
ing and the formation of rank orders needs little discussion because 
it is so evident in the chapters to come. Societies such as the Massa 
of Cameroon described by Igor de Garine pour over 13,000 kilo- 
calories a day into young men for periods of two months to presti- 
giously (and painfully) fatten them in guru walla consumption 
sessions. By contrast, Buddhist monks or Western fashion models 
starve themselves to achieve renown within their own areas of spe- 
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cialization. Among many foragers of the world, food and feasting is 
handled with utmost care to preserve egalitarian relations, while 
some hunter and gatherers in rich maritime environments distribute 
food and wealth in quantities so great as to bury the recipients in 
shame. Culture sometimes accentuates food-related practices con- 
spicuously for extreme or even outrageous eating behavior, as the 
food section of the Guinness Book of World Records attests. This behav- 
ior can serve to put a person or group in the center of attention, to 
confer a “name”: Michel Lolito of France stands in the eating hall of 
fame for having consumed ten bicycles, a supermarket cart, seven 
TV sets, six chandeliers, a Cessna light weight aircraft, and a coffin, 
handle and all, the only example in history of the coffin ending up 
inside the man (Guinness Book of World Records 1989: 323). 

Extreme status seeking behavior can be destructive and the result- 
ing dominance that is gained can be repressive. Accordingly, most 
societies guide or restrict it in some fashion through norms, ideolo- 
gies, and/or the ascription of statuses that define who can compete 
with whom, such as cultural classification by age and gender. For 
instance, among the Koma described by de Garine, men improve 
their status and progress up an intricate age grade system to become 
high-ranking initiates and respected policymakers by slaughtering 
cattle on ritual occasions. However, a man can progress only when 
the community acknowledges that he has achieved the rank to which 
he aspires both economically and in his daily behavior. Influence 
gained at each step is culturally prescribed and limited. All men who 
are capable can follow the same steps. 

This is also true for the Trobriand Islanders portrayed in the con- 
tribution of Wulf Schiefenhével and Ingrid Bell-Krannhals. Although 
it is a ranked society, it is also a true meritocracy because men and 
women who work and give generously are granted status. Vital men 
with acute social and mental skills work their way up the social ladder 
by above-average performance in gardening and by organizing kayasa 
feasts and kula exchanges. When they arrive near the top, their kin 
and community build them a /iku house in which to display yams. The 
building of a liku marks public recognition of their achievements, and 
from this point on they are principal receivers of harvest gifts. Having 
attained a position that affords them an important role in community 
politics, the pressure to produce and compete is usually reduced. To a 
lesser extent, women also use competitive exchange to rise in status 
via sagali post-mortuary distributions, in which traditionally great 
numbers of skirts from banana fibers, and, today, modern fabric, 
ready-made dresses, and money change hands. The competition in 
kayasa exchange, as in many forms of competitive exchange, results in 
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overproduction, and with it a storage economy that can prove most 
beneficial during a bad harvest (Eibl-Eibesfeldt 1989: 308-9). 

Symbolic values attributed to food, food production, and food 
exchange may also direct the status quest. Lemonnier makes this 
point by analyzing three “social logics” associated with ceremonial 
exchange and feasting held by different clusters of societies in New 
Guinea and their implications for leadership. He concentrates on 
three attributes of pigs that are culturally exploited or valued in some 
of these social logics but not others: (1) their relation to women’s 
labor, (2) their inherent ability to reproduce and thereby to facilitate 
the finance of ceremonial exchange, and (3) their symbolic value as 
a substitute for life in bridewealth and compensation exchanges. 
Comparison of how these dimensions are embodied with cultural 
values and how they are developed and linked in the three social 
logics appears to be closely related to the roles and status of leaders. 
Only in Big-man societies of the New Guinea Highlands, where pigs 
are fully domesticated, represent female labor, and are used as all- 
purpose currencies and substitutes for life, can authority or influence 
in many areas of life be consolidated in one powerful personage, the 
Big man. The Big man, who can assemble many pigs, and plan and 
orchestrate ceremonial exchange, provides many more benefits to 
his group than do the leaders in societies with the other two social 
logics, who have tools that are symbolically and economically 
poorer. In return, he receives prestige that can be translated into 
labor and influence over many areas of life. 

Culture not only channels the status quest, but it also severely cur- 
tails the quest through ideological and social means, as Polly Wiess- 
ner’s chapter demonstrates for hunting and meat distribution in 
foraging societies. In ten out of twenty-five societies that were consid- 
ered, meat (and food in general) was removed from the status quest by 
ideological means, that is, success in hunting was seen as the result of 
the benevolence of forest spirits or the willingness of the animal to 
give itself over to the hunter, not as a result of the merits of the 
hunter(s). For the remaining fifteen societies, measures to take the 
hunter out of the focus of attention during the meat distribution 
and/or leveling mechanisms applied by group members greatly cir- 
cumscribed the amount of status that could be achieved by the hunter. 
The extreme repression of rank order formation found among for- 
agers is unusual for human societies and can be related to a combina- 
tion of conditions: the requirements of social security networks for 
pooling risk; the lack of intergroup competition that would require 
organization and leadership; and the current integration of foragers 
into the larger socioeconomic framework of neighboring societies. 
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The Biological Factor 


Culture thus has the power to produce extraordinary variations on a 
biological theme through elaboration and social or ideological con- 
trols. This begs the question, “Does biology similarly restrict culture 
or does culture run unbounded?” A number of the chapters in this 
volume indicate that influence runs both ways, even though biolog- 
ical effect is more difficult to demonstrate than cultural effect. Per- 
haps the most salient result that comes out of all contributions 
regarding the role of biology is that culture can channel and repress 
the status quest, but it cannot completely eradicate it. Even in forager 
societies where ideology and social mechanisms for leveling status 
differences are pervasive, status striving constantly crops up. The 
strength of ideologies and sanctions needed to repress the status 
quest are perhaps the strongest testimony to its existence. 

A number of contributions suggest further biological influences 
on status seeking behavior. The most obvious of these is the impact 
of the physiological effects of alcoholic drink on participants, which 
induce merriment, relaxation, and the breakdown of inhibitions 
when used in the appropriate context, as well as enhanced jockeying 
for power (Heath 1987; Douglas 1987). Both Dietler’s evidence for 
the consumption of great quantities of drink during feasts in the Iron 
Age of Western Europe and de Garine’s observations of negative 
effects of drink in West African cultures emphasize the importance of 
further research in this area. 

Our biological heritage also may have some impact on age and 
sex components of the status quest. As Grammer points out, the pur- 
suit of attention and reputation is most energetic at certain critical 
stages of the life cycle. Although babies have features that attract 
attention (Lorenz 1943; Eibl-Eibesfeldt 1989), studies of kinder- 
garteners show that active status seeking begins between the ages of 
about four and six, the critical post-weaning period during which 
young children have to replace parental investment lost to a younger 
sibling and to enter a peer group. The giving and sharing of food and 
objects, among other things, is an important strategy used at this 
age, and status gained is associated with reliable and reciprocal peer 
relations. The next pronounced stage of status seeking occurs just 
prior to marriage and is most accentuated in young men who com- 
pete for female partners. Food often plays a role; for instance, in 
hunter-gatherer societies young men hunt vigorously at this time and 
thereby prove that they can provide meat for their prospective 
bride’s family. However, status is more frequently attained by more 
prominent displays, prowess in fighting or competence in contests of 
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strength. In many Western countries, the tendency of young adults 
and young men in particular to flaunt their strength is often demon- 
strated behind the wheel of a car, with unfortunate outcomes. F inally 
vigorous attempts to gain status are made between the ages of forty 
and sixty, often in the context of benevolent or competitive food dis- 
tribution. This period correlates with the time when mature men 
and women are contemplating or arranging the marriages of their 
children and are attempting to advertise the strength of their families 
to attract suitable partners. It is also an age at which men may seek 
additional wives. 

Biological predictions for sex-specific strategies over the life cycle 
also may direct the status quest. From an evolutionary perspective one 
would expect men to have been selected to pursue status vigorously 
until old age, for they have much to gain by doing so, such as the 
attraction of more wives to increase their reproductive success and the 
possibility of winning resources or exploiting the labor of others to 
better support their families. By contrast, women after marriage 
increase their reproductive success by investing as much as possible in 
their children or grandchildren and by trying to secure their hus- 
bands’ efforts as well. Therefore they would not be expected to squan- 
der as many resources in the pursuit of renown. Although both men 
and women engage in the status quest, the strong male bias indicated 
by the contributions in this volume and the picture portrayed in the 
anthropological and ethological literature is indeed borne out on a sta- 
tistical basis. Among kindergarten children, boys engage in more 
overt displays than girls. Among the Massa of Cameroun, it is young 
men, not women, who fatten themselves for marriage, and it is Big 
men and Great men of New Guinea who play the most prominent 
roles in ceremonial exchange. On the Trobriand Islands, men monop- 
olize two out of three of the large status seeking events, the kula and 
kayasa exchanges, though in this matrilineal society women also have 
their turn during the post-mortuary sagali distributions (Weiner 1976). 
In other words, both men and women have the capacity to compete 
for status when the motivations are present; the different biological 
interests of men and women in reproduction mentioned above, as 
well as gender roles, give men more reasons to do so. 

The ultimate question that always emerges during discussions 
beween ethnologists and evolutionary biologists — how extensively 
cultural practices follow biological “laws” and serve to increase our 
inclusive fitness — incited heated debate after a number of the papers 
were delivered at the Ringberg symposium. Discussion ran aground 
without resolution because of the difficulties of drawing and testing 
hypotheses from evolutionary theory in small-scale human societies. 
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When asking if a cultural practice is adaptive, it is first necessary to 
pose the question “for whom?”. If a Massa man attends the guru fat- 
tening cure, it may be detrimental for younger siblings and other 
household members but beneficial for him; if a young man of excep- 
tional skill is forced to gain status through an age grade system con- 
trolled by community elders, it may be of less than optimal benefit 
to him but of value to other members of the society; if an exceptional 
hunter is stripped of the products and status of his accomplishments, 
it may benefit the community more than him, but be a necessary sac- 
rifice for his long-term survival. Even if it is clear who should stand 
to gain, it is often hard to define gains; studies of pure energy input 
and expenditure leave one with a socially impoverished picture, for 
social factors can be highly significant for a person’s long-term sur- 
vival and reproduction. What counts and therefore should be 
counted? The number of children fathered by a man is a difficult fig- 
ure to obtain with accuracy. Even if certain cultural practices suggest 
a negative balance with regard to individual reproductive “fitness” 
after a year of meticulous study, what about the outcome over the 
life cycle or after one to two generations? 

Though none of the contributions in this volume provide suffi- 
cient evidence to answer this question for a single case, some gener- 
alities can be drawn. The material presented by Grammer supports 
the proposition that high status increases survival and reproductive 
success. In more or less egalitarian societies considered in this vol- 
ume, foragers, New Guinea societies, and the Massa, Koma, Mussey, 
Tassa, and Mvae described by de Garine, status achievements for the 
most part benefit both the individuals concerned and the group as a 
whole, simply because group members keep leaders in check. 
Through the status quest, individuals increase their chances for 
polygamy, and win prestige that they can later translate into labor, 
access to resources or an increased support base. Group members, in 
turn, profit from an increase in production propelled by competition, 
the resulting surplus that is widely distributed and/or stored for 
adverse times, peace-making, the protective umbrella of a strong 
leader, and membership in a wealthy group, among other things. 

For stratified societies with institutionalized rank orders, the over- 
all picture is somewhat different, because those in the lower position 
have little opportunity to exert control. Cultural practices in stratified 
class societies may confer strong advantage to certain strata, as the 
chapters by Peter Damerow and Catherine Panter-Brick’s chapters 
show. Centuries may pass before those in the lower echelons of the 
rank order find new stategies to get around the system and to achieve 
greater access to resources. 
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Although biological selection pressures may ultimately guide the 
status quest, in the short run culture does experiment, and many 
experiments can misfire or run amok. This is partly because the 
world of today is changing so rapidly, and partly because the status 
quest, unlike that for food or sex, is not turned off with fulfillment 
though a consummatory act (Eibl-Eibesfeldt 1989). In Hobbesian 
terms it is a struggle for “power after power”. Inter-individual com- 
petition can accelerate to the point where it is no longer of benefit for 
the individual or group. De Garine suggests this is so for the Massa 
guru fattening cure, aspects of Mussey magico-religious life, Koma 
consumption of sorghum via badly distilled alcohol, and the Yassa 
and Mvae’s status seeking through the consumption of manufactured 
alcoholic beverages as part of the Westernization process. 


Status, Food, and Contemporary Problems 


Just as food is used as a tool in the status quest, status has its impact 
on the food quest, with negative consequences for many. The oldest 
written records of humankind record a major problem of today: the 
impact of social status on nutritional status. Damerow’s chapter looks 
at this issue in Mesopotamia of 3000 B.C. via analysis of proto- 
cuneiform and proto-elamite texts. The great majority of these doc- 
uments recorded administrative transactions and concerned the 
allocation of human labor and the distribution of its products, par- 
ticularly basic means of subsistence. From these fascinating records, 
it is possible to gain some understanding of how food production was 
organized and distributed by centralized institutions. What emerges is 
a picture of a highly stratified society with extreme exploitation of 
human labor and enormous differences in access to resources, partic- 
ularly the food supply. A small strata on the top profited immensely, 
and those on the bottom were locked into a system in which they 
could do little to improve their life conditions. 

Panter-Brick brings the problem of the impact of social status on 
the food quest and nutritional status down to the household level 
some 5000 years later on the subcontinent of India. Here, systems of 
ascribing status and supporting such distinctions through food are 
among the most elaborate in human societies. With a focus on house- 
hold status and food-related behaviors, she demonstrates how status 
affects food distribution within the household, mother-child relation- 
ships, feeding patterns, strategies to overcome food shortages, and 
nutrition. Although social status generally has a positive correlation 
with nutritional status, exceptions do exist: heavy work loads for 


higher-caste mothers allow them less time and energy to invest in 
nourishing their children than is the case for women of lower castes. 
Families preferentially put children first on the serving list due to per- 
ceived need regardless of status or anticipated future status. Perhaps 
the most significant of Panter-Brick’s findings is that status relations 
have real impacts on small scale and intimate human relationships. 

Implicit in most of the contributions in this volume is the fact that 
if food is a tool of the status quest, then social status will set the pace 
for food-related practices. Rainer Gross and Gunther Dresriisse take 
up this issue for food intervention programs in developing countries 
today, and give a number of pertinent examples of status-related 
factors that affect food use. Through the process of invasion and col- 
onization, foreign influence altered the food production and con- 
sumption patterns of many societies, either through imitation of the 
new rulers or because colonial regimes imposed new production pro- 
grams. In the process, traditional nutritious foods were sometimes 
relegated low status or replaced by foods that appeared to confer eco- 
nomic advantage, but were nutritionally inferior or environmentally 
detrimental. Added to this is the urban factor, through which city 
dwellers of high status become trend-setters for populations. The 
decline and later partial resurgence in breast-feeding by people mim- 
icking the practices of the affluent in both the West and developing 
countries provides one classic example. Traditional foodways are 
further disrupted by an “international” factor, the marketing of 
processed “designer foods and beverages” like infant formula, coke, 
cheeze pops, and fast foods via aggressive advertising campaigns that 
associate such nutritionally poor products with an affluent “new gen- 
eration”. Gross and Dresriisse emphasizes the need to actively 
accommodate social as well as nutritional needs in development pro- 
grams. Examples would be to avoid burdening the beneficiaries of 
feeding programs with low-status food and to elevate the status of 
nutritious indigenous foods through their association with high-rank- 
ing members of society. As the example of breast-feeding shows all 
too clearly, images of social status have a significant impact on food 
habits and nutritional status, for better or for worse. 


Conclusion 


When we adjourned the colloquium most participants agreed that tack- 
ling the problem of food and the status quest through a multidiscipli- 
nary approach had been valuable. The contributions of the 
primatologists gave an idea of just how deep status seeking and rank 
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formation is in our phylogeny and laid down a baseline from which to 
measure the effects of human culture. The archaeological papers put 
the status quest as expressed through food in a temporal perspective, 
underlining its effect on the production of food and drink, and its 
importance in propelling the evolution of ever more complex societies. 
Had we met only with evolutionary biologists, we might have felt con- 
fidence in the power of biological theory and models. Had we met only 
with ethnologists, we might have reveled in the seemingly unbounded 
possibilities of culture. Without the input of those working with devel- 
opment problems, the issues would have remained academic, with no 
window on the world of today. As it was, we departed with some grasp 
of the universality of the status quest, the multiplicity of ways it is 
expressed through food, the role that it has played in our history, and 
the many ways it has been transformed and directed by culture. Per- 
haps most important, though, is the appreciation we gained for this pre- 
disposition, which can provide a healthy motor for society if it is kept 
within bounds, but which has no “off switch” and can run out of control. 
It is a current that has carried us through our past and will continue into 
the future. For this it must be understood and respected. 
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2. THE ETHOLOGICAL BASES OF 
STATUS HIERARCHIES 


Barbara Hold- Cavell 


Siatus and power relations play an important role in human life. In 
Western culture we try to demonstrate our status through material 
symbols, and a great many industrial products serve this goal alone. 
Food and feasting often are part of the quest for status, too. How did 
this motivation to seek status develop? This chapter will review the 
history of ethological concepts concerning status seeking and accom- 
panying rank order formation in animal studies. The chapter will 
then discuss how these were revised from “rank orders”, based on 
dominance, to “attention structures”, measured by frequency of 
being in the center of attention, in order to be applied appropriately 
to higher nonhuman primates and humans. Finally, results of studies 
on status seeking and rank orders based on attention structure 
among children of different cultures are presented. 

Since 1922, when Schjelderupp-Ebbe described the pecking order 
of domestic fowl, the rank orders of group-living species became a 
popular subject of investigation. The pecking order is established by 
a set of encounters between pairs of chickens who peck at each other 
in a restrained fashion when competing for food. Each encounter 
results in a winner and a loser. Normally, not every individual fights 
with every other individual in the group, because some yield to an 
approaching individual after having visually estimated the other’s 
size, vigor, and signs of confidence. The highest ranking has priority 
of access to all resources, while the lowest ranking has to accept what 
is left over by the group members. The more the individuals know 
each other, the less frequently fights occur; they may be observed 
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only among closely ranked group members who question the posi- 
tion of another. 

Such a rank order, which is based on the outcomes of agonistic 
interactions, is called the dominance structure of a group. The order 
is not always a simple straight linear structure, but reversals may 
occur; if A dominates B and B dominates C, C could dominate A. 
Thus the dominance structure consists of a number of dyadic domi- 
nance relationships. The structure serves to reduce fighting and to 
give the strongest ones priority of access to food, mates or other 
resources necessary for reproduction. 

Similar dominance hierarchies have been observed in many dif- 
ferent group-living species, from invertebrates (like insects) to higher 
primates. In the latter, forms of ranking seem to be varied and shift- 
ing depending on, among other things, the environment: caged anu- 
bis baboons showed a linear hierarchy (Rowell 1966), while the 
same author found no evidence of either rank order or central hier- 
archy when she observed them in the forests of Uganda over a three- 
year period (Rowell 1967). The reason for this may lie in the 
inappropriate choice on the part of researchers of criteria to measure 
dominance, such as the direction of aggressive behavior, the out- 
come of competitive interactions or the order of access to food. 
Directed aggressive behavior, for example, may occur only when 
the rank position is questioned. Also, ecological factors like the food 
supply and resting places may account for less aggressiveness in wild 
animals compared to caged animals. In stable social systems, subor- 
dinates as well as dominants live peacefully most of the time, 
because the members avoid aggressive interactions by showing sub- 
missive gestures to the more dominant ones to signal that their 
higher status is recognized. 

Another problem with dominance criteria for higher nonhuman 
primates may lie in the different characters of high-ranking individ- 
uals. Some may be very tolerant toward their group members and 
may even allow others to take food away. Therefore the rank often 
is more evident to the observer through the behavior of the other 
group members than through the behavior of the dominant individ- 
ual. Carpenter (1964) observed very early that the area of the alpha 
(dominant) male or core group of dominant males is avoided by 
lower ranking animals. To be able to maintain a spatial relationship 
individuals have to inform themselves about the position and move- 
ments of the higher-ranking group members. This realization led 
Chance (1967) to the conclusion that the amount of attention paid to 
an animal by the group indicates the relative status of that animal, 
and that this attention is reflected in the spatial relations and head 
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and body orientation among group members. On the basis of these 
observations he formulated his concept of attention structure, which 
will be explained later. 

The concept of a dominance hierarchy suggests that superior 
strength is a prerequisite of high status, but the behavior of higher 
primates like chimpanzees indicates that the ability to coalesce 
against a third individual may also help to gain an alpha position, 
because two are stronger than one (DeWaal 1982). Furthermore, 
alphas avoid fights by trying to intimidate group members with 
charging displays or loud noises (Goodall 1986). This behavior may 
be directed at certain individuals or the group as a whole and is dif- 
ficult to ignore. It is instrumental in ascending or maintaining a posi- 
tion in the dominance hierarchy (Goodall 1971). 

To understand the development of status hierarchies in human 
beings, it is most instructive to observe the social behavior in kinder- 
gartens or day care centers, where children find themselves for the 
first time in a larger group. In groups of children between two to 
three years of age, we can observe a dominance hierarchy; conflicts 
over objects or space occur very frequently and the stronger one 
wins. At this age, children have not yet developed strategies for gain- 
ing access to desired objects other than trying to grab. This, in turn, 
leads to resistance and ends up in a fight in which nobody wants to 
give in. After a while the children recognize the winner of previous 
struggles and yield. 

However, even at this early age some children show behavioral 
characteristics that differ from this pattern and can be described as 
those of social leaders. According to Montagner et al. (1988), “these 
children participate much in competitions, impose themselves in 
these competitions and have a frequency of linking and appeasing 
behaviors much higher than that of agonistic behaviors. These chil- 
dren communicate by varied non-aggressive and non-fearful behav- 
ioral sequences. They do not confuse threat and aggression, the 
frequency of threats is most often higher than the frequency of overt 
aggression. These children are imitated and followed the most often 
and for longer periods than the others. It is as if more effective atten- 
tion is paid by peers to their behavior than to that of the other chil- 
dren.” However, according to my own observations (Hold 1975), the 
status hierarchy at this early age has more to do with dominance 
than with leadership. 

In groups of slightly older children (four to six years old) conflicts 
over dominance are much more frequently observed in boys than in 
girls. A dominance hierarchy is apparent among boys but not among 
girls (McGrew 1972), even though girls engage in as much leadership 


behavior as boys. Thus, dominance criteria that are restricted to a 
functional outcome like “preferential access to resources” omit many 
other characteristics of a rank order (see contribution of K. Grammer 
in this volume). 


The Concept of Attention Structure 


While studying the social structure of nonhuman primate societies, 
Chance (1967) became more and more dissatisfied with the most 
commonly used operational definitions. In his attempt to find a cri- 
terion for social structure that was not limited to only one species of 
primates and that reflected both social control and influence over 
group members, he looked at the differential spacing out of individ- 
uals within a colony. As mentioned earlier, in order to be able to 
maintain a certain distance from higher-ranking group members, 
individuals have to keep informed about their position and move- 
ments. The consequences will be different for an individual who 
does not react appropriately to the approach of an alpha male com- 
pared to that of a low-ranking juvenile. Thus Chance (1967) con- 
cluded that “spatial features are the outcome of subordinate behavior 
and of the attention to the dominant animal.” 

The concept was later reformulated together with Jolly (Chance 
and Jolly 1970) when Virgo and Waterhouse (1969) had demonstrated 
that in their group of rhesus monkeys two foci of attention could be 
differentiated. One focus was based on positive relations, such as 
social grooming and proximity, where dominance status is maintained 
through display, and the other was based on negative relations such as 
attack and threat. This bimodality of attention structure also was 
observed by other authors studying other nonhuman primate groups 
(Emory 1976; Waterhouse and Waterhouse 1976; Pitcairn 1976). 

This raises the question: what is the significance of visual behavior 
in human social interaction? Looking at another person may have dif- 
ferent meanings depending on the intensity and context, for example: 


1. When sitting alone, e.g. in a restaurant, we glance or look 
around at regular intervals in order to collect information and 
to check on our environment (Wawra 1985). This is part of our 
“alert system” that evolved in response to predation and attacks 
by conspecifics. 

2. Gazing or staring at another person without any reason is 
understood as a kind of threat, eliciting rather hostile reactions. 
Exline (1972) found that staring by a silent stranger was judged 


by English students as one of the least pleasant interpersonal 
situations. Staring has a highly arousing effect. For example, 
Ellsworth et al. (1972) demonstrated that pedestrians staring at 
drivers at an intersection produced faster starts by drivers. Gaze 
avoidance is the common reaction of persons who feel uncom- 
fortable being gazed at and is considered to be submissive. 

3. Looking at a particular person and making eye contact signals 
readiness for social contact (Cary 1978; Shibasaka 1987). Reci- 
procal looking in conjunction with eye contact is a sign of sym- 
pathy, and in the phase of establishing attachment bonds (e.g. 
between mother and child or between lovers) it is an essential 
part of interpersonal communication. 

4. Ambivalence of approach and withdrawal manifests itself 
clearly in coy behavior that Eibl-Eibesfeldt (1984) documented 
in many different cultures. It is characterized by looking and 
smiling, followed by a cut-off, lowering the lids and turning the 
face away, before looking again face to face. This fluctuation of 
looking and turning away and looking again together with eye 
contact is also part of flirtation behavior in many different cul- 
tures (Eibl-Eibesfeldt 1984). 


Attention also plays an important role in cognitive processes. 
Selective attention is an important way of learning about the envi- 
ronment. When analyzing the behavior of newcomers in a kinder- 
garten, we found that the newcomers looked at other children while 
not interacting with them three times more often than did the chil- 
dren with kindergarten experience (Hold-Cavell et al. 1986). 

Visual behavior of two interacting persons can reveal much about 
their relative status. In a series of experiments Exline et al. (1975) 
found that dominant individuals were the recipients of more gazes 
from others, especially when speaking, while they themselves looked 
less often at subordinates when they were listening to them. Lower- 
ranking persons, by contrast, look less at dominant ones while they 
themselves speak, and more at the dominant person when they listen. 

When looking at somebody we not only take in information about 
him or her, but at the same time communicate our attentiveness. Eyes 
give and take at the same time. Different and even contrasting moti- 
vations underlie our tendency to look at others. When we are afraid 
of somebody we try to maintain a safe distance. When we find some- 
body attractive we try to gain proximity and contact. When we see a 
strange or interesting person we try to get information. 

High-ranking group members may thus attract the attention of 
the others because they are potentially frightening, popular, and/or 
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interesting. All three aspects play an important role depending on 
leadership style. Some bosses may find it very important that their 
subordinates are afraid of them and may try to intimidate them; oth- 
ers may see themselves like caring fathers who are followed because 
they are well liked, and some are acknowledged because they are 
experts who know how to motivate their subordinates. In most cases 
different leadership styles are a mixture of these components in vary- 
ing proportions. The characteristic of high-ranking persons to attract 
attention is expressed clearly in language; we speak of “high regard” 
(from Roman wardare, hence English guard and French garder, on a 
semantic spectrum between watchful attention and protection) or 
“respect” (from Latin spectare to look at, to watch), which also is found 
in German and French. The same concept is expressed in the Ger- 
man term Ansehen (high-regar, status) and the Swedish anseende. The 
Eipo of the West New Guinea Highlands say of a man of high rank 
dildelamak, meaning “they are looking at him” (Eibl-Eibesfeldt 1984). 

In short, when looking for an index of status, attention directed 
toward group members is a better measure than any of the domi- 
nance indices, because it can be ascertained in every group of 
human beings regardless of their leadership style or political system. 
Such a hierarchy does not exist only in the mind of the scientific 
observer; group members (at least children) behave as if they recog- 
nize the status of the other person (Hold 1976). 


Attention Structure in Preschool Children 


High regard can be defined operationally in three ways: (1) the fre- 
quency of being looked at by single children (Abramovitch 1976; 
Vaughn and Waters 1980; LaFreniére and Charlesworth 1983), (2) the 
frequency of being looked at by three children simultaneously, that is, 
frequency of being the “center of attention” (Hold 1974; Grammer 
1982; Kalbermatten 1979; Leupold 1979), and (3) the variance of spa- 
tial distance between every pair of children (Hudson et al. 1971). 

Of these three operational definitions the “center of attention” 
measurement proved to be best related to leadership behavior and 
other dominance indices in three different cultures, Germany, 
Japan, and G/wi San (Hold 1974, 1976, 1980; Hold-Cavell 1992). 
Based on their frequency of being in the center of attention children 
can be grouped as high-, middle- and low-ranking. Those who 
receive the highest regard are most often the initiators of actions or 
games, and they are the most frequently imitated. They not only 
invent the games, but they also organize them, choose the partici- 
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pants, distribute the roles, and give the instructions. They accept or 
reject propositions of the group members and keep control over the 
group by interfering and solving disputes. They show self-reliance, 
assertiveness, and are able to integrate more children in their games 
than other group members. In other words they do not play only 
with their own friends. When they are occupied with something, 
they concentrate and do not look up. Group members seek their 
approval when showing them things that they made or when telling 
them about their adventures. In one of the German groups, the high- 
est ranking individuals were more often offered little presents, 
mostly pieces of morning snacks, than the other children. It is quite 
evident that these respected group members were the authorities 
and the most influential. 

Children who are often aggressive may be looked at frequently, 
but are never the highest ranking individuals. Middle-ranking chil- 
dren may be the leaders in small groups, but when playing with high- 
ranking ones they are the followers and accept any role. Children 
with lower or no regard imitate rather than initiate activities or they 
remain apart and watch other children. They are often found in vicin- 
ity of the teacher or at the edge of a play group. When they are occu- 
pied with something, they are not very concentrated, but frequently 
look up to see what is going on around them. They easily lose control 
over the group, e.g. when they are asked to distribute candies. 

From the behavior of the children we can conclude that they 
know about one another’s positions in the hierarchy. Normally in a 
kindergarten, children play in different yet more or less stable sub- 
groups that, according to the regard of its members, may be subdi- 
vided into high-, middle-, and low-ranking groups. Sometimes 
children shift from one group to another; low-ranking children of a 
high-ranking group would take on the role of leader when playing in 
a low-ranking group, while a leader in a middle-ranking group 
becomes a follower in a high-ranking group. The position in the 
hierarchy is largely determined by age and experience of the child 
and his or her social competence. 

How does a child attract the attention of peers, or what kind of 
behavior makes children look at a particular child? We analyzed 
more than 500 situations in which a child was the center of attention 
and found that in more than 50 per cent of the cases the child was 
involved in aggressive interactions like threatening, physical attacks, 
struggles over objects or space, teasing, protesting against others, and 
playful aggression (for 20 percent of all situations) or was seeking 
attention with objects, sometimes brought from home, loud noises or 
voice, exaggerated body movements or by stressing his capacities (31 


percent of all situations). Seeking attention from both other children 
and kindergarten teachers, or what we call “self-referencing behav- 
ior,” seems to play an important role in becoming the center of atten- 
tion and thus attaining high status (Hold-Cavell et al. 1985). 


Strategies to Obtain High Regard 


Rank orders are dynamic by nature; the regard of individuals may 
rise or fall. When new members enter the group and when others 
leave, the rank order has to form again. During such an unstable 
period children try to raise their rank in different ways. Two strate- 
gies of particular importance are: (1) Seeking the attention of the oth- 
ers (Hold-Cavell and Borsutzky 1986), and (2) Forming coalitions 
against a third party (Grammer 1982). During the course of the year 
every child tries more or less successfully to attract the attention of 
others, but the timing is also important, not just the strategy. During 
unstable periods, like in the beginning of the school year or after hol- 
idays, it is easier to gain high status than later, when the attention 
structure is more stable (see also K. Grammer’s chapter). 

Of all attention-seeking strategies, the manipulation of food and 
objects play a most prominent role. For example, Stanjek (1974) 
found in his studies of German kindergarten children that of forty 
“presents” given, twenty-one (53 percent) were candies, chocolate, 
fruits or snacks. These were distributed either during the morning 
break or during play. Friends and the highest-ranking children were 
offered the most, but they were also expected to be generous them- 
selves. A child who ate his candies in a conspicuous way and did not 
offer some of them to group members was treated as stingy and in 
violation of the norm of sharing; his possessions were subject to theft 
by peers. Toys and food appeared to play equivalent and inter- 
changeable roles in the strategies of kindergarten children. In addi- 
tion to creating bonds through sharing, they were used in a number 
of strategies associated with status seeking. Food or objects were used 
to attract attention by displaying them, by explaining how a toy 
could be used, how special it was or by telling or making up stories 
about it. Objects thereby initiated conversation and facilitated inter- 
action. After an aggressive encounter, the winner might give food or 
objects to the loser to appease. Food or objects might also be dis- 
played with accompanying exaggerated body movements and loud 
commentary to attract the attention of the group. 

In short, children who are successful in climbing up the hierarchy 
use food or objects to attract attention and make themselves inter- 
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esting and attractive to other children (Hold-Cavell and Borsutzky 
1986). A observation of Stanjek (1974: 61-63) vividly illustrates this: 


In May, Flori was still more often in the center of attention than Udo. 
This changed in July, when Udo got about the same amount of attention 
as Flori. What had happened? Udo had brought toys from home on two 
days in May and five days in July. On the tenth of July, Flori brought 
twenty-two American Indian figures, which he installed over a wide area. 
On this day, he was the undisputed leader of the play-group. On the fol- 
lowing day Udo brought many objects from home, and on the day after 
that, also many Indian figures. With these he could attract as many chil- 
dren as Flori had before. Flori tried to interfere several times until Udo 
finally asked him to join. The next day Udo brought more objects from 
home and was again more frequently in the center of attention than Flori. 
The following day Flori brought a toy and asked Udo for candies, 
promising that he would bring candies for him the next day. And he did. 
(Translation by author). 


To become the center of attention is apparently very important 
for children, because they react very aggressively when low-ranking 
members happen to succeed in their efforts, e.g. by bringing an inter- 
esting toy from home. The reaction of high-ranking ones is either to 
take possession of or to degrade the object. Attention seeking behav- 
ior leads to high regard only when a child is able to apply the atten- 
tion he receives to initiating and organizing games. In such efforts 
objects may be of great help, because they facilitate contact with 
other children (Schropp 1987) and may serve to enlist the involve- 
ment of playmates or friends who are important for the second strat- 
egy, forming coalitions. 

Whenever a child is involved in a struggle with another child he 
or she may get support from a third child. In this situation the sup- 
porting child has to make both a pro and a contra decision: whom 
should he or she support against whom? Grammer (1982) observed 
that boys interfere quite often in struggles of higher- as well as lower- 
ranking children, and that they can improve or at least stabilize their 
status when they offer support successfully against stronger and 
higher-ranking peers. Girls, according to Loots (1985), try to make 
peace when they interfere, and they only support weaker peers 
against stronger ones. My own observations (Hold 1975) revealed 
that the highest-ranking individuals are the peacemakers, while 
lower-ranking ones support one side against the other. 

Do boys and girls behave differently concerning the status hier- 
archy? Both sexes are very much aware of status, but its significance 
for them is different. In all the groups we studied, the mean rank of 
boys is higher than that of girls, though girls can be in very high posi- 
tions and lead a large group without difficulty. Boys stand out more, 
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show more self-referencing behavior and seem to be much more 
interested in achieving a high position in the hierarchy. Playful 
ageression like rough-and-tumble play that serves only to determine 
who is stronger and more courageous is typical for them. They rec- 
ognize the other’s position much better than girls do, and their hier- 
archy is more similar to a dominance structure. Girls, by contrast, 
seek recognition and are less interested in competition and status 
symbols than boys are. They use indirect strategies, such as ignoring, 
when they seek a better rank. Hierarchies of boys in single-sex 
groups are much more stable than those of girls. In mixed-sex 
groups the boys stabilize the rank positions of the girls, because they 
recognize the position of those lower or higher in rank much more 
clearly than girls do. This sex difference concerning status is also 
observed among early and late adolescents (Savin-Williams 1987). 

We may now ask: what are the cultural influences on children’s 
behavior? To answer this question, the play behavior of children 
from three societies, Germany, Japan, and the G/wi San of the Kala- 
hari was observed and compared. The latter are egalitarian foragers 
who aggressively discourage overt competition and self-aggrandizing 
behavior (Wiessner, this volume). Although their composition was 
more heterogeneous with regard to age (2-13 years) than the groups 
in Germany or Japan, the results were similar for all three in many 
respects (Hold 1980). Children are regarded differently in part 
depending on their age: older ones are more often the center of 
attention than younger ones. In peer groups the child with the high- 
est regard is also the initiator and organizer of games. She or he is 
more often obeyed and imitated than children with low regard. Pro- 
tecting and mediating functions are adopted by older children, who 
also often instruct the younger ones in new games and skills. Unlike 
in Germany and Japan, however, attempts by G/wi San children to 
dominate one another are not visible. They readily accept new ideas 
offered by low-ranking children (as long as these children are not 
very much younger), so roles can change quickly. 

One of the dominant behaviors characteristically initiated by 
high-ranking German children is body contact like hugging, placing 
the arm around the shoulder, touching or stroking an arm, head or 
cheek. Among the G/wi San, rank has no influence on touching; 
low-ranking children touch high-ranking ones often, and vice versa. 
Apparently there is a cross-sexual inhibition against touching, 
because both boys and girls have significantly more body contact 
with their own sexes, following the example of the adults, where 
cross-sexual touch is generally avoided in public (Wiessner, personal 
communication; Schiefenhével, 1994: 117). On the whole the rank 
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order observed in the G/wi San children seems to be less rigid than 
in groups of German and Japanese children. Nonetheless, among 
San children attention is not equally distributed. Here, as in other 
societies, some children attract more attention than others and these 
are more often the initiators of games and activities. High regard in 
G/wi San is very much related to age and special skills or knowl- 
edge; it may lead to more influence in matters regarding these skills. 
This does not mean that the group members grant any privileges to 
the higher-status persons, but they differentiate between group mem- 
bers according to their regard. 

In summary, cross-cultural studies among children indicate that 
the tendency to seek status and form rank orders is universal, and 
that food plays a significant role in status-related strategies. How 
extensively status differences are recognized, encouraged or permit- 
ted, however, depends on the social, ideological, and economic fac- 
tors in any given society. 
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3. THE EVOLUTION OF 
NURTURANT DOMINANCE 


Trendus Eibl-Eibesfeldt 


The evolution of nurturant parental behavior constituted a turning 
point in the evolution of terrestrial vertebrate behavior. Reptilian 
social behavior is based on repressive dominance and submission, 
and even their “courtship” behavior is derived from intimidation 
display, with females assuming submissive postures to express their 
readiness to copulate. 

With the evolution of nurturant parental care, caretaking, corre- 
sponding motivations, and individualized bonding came into the 
world, along with the reciprocal motivation in offspring to seek care 
and protection and to send signals to trigger nurturant responses. 
This, of course came hand-in-hand with the capacity of parents to 
recognize their offspring and vice versa. For animals of the precocial 
type, this sometimes involves an imprinting-like learning process 
restricted to a short period after birth or hatching. 

Thus, the reptilian heritage was overlaid by new structures in the 
brain responsible for prosocial behaviors. However, the older struc- 
tures did not disappear, and in humans they constitute a structure as 
large as a fist in the brain stem that is still, among many other func- 
tions, related to aggression (Bailey 1987; Eibl-Eibesfeldt 1989, 1990). 
As a result, even human sexual behavior has dominance and sub- 
mission components. The remaining link between male sexuality 
and repressive dominance is demonstrated by the fact that the 
achievement of dominance, e.g. winning a tennis match, is accom- 
panied by a rise of blood testosterone levels in the winner and a cor- 
responding drop in the loser (Mazur and Lamb 1980). 


Once parental care and infantile expectations were available, they 
served as pre-adaptations for the development of prosocial behavior 
among adults. Nurturant courtship patterns replaced to a significant 
degree the old dominance-submission patterns. Consequently, many 
of the courtship patterns in birds and mammals are clearly derived 
from parental behaviors, such as social grooming, protective and com- 
forting behaviors, feeding and the like. They also serve a bonding and 
appeasing function in the daily interactions of birds and mammals liv- 
ing in pairs or groups. For example, infantile behavior patterns are 
often used as appeals to buffer aggression. Thus, wolves who approach 
a high-ranking member of a pack may push their snout against the cor- 
ner of the high-ranking animal’s mouth, a gesture used by puppies 
when they beg for food. A wolf under attack may surrender to a high- 
ranking individual by rolling on its back and exposing its belly to the 
victor, a behavior pattern puppies use to solicit licking by their moth- 
ers. A victor may indeed lick the defeated, and what began as an 
aggressive encounter end in a friendly, playful interaction. 


Human Prosocial Behaviors and Rules of Food Transfer 


Human prosocial behaviors also can be traced back to the mother- 
child repertoire (Eibl-Eibesfeldt 1972, 1989). Two principle types of 
nurturant food sharing can be observed in the parent-child relation- 
ship. The first of these is kiss-feeding, a typical maternal behavior by 
which premasticated food is given to the baby via mouth-to-mouth 
contact. The mother presents food with protruding lips whereupon 
the baby responds with open and slightly protruded lips. The baby 
opens his or her mouth upon lip contact and accepts the food with 
sucking movements, while the mother pushes it into the baby’s 
mouth with the help of her tongue. 

Kissing derived from this pattern of kiss-feeding is thus an expres- 
sion and signal of tender affection. Parents often kiss and kiss-feed 
their babies just to comfort or amuse them. Food may or may not be 
transferred; sometimes only saliva is passed on. Furthermore, kissing 
may occur with lip-to-lip contact or just by touching another part of 
the child’s body with the lips. It seems that certain areas, such as the 
baby’s cheeks, are preferred. This form of kissing is practiced in cul- 
tures all over the world and it may be considered universal. 

Kiss-feeding and kissing have also been observed among chim- 
panzees as maternal behavior, and chimpanzees who are on friendly 
terms may embrace and kiss with lip contact at occasions of reunion 
(Goodall 1986). In humans, too, kissing occurs among adults. In the 
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context of courtship, it often involves movement patterns which sug- 
gest that it is derived from the nurturant maternal feeding. Kissing is 
elaborated into a wide variety of cultural rituals: men may kiss the 
hand of a lady, people may embrace and kiss each other when they 
greet, as in Russia or the Mediterranean region, and sacred objects 
may be kissed in religious rituals. 

The second principle type of nurturant food-sharing is hand-to- 
hand transfer of food. In man as well as in chimpanzees, mothers hand 
out food to their children, and children beg food from their mothers 
with extended hand and open palm. This is a very characteristic pat- 
tern that also occurs when children beg food from each other. The 
transfer of both food and objects is regulated by a basic rule: respect 
of possession. When children or adults want to be given something, 
they must behave in such a way as to indicate that they respect the 
right of ownership. Attempts to simply grab or snatch the desired 
morsel are regularly met with withdrawal, to make the transgressors 
aware that there has been a breach of etiquette. For example, Wiess- 
ner (1984) compared food sharing in four cultures and found that even 
though frequency of offering, begging, and teasing varied significantly 
by culture, in all four cultures a violation of respect of possession by 
grabbing was met with aggression (Figure 3.1). When reprimanded, 
children may then return the stolen morsel and correct their behavior 
by requesting it in an appropriate way. The formula of verbal requests 
is stipulated culturally, but the principle of respect remains. 

‘As nuturant behavior derived from parental relationships, food 
giving and sharing departs from the principle of reciprocity first 
described by Mauss (1924/1954), who wrote that humans feel a 
threefold moral obligation to give, receive, and reciprocate, in which 
social and economic factors are closely intertwined. Reciprocity may 
indeed have somewhat different roots and certainly a more complex 
evolutionary history (Trivers 1971) that is not yet fully understood. 
Parental feeding of young does not require reciprocity, for the nur- 
turant activities are self-rewarding, as are many other instinctual 
activities. The reward is the performance itself, “the consummatory 
act” and/or the reaching of a “consummatory situation” (see Eibl- 
Eibesfeldt 1989, 1989). The inequality inherent in nurturant behav- 
ior raises the question of nurturant dominance. 


Nurturant Dominance 


The parental behavior of the mother described above implies a nur- 
turant dominance over the child. Just as young birds fly from the nest 
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the Respect of Possession 

A Himba boy reaches out his hand to re- 
quest a morsel of food. Instead of waiting to 
be given, he snatches the food from the girl. 
The girl immediately shows annoyance, 
protests, and grabs the hand of the offender. 
Realizing that he is in the wrong, the boy 
opens his hand, lets her retrieve the morsel 
from his open palm, and sulks. (See Eibl- 

.  Eibesfeldt 1989 for further examples). 


P Figure 3.1. Breach of Etiquette and Norm for 


(From a 16mm film taken by the author.) 
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never to return, the child is not expected to pay back. He or she is 
dependent and accepts this status during childhood. However, chil- 
dren struggle for independence and equality, and as they mature 
they enter more and more into relationships of reciprocity. 

The sharing of food occurs not only as parental feeding, but is 
incorporated in many aspects of daily life and finds expression in 
elaborate rituals of hosting, sharing, and gift exchange. These allow 
humans to transform friendly nurturant acts into strategies by which 
nurturant dominance is achieved. Finally, nurturant dominance may 
even blend into a repressive one, which is no longer so nurturant. If 
a host exaggerates his friendship by offering too much, we do not 
feel comfortable. Either we must play the infantile role and merely 
receive, or we must reciprocate. We want to reciprocate, but do not 
want to get involved in a competition of reciprocal hosting. 

In some societies, however, such competitive giving is part of the tra- 
ditional management of encounters between hosts and guests. The ‘Tro- 
brianders, for example, display impressive amounts of food arranged, 
according to the number of recipients, in different locations on the vil- 
lage ground; they then aggressively announce who should pick it up. 
The announcer shouts at the top of his voice. The ritualized aggression 
of this custom is sometimes enhanced by literally throwing highly val- 
ued betelnut on the ground in front of the guests, with shouted remarks 
that add to the atmosphere of demonstrative dominance. 

In most situations people resist outright nurturant dominance when 
they can provide for themselves. Even a well-off person will accept 
hospitality, but as a friendly act for which there will be an opportunity 
to reciprocate. However, there are also situations where nurturant 
dominance is not only accepted, but is actively sought when people 
feel that they cannot (or are made to feel that they cannot) get along 
without assistance. For example, in New Guinea Highland Big-man 
societies (Lemonnier, this volume), war refugees or men who are 
physically or mentally disadvantaged attach themselves as “helpers” to 
the households of big men in return for support and/or protection. 

\As its origins indicate, nurturant dominance is a strategy primarily 
used by those who are intimate or familiar with one another, for exam- 
ple those within the family, a close circle of kin or a small camp or vil- 
lage. As kinship distance increases, nurturant behavior decreases and 
balanced reciprocity, a relationship of equality between two social enti- 
ties, prevails (Sahlins 1972). With strangers, repressive dominance tends 
to persist. For traditional kin-based societies in which people know 
each other and where face-to-face interactions are the rule, hierarchies 
are based on prosocial abilities and rank orders are nurturant. Individ- 
uals who protect, comfort, share, and have the skills to intervene in 
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quarrels, keep peace, heal, speak for the group, lead in war, and the like 
are chosen as leaders. Group members consult them and seek their 
advice and protection. In more complex societies, leaders even receive 
tribute to be able to fulfill their social integrative function by sharing 
and distributing gifts. Humans are prepared to accept rank orders built 
upon prosocial abilities if those at the bottom benefit from the nurtu- 
rant dominance of those at the top. For children it is part of the natural 
process of maturation to start as a toddler in a mixed age play group, 
to be guided, protected and nurtured, and to gradually take over the 
role of nurturing smaller ones. Nonetheless, since individuals have dif- 
ferent abilities, some remain in a more dependent position than others. 

Nurturant dominance is characteristic for those who are acquaint- 
ed, but with strangers the tendency to exploit signs of weakness and 
to subjugate through repressive dominance prevails with strangers. 
Today in our anonymous society, one sees a resurgence of strategies 
involving repressive dominance in many areas of life, as people seek 
to establish for themselves a place amid strangers. 
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4. DOMINANCE STATUS, FOOD 
SHARING, AND REPRODUCTIVE 
SUCCESS IN CHIMPANZEES 


William C. McGrew 


Social status in nonhuman primates (apes, monkeys and prosimi- 
ans) varies as much as their social organization, and by mammalian 
standards, primate social structure is diverse (Dunbar 1988). For soli- 
tary species, from aye-aye (Daubentonia madagascarensis) to orang- 
utan (Pongo pygmaeus), status beyond that of being a territory-holder 
is unclear and probably unnecessary. Even when neighbors meet in 
passing, they need not ascribe status to one another in order to inter- 
act. For family-living species, from titi monkeys (Callicebus spp.) to 
gibbons (Hylobates spp.) status seems to reflect reproductive division 
of labor (or role?) and even sexual dimorphism. In many prosimian 
species (e.g. Indri indri), the female is bigger than and dominates her 
mate (Pollock 1979). In marmosets and tamarins (Callitrichidae), the 
breeding female in the group, who may have more than one mate, 
and therefore be polyandrous, may reproductively suppress all other 
females, dominating them both behaviorally and physiologically 
(Epple and Katz 1984). 

The most complex social status in nonhuman primates, in terms 
of both attainment and maintenance, occurs in group-living forms 
that lack exclusive or lasting pair bonds. These are best known in the 
troop-living monkeys of the Old (Cercopithecidae) and New 
(Cebidae) worlds (Smuts et al. 1987). Here, social status seems to 
reflect sex differences in patterns of dispersal or philopatry: the sex 
that stays in the natal group takes part in the most complicated com- 
petition for status. For example, in baboons (Papio spp.) a female 
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lives her whole life in the troop in which she is born, and so the per- 
sisting core of the troop comprises multigenerational lines of mater- 
nal kinship. She normally inherits the rank of her mother, indicating 
the marked stability of the status system. Males migrate to other 
troops, sometimes transferring more than once, and each such move 
means a new struggle for high rank in the unstable hierarchy of male 
dominance. Humankind’s nearest relations, chimpanzees (Pan 
troglodytes) and pygmy chimpanzees (P. paniscus) fall into this pattern, 
but their “fission-fusion” societies present special problems of status. 


Chimpanzees 


The social lives of wild chimpanzees have been studied for more 
than thirty years. The longest and most detailed study is that of Jane 
Goodall and her colleagues in the Gombe National Park, ‘Tanzania 
(Goodall 1986). Because great apes are such long-lived and intelli- 
gent creatures, we can appreciate the complexity of their societies 
only by looking at their subsistence, social, and reproductive strate- 
gies in a life-history perspective. 

The aim of this chapter is to illuminate the interface between 
food, sex, and status, in both proximate and ultimate ways. Proxi- 
mate analysis will focus on the sharing of food, and ultimate analysis 
on reproductive success. Throughout, the contrasting viewpoints of 
the two sexes (or genders) will be stressed. Most of the data come 
from Gombe, but these will be supplemented by the two other field 
studies for which enough behavioral data are available. These are 
from the chimpanzees of the Mahale Mountains, Tanzania (Nishida 
1990) and of the Tai Forest, Ivory Coast (Boesch and Boesch 1989). 


Food and Foraging 


Chimpanzees are omnivores, but most of their calories come from 
fruit. Most foraging and consumption is individualistic, even when 
done in groups. However, sex (or gender) differences emerge when 
the prey is of high nutritional or caloric quality. Data at Gombe are 
from Goodall (1968, 1986) and Wrangham (1975). In seeking animal 
prey, males predominate in hunting and subduing mammals, espe- 
cially agile and mobile prey such as monkeys. Females predominate 
in gathering social insect prey such as ants and termites, by making 
use of extractive techniques. Both sexes engage in both types of 
food-getting, but each sex predominates in one sphere. Data from 
Gombe come from Teleki (1973) and McGrew (1979); for Mahale, 
see Uehara (1986); and for Tai see Boesch and Boesch (1989). 


When high-calorie, artificial foods such as bananas or sugar cane 
are provided, both sexes are keen to consume them. Competition is 
acute, and males regularly gain and control access to these localized, 
limited resources. This is an exaggerated form of what occurs rarely 
with some natural plant foods, such as Perinari fruits, and in crop- 
raiding. For data on the effects of provisioning, see Wrangham 
(1974); for similar competition over nuts in an unprovisioned popu- 
lation, see Boesch and Boesch (1984). 


Social Status 


Wild chimpanzees live in groups termed communities or unit groups, 
which show territoriality and xenophobia. However, for an individual 
in daily life, much time is spent alone or in small parties of fluctuating 
composition (hence the fission-fusion social structure). Males are 
philopatric, while females disperse, either temporarily or permanently. 
Males patrol together, thus cooperating to defend the group’s territory, 
and so they must balance collaboration and competition. Females 
range less widely, often accompanied only by their dependent off- 
spring, and rarely cooperate with one another. Not surprisingly, males 
show an approximately linear hierarchy of social dominance, while 
females do not. On agonistic criteria, all adult males dominate all adult 
females, at least in one-to-one encounters. The clearest signal of social 
rank is one of submission: who pant-grunts to whom. This is consis- 
tently one-sided, unlike the more spectacular displays and loud vocal- 
izations, which are situationally specific. 

The key status role is that of alpha male. Tenure may last for years, 
and its proximate benefits are clear in terms of access to resources and 
to sexually receptive females. Successful alpha males forge and main- 
tain agonistic alliances, often with matrilineal kin, especially a brother, 
or with post-prime but apparently unrelated males. For data on dom- 
inance, see Goodall (1986), Nishida (1983), Riss and Goodall (1977). 


Mating System 

Chimpanzees mate promiscuously, in the sense that there are no 
lasting pair-bonds between the sexes. However they do not mate 
indiscriminately, and conceptions are highly nonrandom. Although 
most copulations occur opportunistically in parties in which several 
males may mate successively with a single female in estrus, most 
conceptions result from restrictive mating practices. These are in- 
stances of possessiveness by an adult male or consortship, in which 
a male and female collude in order to seclude themselves in a tem- 
porary pair bond. Though possessiveness can be imposed upon a 
female by a more dominant male, consortship entails female choice, 
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in that she cannot be sequestered from the group against her will. (To 
resist, all she or any accompanying dependent offspring needs to do 
is to call out, thereby attracting other suitors). 

At Gombe, although almost 75 percent of copulations are oppor- 
tunistic and only 2 percent are in consortships, at least half of the 
conceptions occur during consortships. This indicates that female 
choice of impregnator is important, and that most copulations likely 
occur when the female is not fertile or is pregnant. Females choose 
males for consorting on grounds unrelated to rank; males who are 
successful in this strategy do so by persuasion, not intimidation. An 
alpha male probably can ill-afford to spend long periods consorting 
away from the center of social life, without risking being usurped. 
For details, see Tutin (1979). 

At Mahale, opportunistic mating is similar, but big party sizes make 
consortship almost impossible for logistic reasons. There, possessive- 
ness is the strategy of high-ranking males, and male participation in 
mating is positively correlated with the number of females in estrus at 
one time. For details, see Hasegawa and Hiraiwa-Hasegawa (1983). 

Thus, in terms of mating strategies, female choice is expressed by 
acquiescing in consortships, and her consort can be chosen on any 
criteria, none of which needs to be related to dominance. For males, 
only the alpha male can indulge in unconstrained possessiveness, 
since any lower-ranking male can always be displaced by one of 
higher rank. Thus consorting is the preferred strategy for other 
males, which puts a premium on their relative attractiveness or per- 
suasiveness to females. For some unattractive males, opportunistic 
copulations may be their only, slim chance of reproductive success. 


Food Sharing 


Chimpanzees share both plant and animal foods, but frequent shar- 
ing is limited to high-quality foods that are scarce (bananas), large- 
sized and thus divisible (meat), or hard to process (nuts). Patterns of 
sharing differ according to food type. Bananas (Gombe) or sugar 
cane (Mahale) are available to all intermittently; acquisition is not 
related to social status. Most are shared along matrilineal kinship 
lines, primarily from mother to immature offspring. Of non-kin shar- 
ing, about three-quarters of distribution events are from adult males 
to adult females. Note that neither of these patterns can be coercive, 
since offspring are subordinate to parents, and females are subordi- 
nate to males. For details, see McGrew (1975) for Gombe, and 
Nishida (1970) for Mahale. 

Meat is initially available to successful hunters, mostly cooperat- 
ing males, and hunting success is not correlated with social status in 
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either sex. At both Gombe and Tai, adult males share meat mostly 
with other adults of both sexes. Initial possession, combined with 
preferred sharing with allies, and competitive dominance means that 
males end up consuming more meat than females. When females do 
have meat, most of their sharing is with immature offspring. For 
details, see Boesch and Boesch (1989). 

Meat-sharing may be highly political. The alpha male in Mahale’s 
M-group distributes meat as if he were following these rules: (I) Do not 
share with potential challengers to status, i.e. younger males, (2) Do not 
share with the beta male, i.e. the closest rival, (3) Do share with non- 
challenging males; ie. weak peers, (4) Do share with old and influential 
males, and (5) Do share with your mother, with your past and present 
consorts, and with old females. For details, see Nishida (1992). 


Reproductive Success 


Given the uncontrolled conditions of nature, the relative elements of 
reproductive success cannot be precisely calculated. Until tech- 
niques such as DNA fingerprinting are applied consistently in the 
field, paternity cannot be established with certainty. Similarly until 
endocrine events can be monitored regularly, maternal reproductive 
failures such as spontaneous abortions cannot be known. For present 
purposes male reproductive success is measured in terms of inferred 
impregnations achieved. This is calculated by counting back from 
date of a full-term birth to the cycle of conception, to see if one male 
mated exclusively with a female. Female reproductive success can be 
counted more directly, in terms of offspring surviving to indepen- 
dence, i.e. past weaning. 

Male reproductive success is not correlated with hunting prowess, 
dominance rank, or frequency of copulation. This is true across all 
adult males, but the alpha male is a special case. He has a much 
greater share of possession of meat and frequency of copulations 
than expected by chance. 

Female reproductive success is not correlated with success as a 
hunter of mammals (infrequent but competitive) or as a gatherer of 
insects (frequent but non-competitive), nor is female reproductive 
success related to agonistic relations with others. (One possible 
exception was a mother-and-daughter pair who preyed cannibalisti- 
cally on others’ newborn infants. Whether this was an innovative 
strategy or social pathology awaits further data. For details, see 
Goodall 1977). Finally, female reproductive success is unrelated to 
frequency of copulation. 

Two factors explain reproductive success: food-sharing and 
restrictive mating strategies. Females who receive and eat more meat 
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have more living offspring. At Gombe, the top five female meat con- 
sumers produced on average 3.6 living offspring, while the bottom 
five produced on average only 1.4 (McGrew 1992). This meat was 
largely received from males, as were bananas and sugar cane when 
shared, and males favored females with whom they had practiced 
restrictive mating. Male involvement in nonopportunistic mating 
was not correlated with dominance rank (or age, or agonistic behav- 
ior directed to females), but was correlated with generosity in banana 
sharing and time spent grooming and in association with females. 
That is, females chose to conceive with generous, attentive males, or 
with the highest-ranking male. For details, see Tutin (1975). 

Thus, ultimate reproductive success is a result of a number of 
interrelated proximate factors: status and fertility are a function of 
affinitive social relations and health; health is a function of nutrition; 
nutrition is a function of diet; and diet is a function of status. 


Notes 


Thanks to L.F. Marchant for critical comments on the manuscript, to C.E.G. 
Tutin and R.W. Wrangham for unpublished data, and S. Eggebrecht and F. 
Somerville for word processing. 
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5. FOOD SHARING AND STATUS 


Gottfried Hohmann & Barbara Fruth 


Sharing of food has been reported from different primate species, 
including marmosets (Goldizen 1986), douc langurs (Kavanagh 1972), 
gibbons (Schessler and Nash 1977), chimpanzees (Lavick-Goodall 
1968; Nishida 1970; McGrew this volume), bonobos (Kuroda 1984; 
Badrian and Malenky 1984), and in the vast literature on the topic in 
humans (see Kaplan 1983 for a comprehensive review). Attempts to 
explain the evolution and manifestation of food sharing have 
involved various mechanisms, including kin selection (Axelrod and 
Hamilton 1981), reciprocal altruism (Trivers 1971), contest over 
resources (Blurton Jones 1984), and selfish behavior (Moore 1984). 
The benefits of food sharing among close kin (e.g. mother/offspring) 
are obvious and do not require reciprocation. In case of food sharing 
among unrelated individuals, however, sharing is thought to become 
beneficial for the donor if the recipient reciprocates food sharing at 
another time and/or with another “currency” (e.g. grooming, defense, 
mating opportunities) or if begging for food raises the social status of 
the donor (de Waal 1989; Strum 1975). Sharing with distantly related 
individuals thus can be part of strategies to rise in status via alliance 
formation or food distribution, among other things. Since the status 
structure of bonobos groups is not yet well understood, in this chap- 
ter we will give the results of our study on food sharing, and then pre- 
sent a hypothesis concerning food sharing and status: that food 
sharing is one means of forming and maintaining alliances among 
females, and that it is partly through such alliances that females main- 
tain higher status than males. 
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The most common mode of food sharing among primates is that 
observed between mother and offspring (Eibl-Eibesfeldt 1971). It 
involves mostly plant foods and is thought to promote independent 
foraging and feeding by infants (McGrew 1975; Silk 1978). By contrast, 
food sharing between mature individuals seems to involve predomi- 
nantly animal prey (Teleki 1973; Nishida 1970) or provisioned plant 
foods like bananas and sugar cane (McGrew 1975; Kuroda 1984). 

Reports on hunting and meat sharing are derived almost exclusively 
from field studies on chimpanzees (e.g. Goodall 1963; Kawabe 1966, 
Boesch and Boesch 1989); it is widely assumed that collective hunting 
and subsequent division of meat were pacemakers in human evolution 
(Thompson 1976; Isaak 1978). It is further understood that hunting and 
meat sharing are behavioral predispositions, facilitating the develop- 
ment and manifestation of a division of labor (McGrew 1992). 

Detailed analyses of the sharing of plant foods have been made 
from studies of chimpanzees from Gombe (McGrew 1975) and 
bonobos at Wamba (Kuroda 1984). In both studies, habituated indi- 
viduals were regularly provisioned with bananas (Gombe) or sugar 
cane (Wamba) at specific feeding sites. Although the same authors 
also have reported on the exchange of natural plant foods, analyses 
focused predominantly on data collected at the respective feeding 
sites. In the case of Gombe chimpanzees, sharing occurred most fre- 
quently (86 percent) between mother and offspring and only infre- 
quently (10 percent) between male and unrelated female (McGrew 
1975). This is in contrast to bonobos, where sharing between males 
and unrelated females exceeded the rates of all other possible dyads 
(Kuroda 1984; Kano 1992). 

Considering the thousands of hours of observation on feeding 
behavior of chimpanzees collected during the last decades, it has 
become evident that in most populations division of natural plant 
foods may, indeed, be of restricted significance. One exception is the 
chimpanzees at Tai forest, whose sharing of natural plant food (e.g. 
Coula edulis, Panda oleosa) between mother and infant is habitual 
(Boesch and Boesch 1984). Compared to chimpanzees, the current 
knowledge on sharing of natural food among mature bonobos is still 
fragmentary. From studies at Wamba and Lomako it is known that 
bonobos share various types of natural plant food (Kano 1980; 
Kuroda 1984; Badrian and Badrian 1984; Badrian and Malenky 
1984). Hunting for meat has also been observed at both study sites 
(Badrian and Malenky 1984; Ihobe 1992), but meat sharing was seen 
only once at Lomako (Badrian and Badrian 1984). 

The grouping patterns of bonobos are more or less identical to 
that of common chimpanzees (McGrew this volume). Communities 
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split into temporarily stable parties of differing size and composition. 
Males are philopatric, whereas females leave their natal community. 
In contrast to chimpanzees, bonobos more often form unisexual 
coalitions, male bonding is comparatively weak, and dominance 
relationships between sexes are biased in favor of females (White 
1988; Wrangham 1986; Parish 1993; author’s own data). Displace- 
ments and the outcomes of agonistic interactions suggest differences 
in status among different community members. However, the details 
of the acquisition and maintainance of social rank have not yet been 
studied and the same applies to the genetical relationships between 
community members. 

This chapter reports on twenty-one cases of food sharing involv- 
ing meat (two cases) and natural plant foods (nineteen cases). It pre- 
sents data on’ (1) the type of food shared, (2) the size and composition 
of parties during food sharing, (3) the distribution of different roles 
(owner, recipients) among males and females, (4) the duration and 
course of food sharing episodes, and (5) the behavioral interactions 
related to food sharing. Data from this study are then compared with 
previous reports from bonobos at Lomako and Wamba as well as 
with data from chimpanzees where males are clearly dominant. 


Methods 


Data on food sharing were collected between August 1990 and July 
1991 and again between February and August 1992 in Lomako 
(Zaire). The Lomako forest is located in the Upper-Tshuapa district 
of Equateur in central Zaire. Detailed descriptions of the location, 
climate, flora, and fauna of this area have been published by Badrian 
and Badrian (1984), Malenky and Stiles (1991), and White (1989, 
1992). All subjects involved in this study were thought to belong to 
the Eyengo community (which is synonymous with the term 
“Rangers” used by White 1988) residing in the eastern part of the 
Lomako study site (Badrian and Badrian 1984). From previous stud- 
ies at Lomako (e.g. Badrian and Malenky 1984; White 1988, 1992; 
Malenky and Stiles 1991), members of this community were accus- 
tomed to the presence of human observers. However, according to 
White (1992), the Eyengo community was less frequently observed 
and less habituated than the neighboring community (“Hedons”). 
Perhaps for that reason observations made during the initial part of 
our study were limited to times when the bonobos were engaged in 
arboreal activities (feeding, foraging, resting). During the course of 
field work, subjects became more tolerant, and later it was possible 
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to follow parties on the ground for extended periods of time. During 
the first part of the study (August 1990 until July 1991), twenty-two 
mature community members (eight males, fourteen females) could 
be identified using facial features and anatomical deficiencies. This 
figure remained stable during the second field stay. Except for two 
infants born in the time between the two field periods, the exact age 
of the subjects was not known. Therefore, estimates on the subjects’ 
ages were based on physical criteria such as body size, development 
of external genitals, physiological changes (e.g. cycling), condition of 
teeth, and frequency of participation in specified social interactions. 

Members of the Eyengo community were observed for a total of 
412 hours (corrected for simultaneous observations of two observers). 
Duration of constant observation (visual contact with at least one 
individual) varied between several minutes and eleven and a half 
hours. Observation distance primarily depended on whether the 
bonobos were in trees or on the ground, and under the latter condi- 
tion varied between five and fifteen meters. Whenever possible 
observation started at dawn, before the bonobos left the nest site 
occupied during the previous night. Once contact was established, it 
was continued for as long as possible. The data on food sharing were 
collected ad libitum. During food sharing, interindividual distances 
were usually very low (less than one meter), and therefore most or all 
individuals involved were clearly visible to the observer. In all cases 
except one observations were made simultaneously by two observers 
from different positions. Data were recorded online and simultane- 
ously as spoken protocols using a dictaphone (Grundig-220), an 
audio cassett recorder (Sony Walkman) or a SVHS camcorder 
(Bauer-Bosch). Data on weight and size of the fruit of Treculia africana 
were collected with a portable balance and a tape measure. 

Assessments of “party size” refer to counts of clusters of bonobos 
and include animals of all age and sex groups, except for dependent 
infants. Such clusters were characterized by close spatial proximity as 
well as coordination of general activities like rest and locomotion. 
Because of the restricted visibility on the ground, scores for party size 
were sampled either when the subjects had occupied a feeding tree or 
during periods of rest and/or stationary feeding on the ground. The 
samples used in this analysis refer only to parties encountered during 
day time, but do not include counts obtained from night-nest groups. 

Evaluations of the “social status” were based on the outcomes of 
agonostic interactions. However, use of this criterion sometimes pro- 
duced conflicting results, suggesting that the individual status may be 
strongly affected by other factors like size and composition of parties 
or attendance of particular individuals. 


Figures on the “adult-sex-ratio” presented in the text express the 
relation of mature males to mature females within a given party. In 
the absence of any precise data on the age of the subjects, reliable 
separation of adults from adolescent individuals was difficult or not 
possible. Therefore the assessments of sex ratios include both age 
groups. For calculations of adult age sex ratios, the following formula 
used by Kano (1982) was applied: 


adult + adolescent females 


total of adult + adol. individuals 


Definition of Behavioral Categories and Terminology 


Sex: In addition to heterosexual matings, female bonobos display a 
sexual interaction known as genito-genital rubbing, where two 
females make contact in a ventro-ventral position and rub their gen- 
itals laterally against each other (Kuroda 1980). A specific sound 
may accompany this interaction. 

Begging: This behavioral category includes a number of expres- 
sive movements, gestures and vocalizations previously described by 
Kuroda (1984), De Waal (1988), and Kano (1992). The typical facial 
expression is “silent pout” (De Waal 1988), the typical gesture is 
extending one hand close to the mouth or hand of an animal who 
owns food. Vocalizations like “pout moan” (De Waal 1988) and 
movements like body rocking may emphasize the begging. 

Agonistic behavior: Agonistic interactions involve a variety of 
motions, facial expressions, and vocalizations (De Waal 1988). In the 
field, an agonistic interaction was scored when one animal tried to 
displace another one, independently of whether the threatening 
behavior involved was lunging, an arm sway or a charging display. 

When two or more individuals ate simultaneously from the same 
piece of food a “food sharing episode” was registered. Assessments 
of the duration of episodes derived from the protocols recorded dur- 
ing field observation. The food sharing episode started with the first 
food exchange and was terminated when the food was completely 
consumed, abandoned or when it was acquired by a new owner who 
did not share with the former one. 

The term “food sharing party” applies to all individuals present at 
the time of food sharing. The term “owner” was used for an individ- 
ual holding part or an entire food item close to its body and/or pre- 
venting access by other individuals. “Recipients” were individuals 
other than the owner who ate from the same food simultaneously. 
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Food was never handed out by the owner but recipients always 
acquired food either by active taking or begging. The third category 
of members of food sharing parties included individuals (1) con- 
suming food without sharing (solo feeding) simultaneously to food 
sharing, (2) sitting in close proximity to those sharing but not receiv- 
ing any food, (3) consuming scraps of food when the shared food was 
abandoned, or (4) catching bits of food dropping during food con- 
sumption by another individual. 

The term “transfer” is distinct from sharing and refers to a change in 
ownership of food from one individual (owner-1) to another (owner-2). 


Results 


Analyses of food sharing presented below are based on twenty-one 
food-sharing episodes observed and documented in detail. The 
majority of food sharing occured over plant foods, but two episodes 
involved animal prey. Figure 5.1 presents data on (1) the type of 
food, (2) the number and sex of bonobos involved, (3) the duration 
of episodes, and (4) the occurrance of food transfers. Except for one 
case of Zreculia-sharing, one individual was obviously the owner, car- 
rying and/or holding the food item divided close to its body. The sin- 
gle exception was a case when three mature females and one mature 
male collectively consumed a Treculia fruit. 

In the two cases of meat sharing, hunting and killing of the prey 
were not observed, but according to the noise that was thought to 
accompany the capture as well as the condition of the prey at the 
time of discovery by the observers the delay between capture of 
prey and onset of observation seemed to be very short (less than five 
min). The first episode involved an unidentified mammal of small 
size (e.g. large squirrel). The only remains found after a half hour of 
observation at the site of meat sharing were drops of a soft, cream- 
colored and strong-smelling secretion. The second case involved a 
medium-sized duiker (Cephalophus sp.) with an estimated weight of 5 
to 10 kg. Sharing of the duiker lasted for 3.5 h and accounted for the 
longest food-sharing episode observed during this study. The 
remains consisted of a large piece of skin and bone fragments from 
the limbs and cranium. During the major part of the episode owner 
and recipients alternately took blood, meat, and bone from the 
partly opened carcass. Eighty seven minutes after onset of observa- 
tion, the prey was partly dissected, the recipients had received larger 
pieces of meat, and sharing continued. Opening of the cranium and 
consumption of the brain took place approximately 180 minutes 
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Figure 5.1: Type of Food and Duration of Food Sharing Among 
Bonobos at Lomako 


Duration First Second 

Food (min) Owner Recipient Owner Recipient 
meat >29 F QF (1) - - 
meat 218 F 1M/2F (3) F (3) 
Anonidium >15 F 1M/IF (2) - - 
Anonidium 90 F (1) - ~ 
Treculia 75 1M ~ 1F 1M/2F (3) 

z 65 1F 2F - = 

» 82 1F (3) iF ee 

» 81 IF oF IF OF (2) 

» >92 1M 1F (1) IF (1) 

» >80 iF OF (2) = zs 

- >10 if 1F — - 

» 43 IF 3F (3) a ~ 

» 6 IF (1) = - 

>20 1F 1F - - 

» 90 iM OF (3) 1F 1M/2F (3) 

- 127 1F 1M/1F (2) = = 

os >57 1F 2F - - 

» 61 IF IF (2) “ _ 

” 46 1M 1F 1F - 

» 53 iF 1F (1) LF (1) 

v3 >25 IF 1M/1F - - 


F=female, M=male, figures in brackets refer to the number of immatures 


after onset of observation, following transfer of the prey to another 
adult female. During the entire episode, all three infants present had 
free access to the prey and removed small pieces from the mouth or 
hand of adults or directly from the prey. 

Time for sharing plant food varied from 6 to 130 minutes (x=62.4, 
SD=35.9, n=20). The episodes reported on here involved two tree 
species, Treculia africana and Anonidium mannii, producing fruits of 
extraordinary large size and weight. From Treculia the bonobos 
preferably ate the seeds, but occasionally the fibers embedding the 
seeds were consumed as well. Fresh Jreculia fruits had an average 
weight of 7.6 kg (range: 5-30 kg, SD=6.6, n=25) and a mean diame- 
ter of 24.3 cm (range: 19-45, SD=5.7, n=25). In one fresh fruit, seeds 
accounted for 10.9 percent of the total weight (7 kg). Except for one 
episode, bonobos did not choose Treculia fruits still hanging on the 
tree but consumed fruits lying on the ground. In case of Anonidium, 
only the juicy pericarp was eaten, and bonobos were seen to eat 
fruits still hanging on the tree as well as fruits lying on the ground. 
Comparative data on size and weight for Anonidium are not available 
from Lomako, but according to the studies by Hladik and Hladik 
(1990) fruits may weigh up to 10 kg. 
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Within and between episodes variation of the mode of food shar- 
ing was high. Looking for typical features, three modes of sharing 
were distinguished: (1) Removing pieces of food directly from the 
owner’s fruit, (2) taking food from the hand of the owner, (3) taking 
chewed food from the owner’s mouth (Figure 5.2). Only in one case 
of food sharing (not included in the data presented here) did we 
observe a juvenile female passing the fruit of Irvingia gabonensis to an 
immature male. 


Figure 5.2: An adult female (right) carrying a Treculia fruit. Another female (left) is beg- 
ging for food by extending her hand toward the owner’s mouth. 


Sexual behavior occurred during eight episodes, and the total 
number of sexual interactions was twenty-one. The majority (fifteen 
cases) accounted for genito-genital rubbing among female owners 
and recipients. Heterosexual copulations occurred five times, three 
times between a male owner and a female participant and twice vice 
versa. Following copulation, food was transferred from males to 
females three times. However, in another case a male owner copu- 
lated seven times in close succession with a female vigorously beg- 
ging for Treculia but did not share the fruit. 

When sharing meat or plant foods adult recipients frequently 
made begging gestures, facial expressions, and related vocalizations. 
Begging by adults clearly resembled the behavior of infants directed 
to their mothers. The data currently available did not permit a quan- 
titative analysis of the amount and intensity of begging behavior. 
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However, there seemed to be a correlation between intensity of beg- 
ging and party size, with members of larger parties begging less 
often, less intensely, and for shorter periods of time compared to 
members of small parties. 

During meat sharing, agonistic interactions were entirely absent 
(first episode) or mild (second episode) and restricted to displacements 
of potential participants by the owner (n=4) or other recipients (n=6). 
During sharing of plant foods agonistic interactions were also rare 
(n=19). However, in one episode two adult females repeatedly made 
joint attacks on adult males approaching a group of three females with 
infants and one male who were involved in food division. 

Figure 5.3 includes data on party size and adult sex ratio. Mean 
size of food sharing parties (including owner, recipients and all indi- 
viduals present but not participating) was slightly higher but still 
within the range of average party size (8.1 vs. 6.9). 


Figure 5.3. Party Size and Sex Ratio 


Average party Food sharing Number of 
at day time party FS-individ. 
n 100 10 21 
party size 6.93 8.1 3.1 
(3.29) (2.38) (1.36) 
sex ratio 0.68 0.70 0.90 
(0.23) (0.15) (0.15) 


Mean values and standard deviation (in brackets) for party size and sex ratio. 
Left= day parties, middle= food-sharing parties, including owner, participants, 
and bystanders. The third figure (right) refers to the group consisting of owner and 
recipients only. 


The corresponding figure in the third column shows, however, that 
only a small faction of a food-sharing party was actively involved in 
food sharing (8.1 vs. 3.1). The adult sex ratio within food sharing par- 
ties was very similar to parties not engaged in food sharing, and in 
both cases there was a pronounced bias in favor of females. This bias 
was most prominent in the factions of parties actually involved in 
food sharing where the number of females was more than five times 
higher than the number of males. 

Figure 5.1 shows that in most cases (seventeen) the food that was 
divided was in possession of adult females, and in the four cases 
involving male owners food was later transferred to females. Figure 
5.3 shows that on average five members of food-sharing parties were 
not involved in food sharing, and that the proportion of males present 
but not participating in food division was higher compared to females. 
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In order to assess both frequency and direction of food exchange 
within food-sharing parties, the twenty-one episodes of food-sharing 
were split into dyads (Figure 5.4). 


Figure 5.4, Frequency and Type of Involvement in Food Sharing by Mature Males, 
Mature Females and Immatures of Both Sexes 


Recipient 
Owner Immatures 
Male Female Other Own 
Female 7 31 20 13 
Male 0 4 
Immatures 0 0 1 


The results pictured in Figure 5.4 show that female owners (n=71) 
shared most often with other females, frequently with immatures (own 
and offspring of other females), and least frequently with males. For a 
realistic calculation of the frequency with which males and females are 
involved in food sharing, it is necessary to consider the adult sex 
ratio within parties shown in Figure 5.3. Relating this figure to the 
total of forty-two dyads involving 
mature individuals, expected fre- 
quency of ownership would be 
————ee Q fourteen for males and twenty- 
eight for females. Due to the low 

Q + , 9 frequency of male participation, 
the observed frequencies differ 

¥ Q significantly (Chi? = 10.7, p < 

0.001) from the expected values. 


a> — 02 


¥ Changes in ownership of 

ees 
eg 2 dividable food occurred eight 
¥ times. Only in one case was the 


ee 4 
oc Q transfer of food accompanied by 
aggressive interactions between 


C ————. Q the original and second owner. 
In three cases the transfer (from 
oe Q males to females) coincided with 


mating between the first (male) 
and second (female) owner. Fig- 
ure 5.5 shows the relative time of 
Figure 5.5: Timing of transfer of food from transfer of food from one to an- 
owner 1 (01) to owner 2 (02). The vertical other individual. All transfers 
arrows indicate the relative time of transfer between females occurre d dur- 


in relation to the total duration of the food m i 
sharing episode (100 percent). ing the second half of the epi- 


sode, suggesting that females tended to make small sacrifices when 
transferring food. Transfers from males to females occurred at earlier 
times. However, these differences are not significant (Mann-Whit- 
ney-U-test, U=2, n.s.). 


Figure 5.6. Feeding on Treculia Africana Without Food Sharing 
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Fifteen cases recorded for males (M) and females (F) feeding on Treculia africana 
without food sharing. In twelve cases, other individuals simultaneously share food at 
the same site. In two cases other individuals begged the owner for food but did not 
succeed in receiving it. 


Figure 5.6 shows the number of single individuals feeding sepa- 
rately but parallel to episodes of Treculia sharing by other party 
members. The results show that males fed solitarily more often and 
for slightly longer times (x=37.4 min, n=9) than females (x=31.6 
min, n=6). 

Figure 5.7 shows the respective rates of plant food sharing 
between members of different age/sex classes collected at Lomako 
(this study) and at Wamba (Kuroda 1984). To make the data from 
both studies compatible, the relative frequencies of dyadic food 
exchanges were compared, using the figures from successful food 
interaction units (FIU+) presented in Table II of the paper by 
Kuroda (1984), and the data shown in Figure 5.4 of this chapter. 
Considering only natural food, the results of both study sites are sim- 
ilar. However, the figures for the division of artificial food collected 
at Wamba (Kuroda 1984; Table V) differ markedly from those for 
natural food. In this case, male owners share more often with both 
male and female recipients. 
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Figure 5.7: Frequencies of division of food sharing between individuals of different 
ages and sexes. The first two bars (black) refer to the sharing of natural plant foods 
observed in Lomako (this study) and Wamba (Kuroda 1984), respectively. The third 
bar (hatched) refers to Kuroda’s data (1984) on the sharing of provisioned food 
among bonobos at Wamba. 
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Discussion 


The observations on food sharing among bonobos at Lomako 
described above can be summarized as follows: (1) bonobos shared 
both plant foods and meat, (2) with one exception (the first case of 
meat sharing), the food items divided were large and heavy, (3) food 
sharing generally involved individuals of different ages and sexes, 
but females were more often in possession of food and shared food 
more often than males, (4) female possessors most frequently shared 
with infants, often with mature females, and least frequently with 
mature males, (5) infants received/took food more often from 
females other than their mothers, (6) food was transferred from 
males to females and among females with equivalent rates, but never 
from females to males or among males. 

Provided these results are representative features of food sharing 
among bonobos, the following questions arise: (1) why do females 
share food more frequently than males? (2) why do they share so often 
with infants of other females ? (3) what are the possible reasons for the 
observed asymmetries in direction and timing of food transfer? 

Possible answers to the first question could be that males and females 
have different food preferences or males travel more often alone (or in 
male bands) than together with females, and therefore have a lower 
chance of participating in sharing of food obtained and divided among 
females. Comparison of the data on food sharing with those collected 
for solo feeding on Treculia (Figure 5.1 and 5.6) demonstrate that both 
sexes fed on it at rather equal rates. Moreover, the figures of Figure 5.6 
indicate that, except for two cases, males fed solitarily when other indi- 
viduals shared food simultaneously at the same site, and other individ- 
uals rarely begged for food from males feeding solitarily. A possible 
explanation of the low rate of begging for food from males could be that 
females possessed the better (larger/heavier) food items. The data avail- 
able are not sufficient to analyze this aspect. Comparing the time of 
food consumption between individuals who fed solitarily and those 
who shared with others, the former fed significantly longer than the lat- 
ter (x=51 vs. 35 min.). However, instead of being related to the 
size/weight of the food consumed, distinct feeding strategies seem to 
cause the difference in feeding time. The longer duration of consump- 
tion during sharing may be related to the reluctance of the owner to 
share with recipients and the modes of food distribution. Hence, there 
is no evidence supporting the assumption that the observed differences 
in food sharing express sex-related food preferences. 

Did males travel more often alone (or in all-male parties) than 
with females? Counts of party size obtained during this study 
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ranged between one and sixteen animals (x=5.2, SD=3.33, n=247) 
and the average adult sex ratio of parties was 0.51. Considering sex 
and total number of the individuals (except dependent infants) iden- 
tified during this study, the adult sex ratio within the Eyengo com- 
munity was 0.5 (eight males, fourteen females). Hence, male 
presence in parties corresponds well with the number of males 
within the community. Accordingly, males and females had equal 
chance to participate in food sharing. 

Another possible explanation for the comparatively low rate of 
food sharing among males would be that the benefits gained by 
females exceed that of males. Division of food entails costs to the 
owner. According to the paradigm of sociobiology, sharing should 
be restricted to close kin, or else costs should be balanced by one or 
the other form of reciprocity (Trivers 1971). Reports from the long- 
term study at Wamba provide the best source of information on 
migration patterns available. Here, female bonobos are exogamous 
and males philopatric (Kano 1982). Provided the bonobos at 
Lomako follow the same migration patterns, kin selection does not 
offer a satisfying explanation, because sharing among non-kin 
(females) by far exceeds sharing among close kin (males). What 
remains is the question whether or not female community members 
reciprocate in food division. Unfortunately, the data necessary to 
analyze this aspect are not yet available. However, even in the case 
of a positive answer, this would not explain why males (close kin) 
behave so differently. 

Previous studies established that in spite of the flexibility of par- 
ties, comparatively stable relationships exist among adult females, 
but not among males (White 1989). Although similar social ties may 
also be found among particular males (our observations) as well as 
among males and females (Kano 1982; Furuichi 1989; Kuroda 1989), 
data from our study are in general agreement with White’s (1989) 
observation. It has been hypothesized that the cohesion among 
female bonobos may be related to defense of food resources (White 
1989; Parish 1993). Observations of females collectively charging a 
male who owned dividable food or attempting to join a food-sharing 
party (see above) clearly demonstrate the ability of females to defend 
food resources. Parish proposed that the formation of affiliative 
bonds among females raises their status above those of group males 
(1993). Results of our study at Lomako suggest a similar tendency. 
However, within the group of adult females, the data collected in this 
study did not indicate a consistent correlation between social status 
and ownership of food. A group of five females who was thought to 
have a high social status within the community were perhaps more 
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often in possession of food than other individuals, but within this 
group the role of ownership occurred with rather equal rates. It is 
therefore suggested that social bonding among female bonobos facil- 
itates monopolization of food resources. Within this system, the rel- 
ative status of individual females may be less important than the 
stability of temporary female alliances. Females who share more 
often with other females may reinforce existing bonds and recruit 
new allies. By contrast even in the few cases where parties had more 
than one male, males did not cooperate or share food with others. 

Considering the comparatively low cost for acquisition of a Trecu- 
lia or Anonidium fruit, its very large size, and the small amount of 
food removed by an infant, costs for an individual (Ego) sharing with 
an infant of another female may be almost negligible. The mother of 
the infant participating in eating food owned by Ego also benefits 
(via inclusive fitness), even if she does not receive any food. If 
monopolization of a food patch depends on the number of females 
present (White and Wrangham 1988; Wrangham 1980), Egos’ abil- 
ity to keep other individuals at bay may be crucial. The act of shar- 
ing with the infant of other females may be a compromise between 
costs (food consumed by the infant) and benefits (the presence of 
another female). However, the infant’s mother remaining at the feed- 
ing site does not only enable her infant to consume food owned by 
others, but may also increase her chance to take over part of the food 
from the original owner. At least five cases observed during this 
study support this assumption. In another three cases, females 
attending a food-sharing party without direct participation eventu- 
ally acquired small morsels by snatching it from their own infants. 

Attempts to explain the few food transfers from males to females 
are difficult for the following reasons. First, the number of cases 
observed was very low (n=4), and each case involved different indi- 
viduals. Second, variability in the duration of food division, the time 
of transfer, and the related interactions was high. In one case change 
of ownership occurred when two adult females charged the male 
owner, while in the other three cases the fruit was transferred imme- 
diately after copulation between the original (male) and second 
(female) owner. Considering the time spent feeding after food trans- 
fer, females acquired a large share of the food item initially owned 
by the male. It should be noted that in three cases, males did not par- 
ticipate in feeding on that food after transfer and the female owner 
fed solitarily (n=1) or shared with another female (n=2). 

Males accepted the loss of a significant amount of food without 
any intervention, and this requires some explanation. The first case 
seems to be simple: the two females charged the male who aban- 
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doned the fruit. The two other males present did not render any sup- 
port. One of them participated later in food division with the females, 
and the other remained close to the food-sharing party but did not 
receive any food. Hence, this transfer was obviously the result of 
cooperation among females and the lack of male alliances. In the 
other three cases, transfer of food was preceded by mating. Since 
mating increases the chance of pregnancy and paternity, males who 
have just copulated with a female may not compete with her over 
food because if copulations are a common strategy to receive food 
from males, the female may immediately switch to a second male and 
offer another copulation if the first male does not share. In this case, 
males who copulate but do not share may diminish an immediate 
chance for increasing their reproductive success. Also, a male who 
does not share food with a female shortly after copulation may con- 
tinue to deprive the female of food later during pregnancy, when 
optimal nutrition will be crucial for the fetus. Consequently, the 
female may avoid mating with such a male in the future. Hence, the 
transfer of food from males to females shortly after copulation may 
directly and indirectly increase the reproductive success of males. 
Data on food sharing among bonobos from another study site 
(Wamba) have been published by Kano (1980) and Kuroda (1984). 
Obvious differences exist with respect to meat consumption. At 
Wamba bonobos hunt less frequently than they do at Lomako and 
capture only small prey like flying squirrels (Uromastyx sp). Moreover, 
although begging for meat has been seen, bonobos at Wamba have 
not yet been observed to share meat (Ihobe 1992). As shown in Fig- 
ure 5.7, the patterns of sharing natural plant foods are very similar at 
both sites. Striking differences become apparent, however, when 
comparing the results of the sharing of natural foods from both places 
with the data collected at the artificial feeding site at Wamba (Kuroda 
1984). Figure 5.7 shows that when feeding on sugar cane, males at 
Wamba shared more often with both males and females than they did 
in the case of natural food. The large amount of food, its high pre- 
dictability, the low costs of acquisition, and the setting of the artificial 
feeding site may have had severe affects on the size and composition 
of visiting parties. Differences in size and composition of these parties 
may in turn explain the observed differences in behavioral interac- 
tions, including the frequency of food sharing (White 1989). 
Considering the information available from the different studies 
of the two Pan species, the sharing of food among bonobos on one 
hand and among chimpanzees on the other have many features in 
common (for bonobos see Badrian and Malenky 1984, and Kano 
1992; for chimpanzees see Feistner and McGrew 1989; McGrew 
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1992). Striking differences seem to exist concerning the general type 
of food divided: while most cases of food sharing among bonobos 
involved plant food, it is thought that chimpanzees share predomi- 
nantly meat. Asymmetries between the two species can also be 
found in the (1) overall frequency of food sharing, (2) participation of 
males and females in food sharing episodes, and (3) distribution of 
roles (owner, participant) among males and females. 

There are different opinions about the frequencies of meat shar- 
ing and division of plant foods among chimpanzees but no support- 
ing data. While McGrew (1975, 1992), Nishida (1970) and Silk (1978) 
have argued that division of plant foods is more common, Teleki 
(1973) and others propose that meat sharing is more prominent. 
Whatever the case may be, most authors agree that among chim- 
panzees division of plant food occurs most frequently between 
mother and infant and involves food items difficult to procure 
and/or manipulate by the infant (McGrew 1975; Silk 1978, 1979; 
Boesch and Boesch 1989). Hence, the patterns of food sharing 
among chimpanzees on one hand and bonobos on the other differ 
most prominently concerning the division of plant foods. The two 
fruits, Treculia and Anonidium, frequently shared among bonobos at 
Lomako are also available at the Tai National Park, and chimpanzees 
are known to eat and share Treculia (Boesch and Boesch 1984). When 
more data on the mode and frequency of Tieculia sharing among ‘Tai 
chimpanzees is available, the patterns of food sharing in the two Pan 
species may become even more similar. Considering the high degree 
of variability of food preferences, hunting activities, and modes of 
food acquisition reported for different communities of chimpanzees 
(e.g. Kawanaka 1982; Wrangham and Riss 1990), the real distinction 
of food-sharing between chimpanzees on one hand and bonobos on 
the other may be found in the composition of food sharing parties 
and the direction of food division rather than in the relative amount 
of meat or plant foods shared. Using data on meat sharing among 
chimpanzees, McGrew (this volume) shows the relationship between 
status, fertility, and health on one hand, and nutrition, diet, and sta- 
tus on the other. In chimpanzees, females get food mainly from adult 
males, and the amount of food received is correlated with higher 
reproductive success in females. In bonobos, it is the females who 
regulate the flow of food to other individuals. Considering the possi- 
ble impact of the amount of food on the birthrate, food sharing could 
be a major device for competition among female bonobos. 

The data on food sharing among bonobos presented here are 
based on a small sample size. More comprehensive studies are 
required to understand the social factors regulating food exchange 
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and the benefits promoting this behavior. Future analyses of the 
nutritional value of the fruits as well as competition between bono- 
bos and other large mammals for these particular food items may 
shed further light on these issues. However, even in this preliminary 
stage the data presented have some interesting implications. It has 
been proposed that food sharing among higher primates is essen- 
tially associated with hunting behavior (e.g. Etkin 1954, Tooby and 
DeVore 1987). However, consistent with conclusions from previous 
studies (Kavanagh 1972; McGrew 1975), the observations on bono- 
bos presented above indicate that neither hunting nor meat con- 
sumption is a necessary precondition for food sharing. Moreover, 
contrary to previous reports from chimpanzees (e.g. McGrew 1975), 
division of plant food is not restricted to mother-infant dyads nor to 
close kin. Instead, it occurs most frequently among adult females, the 
faction within the community with the weakest kinship bonds. 
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6. SYSTEMS OF POWER 


THE FUNCTION AND EVOLUTION OF 
SOCIAL STATUS 


Karl Grammer 


Dominance, Status, and Hierarchies 


Sctjelderupp-Ebbe, who discovered and described pecking orders 
in hens (1922), laid the foundations for a vast body of research on 
inequality of individuals. Thirty years later, when early ethology 
rediscovered that behavior could be a product of natural selection, it 
was a small step to surmise that this principle also could apply to 
social structures and social sorting processes in humans. 

Continuing research in this area developed quite different con- 
cepts. These concepts range from dominance and hierarchies to 
visual regard, status, and rank orders. Application of these concepts 
to observable behavior, however, can be difficult, because of some 
problems inherent in the definition of these concepts. Dyadic domi- 
nance, for instance, seems to be a relationship feature that can not be 
extended to hierarchies, because the members of groups employ a 
variety of strategies different from those commonly used in dyadic 
interactions. In contrast to dominance, therefore, social status 
describes power relations on a group level. 

Although we can observe tactics for attaining social status reliably 
and repeatedly in groups, explanations for their existence are mani- 
fold. The proximate level, i.e. explanation in terms of the immediate 
causation and function of a behavior, and the ultimate level, i.e. 
explanation in terms of inclusive fitness, are best looked at sepa- 
rately in such an endeavor. 
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In this chapter I will propose that status systems have the function 
of promoting survival of individuals at critical life stages in which 
food often plays an important role. This function holds for both the 
powerful individual and the individual who attributes this power to 
another. The main points of my argument come from studies on 
children’s peer groups and human mate selection; research in both 
areas is now well developed. 

Among humans, control structures generated out of assertive 
behavior were first described by Hanfman (1935). She described a 
child as dominant over another child when the first child was able to 
control common play. The results of this work were surprising: she 
was not able to find a linear hierarchy. Being able to control others 
depends on the strategy the single child applies for controlling 
another child. The “little gangster” strategy, for instance, was supe- 
rior to many others. A child who pursues this strategy permanently 
tries to demonstrate her or his power, has no interest in common 
play, and tries to control all the activities of the group. He or she 
commands other children and also takes toys despite another child’s 
protest. Yet, a strategy can be deployed to control the little gangster. 
A child using this approach can be called the “destroyer”. Such a 
child simply destroys the game, until the ganster gives up. Then he 
or she proposes a new game and thus gains control. Unfortunately 
for the destroyer, his strategy can be controlled by another strategy. 
The “social leader” strategy pursues the goal of playing and pays any 
price for doing this. He or she is able to cooperate to a high degree, 
announcing all of his or her own actions before carrying them out. If 
there is a conflict he or she complies for a certain time. Although this 
diplomatic behavior is susceptible to the strategy of the little gang- 
ster, the social leader is able to control the destroyer strategy. In this 
approach we find a high degree of circularity, which is incongruous 
with a hierarchical concept. 

These problems were not recognized by later researchers. Esser 
(1968) tried to generate pecking orders out of attack and flight behav- 
ior in a group of six-to-ten-year-old boys. He found that territoriality 
was closely connected to the resulting hierarchy. A dominant child 
was able to stay in one place and hold this place against all other 
claims. Dominant children were constantly able to expel other chil- 
dren from a certain place in a room. 

McGrew (1972) used a different approach. He applied the crite- 
rion of access to resources and observed it by recording acts of los- 
ing and winning object conflicts among children. 

Three types of criteria are used in the different approaches. Hier- 
archies are the outcome (1) of control strategies, (2) of constant pat- 
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terns of flight or attack behavior, and (3) of winning or losing conflicts 
over resources. Hierarchies defined in this way are rarely linear, cir- 
cularity usually occurs. In addition, it is not clear what is really 
described. Is it power, status, authority or simply a leadership strategy? 
All we can assume is that these behavioral traits are not distributed 
equally in a group, and that some kind of social sorting process must 
have occurred among the individuals involved. What is needed is a 
clear definition of hierarchies, power, status, leadership, and, finally, a 
descriptive system that can grasp at least some of these aspects. 


Dominance and the System of Explicit Power 


A common outcome of aggressive encounters between two individu- 
als is that one will flee after a certain time. Sometimes we find that one 
individual shows submissive behaviors after being attacked. These 
types of behaviors prevent the attacker from attacking further. The 
individual who shows the submissive signals is the “loser” in the con- 
flict. When we see this type of episode occurring more often between 
two individuals, with a stable pattern over time, we are observing a 
dominance relationship. We then are able to predict the outcome of 
future aggressive encounters between the two individuals. The exis- 
tence of such a relationship stems from the experience of the constant 
loser. The subordinate individual seems to be following the rule: “If 1 
always lose to a particular individual, then in future contests I will 
show submissive behavior and do not try to fight”. A dominance rela- 
tionship thus is a probability estimate of the likelihood that an indi- 
vidual will exert power over another individual. 

The resulting asymmetry in the power relations between two indi- 
viduals also provides differential access to scarce resources. Etho- 
logical research has shown that dominant individuals as a rule have 
priority in access to food, mates, and social relationships over the 
subordinate individual (Bernstein 1981). Dominance in this sense 
describes the relative balance of power in social relationships. The 
proximate function is that both individuals gain advantage in such a 
relationship, because it creates predictability for both the dominant 
and the subordinate individual. 

At this stage of our considerations, we have to stress again that 
dominance is not a personal trait, it is a relationship feature. In addi- 
tion, there can be a personal tendency to strive for a dominant posi- 
tion in relationships. Thus we have to separate personal traits from 
the relationships that an individual negotiates with other individu- 
als. If dominance describes relationships, and if we want to describe 
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Figure 6.1 Dominance Hierarchy 
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This is a dominance hierarchy generated out of winning and losing object conflicts in 
a group of preschool children. The children are listed vertically and vertical lines 
show observed dominance relations with triangles. The dominance relationships were 
observed by using winning and losing of object-conflicts. Downward-pointing trian- 
gles mean x dominates y, and upward-pointing triangles means y dominates x. For 
instance, the child BN dominates FL and is dominated by PH and FR. In an ideal 
rigid, transitive, and linear hierarchy, all triangles point downward. This is not the 
case (Schropp 1986). 
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relationships beyond dyads, we have to establish hierarchies. Domi- 
nance hierarchies usually are the sum of all dominance relationships in 
a group (Strayer and Strayer 1978). Such an approach imposes severe 
constraints on the construction of hierarchies. The first constraint is 
transitivity. This term describes the following relational mode: B is 
dominant over C; A is dominant over B; A, therefore, also dominates 
C. The second constraint is linearity. If linearity in a dominance hier- 
archy is high, then the percentage of relational reversals is low. 

We can assume that if a given hierarchy is transitive and has a low 
percentage of relational reversals, the group’s organization is very 
hierarchical. As we saw in our kindergarten studies, however, these 
cases are rare. As a result, the construction of hierarchies out of dom- 
inance relationships normally allows more than one solution. The 
one-dimensional concept of dominance, therefore, should be 
restricted to the description of dyadic relationships. Dominance hier- 
achies can not emerge from a round-robin contest, because not every 
group member is able to repeatedly fight with every other member: 
a group of seven children has forty-two possible relationships! Yet we 
know that even in larger groups hierarchical or comparable structures 
exist. Thus, we need a means to describe these phenomena. 
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Visual Regard and the System of Implicit Power 


A possible solution for the description of rank orders on the group 
level is to employ the concept of status. In contrast to dominance, 
status describes the relative position of an individual in a group of 
other status holders. In order to evaluate the status mechanisms, the 
concept of visual regard was introduced. For detailed discussion of 
the “attention structure” see the contribution of Barbara Hold-Cavell 
in this volume. 


Figure 6.2 Distribution of Attention 
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This figure shows the distribution of attention in a group of preschool children. Atten- 
tion is distributed hierarchically, and some children receive more attention than oth- 
ers. Although there is considerable stability, some children change position. Child BE 
has position 5 in term 1, position | in term 2, and position 2 for the rest of the year. 
Child TI, who starts at position 1 in term 1, ends up in position 11 at the end of the 
year. The form of the distribution shows how hierarchical the group is organized: 
either attention goes primarily to one or two children (term 1) or can be distributed 
more equally among several children (term 2), whereas in term 3 a single leader 
emerges and concentrates attention on himself (Grammer 1992). 


Aggression, the main theme of dominance relationships, is almost 
negligible in attention structure. There is no direct relation between 
aggression and high rank, except for the fact that at the beginning of 
the kindergarden year, when the children enter the group, high-rank- 
ing children are much more aggressive than low-ranking children 
(Hold-Cavell 1985). Children use assertive behavior to establish the 
structure, but as soon as the structure is established this type of behav- 
ior is not necessary any more. From that stage on, high-ranking chil- 
dren are not more aggressive than low-ranking children, but there is 
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an interesting physiological link. High-ranking children (regardless of 
sex!) have higher saliva testosterone levels. Although the total num- 
ber of aggressive acts is not higher in high-ranking than in low-rank- 
ing children, high saliva testosterone levels predict the frequency of 
aggressive behavior and the time of the first conflict in the morning, 
when the children arrive at school (Schernthaner 1991). High-ranking 
children thus seem to concentrate their aggression to critical times of 
the day in the kindergarten year. Because fights or contests that are 
won raise testosterone level, there is a positive feedback between 
testosterone level, aggression, and rank. Attention structure thus does 
not reflect the total amount of aggressive behavior, but the likelihood 
that one group member will exert power over others. 

The amount of attention a child receives depends on the amount 
of display behavior he or she performs (Hold-Cavell and Borsutzky 
1986), on the child’s social skills, ie., the ability to recruit stable 
allies in a group (Grammer 1992), and on cooperative tendencies 
(Atzwanger 1991). Furthermore, unlike dominance hierarchies, 
which rely solely only on the assertion of power, attention structure 
is based on different leadership qualities. In an attention structure, an 
individual can be high ranking because he or she uses power, but 
this person can also be high ranking due to his or her social skills and 
cooperation. Thus, the system of explicit power is part of the system 
of implicit power. In this view social status is an attribution process. 
The function of attention structure is to provide relevant information 
for structuring of behavior and goals. 


Dynamic Stability of Hierarchies and Rank Orders 


Dominance relationships and rank in an attention structure share a 
feature that is necessary for understanding the concept of status and 
hierarchies. A dominance relationship or a rank position is stable 
and unstable at the same time. Both dominance relationships and 
attention structure show dynamic stability (Hinde and Stevenson- 
Hinde 1977). This seems paradoxical, because I have stated that one 
feature of a dominance relationship is that it creates predictability 
and provides a baseline for the calculation of cost-benefits in strate- 
gies. This is no longer possible if the relationship changes constantly. 

In a preschool group, rank at the beginning of the year was found 
to correlate positively with rank at the end of the year (Grammer 
1992). Thus the attention structure seems to be fairly stable. In a 
group of twenty-four children we found a maximum of eleven 
changes in rank position from one month to another. The number of 
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changes in positions decreased during the year, and the rank order 
became more stable. In addition to increasing stability over the year, 
however, we also found disrupting events. Even a short interruption 
of the group life destabilizes the attention structure. It seems that the 
stabilizing factors need to be present constantly; there is a significant 
increase of aggression among high-ranking children after holidays 
(Hold-Cavell 1985). 

As soon as stability is reached again, aggression decreases, but this 
decrease is followed by an increase in aggression on the part of the 
low-ranking children when explicit power relations ease: status strug- 
gles brew from below. We can thus conclude that the development of 
hierarchies causes hierarchic-specific aggression. Hierarchies or sta- 
tus-dependent rank orders that define status for all other group mem- 
bers are erected by explicit power. After they stabililize, explicit 
power disappears and the rank order is governed by implicit power. 

Comparable conditions apply to dominance relationships. As 
soon as the dominance relationship is stable, the relationship itself 
will become invisible. This is the case because the subordinate indi- 
vidual will try to avoid conflicts with a dominant individual. This sit- 
uation also leads to two new strategies: challenge and assertion. It is 
possible to explain the existence of both strategies in simple terms of 
cost-benefit calculations. It can be assumed that individuals try to 
maximize their benefits and to avoid costs (Wilson 1975) and, indeed, 
on a proximate level we find that children constantly try to maximize 
their benefits. They want to have an object 2.3 times an hour and to 
give away an object only 0.9 times an hour (Schropp 1986). Benefit 
maximation thus will automatically lead to challenging. 

Challenging of an existing dominance relationship will therefore 
occur continually. We can assume that it will depend on the costs 
and the benefits that are bound to such a strategy. The subordinate 
child in an object conflict is confronted with high costs, because the 
dominant individual is very likely to fight harder (Schropp 1986). 
Thus the actual frequency of such challenges will be reduced. Com- 
parable considerations apply to the assertion strategy. The dominant 
individual has to reestablish the relationship from time to time, so 
that a possible challenger will recognize the real costs of challenging. 
The dominant individual has to demonstrate the existing relation- 
ship by defeating the subordinate individual from time to time. This 
strategy has also a caveat: the dominant individual risks losing the 
conflict, at which point the relationship will be reversed. This cost- 
benefit function can be described in terms of rigidity of a dominance 
relationship. The index of rigidity is derived from the percentage of 
conflicts won by the higher-ranking individual over the lower-rank- 
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ing one. Among children we found a mean rigidity of 84 percent: 
there is approximately a one-to-five chance of a the challenger 
reversing the relationship. Some of these reversals occur because an 
“owner rule” exists: the individual who had an object first and kept 
it for a longer time will also fight harder. This is true not only for chil- 
dren, but also for most nonhuman primates (Kummer 1978). Thus 
the strategies in a dominance relationship rely on a delicate balance 
of risk and cost-benefit considerations. 


The Status Quest 


Dynamic stability arises from the fact that individuals seem to strive 
for dominance and status. Becoming high rank or dominant is an 
active process. Among preschoolers, display behavior and “showing 
off” at the beginning of the year correlate with rank at the end of the 
year (Hold and Borsutzky 1986). Moreover, some children actively 
prevent others from showing off. Showing off and display behavior 
among children consists of behaviors that signal physical and psy- 
chological abilities. How else can a child actively become high rank- 
ing? In a study on support in conflicts (Grammer 1992), children 
show a strong tendency to support members of the group who are 
their friends at this given point in time. The child who is supported 
does not necessarily stay the friend of the supporter, so there is no 
bonding effect between the supporter and the supported. If we look 
at the status of the supporter we find that frequent involvement in 
supporting episodes is a trait of high rank, and being a frequent win- 
ner in supporting contests correlates with gain in rank over the year. 

In addition to winning status by giving and receiving support in 
conflicts, we find that reciprocal supporting can reliably predict even- 
tual rank. Reciprocity seems to be the key for high status. Atzwanger 
(1991) found that aggressive and cooperative behaviors are highly 
reciprocal, but there is no relation between aggressive behavior and 
rank. On the other hand, reciprocal cooperation correlates with high 
rank at the end of the year. This could mean that cooperation is at the 
heart of the status quest, and high rank in peer groups is the result of 
being able to recruit a group of stable and reliable allies. In other 
words, status must be in part agreed upon by the others. 

As we move away from the level of small groups we find other 
pathways for the pursuit of status. In more complex societies this 
concept has to be extended (Congleton 1989). One possible way to 
measure status in complex societies is in the “quest for status goods.” 
Accordingly, individuals strive for status goods and obtain satisfac- 
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tion by acquiring them. The level of satisfaction reached does not 
come from the inherent properties of the goods and from the 
absolute level of consumption, but from the prestige value, and peo- 
ple tend to over-invest in high-status goods. Congleton (1989) refers 
to such behavior as “status-games.” If somebody is pursuing status, 
this will generate costs for others who are doing the same. The ben- 
efit for the initiator of such strategy will be the costs that other indi- 
vidual incur. Status goods are redefined from time to time, because 
as they spread through a population they lose their value. Thus they 
are usually either expensive or rare goods. This situation leads to a 
new development in the status quest: people then tend to restrict sta- 
tus games to a smaller circle of people, for instance stamp collectors, 
beauty pageant contenders, and so on. The latter can be called 
micro-status in comparison to macro-status, which applies for the 
society as a whole. 


Everyday Behavior: The Proximate Level 


On a proximate level, i.e. their everyday behavior, individuals must 
gain satisfaction or other forms of payoff from high status or from 
being dominant in a relationship, otherwise they would not strive for 
it. Furthermore, the low-status person or the subordinate also must 
reap advantages, because a dominance relationship depends also on 
the behavior of the subordinate. In preschool classes, low-ranking 
children (or subdominant individuals in dyadic relationships) may 
indeed benefit from their position in hierarchical structures. The 
main advantage for the subordinate or low-status group member is, 
as mentioned above, predictability. Predictions are useful not only so 
that an individual knows how a high-ranking or dominant group 
member will react, but it is also possible to use this information for 
structuring one’s own behavior and goals. A low-status individual 
knows that he cannot gain scarce resources easily, and thus develops 
alternative strategies, such as deceit. In addition, high-ranking indi- 
viduals are also a source of information for a low-ranking individual, 
from which he or she can learn. There are also costs related to high 
status. High status can be challenged, and thus has to be demon- 
strated and reaffirmed. It seems that low-ranking children in the peer 
groups we studied have more free time to play than high-ranking 
children, who have to put a great deal of energy in stabilizing their 
positions, leading group activities, and so on. 

The most widely recognized advantages of hierarchies is the over- 
all reduction of aggression, but we have clearly demonstrated that 
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Figure 6.3 Human Life Cycles And Critical Stages 
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Human life cycles are marked by three stages of high mortality: birth, weaning, and 
first mate selection. These stages demand special adaptions. Status might be of advan- 
tage in surving all of the three critical stages (Grammer and Atzwanger 1992). 


hierarchies also produce their own patterns of aggression. The re- 
duction of aggression thus can not be the only function of hierarchies. 

Another possible proximate function is that a high-status group 
member has the priority of access to scarce resources. In preschool 
groups, high-ranking children do not get more objects than low-rank- 
ing children, but they are more likely to attack if a low-ranking child 
tries to get an object from them (Schropp 1986). High-ranking chil- 
dren are not more efficient in conflicts than low-ranking children. By 
contrast, we find clear advantages in the field of social relationships. 
High-ranking children have a higher likelihood of getting access to 
play partners than low-ranking children (Shibasaka 1988), and high- 
ranking children receive support in conflicts. For preschool children, 
social relations and friends seem to be the desired resources. 


Dominance, Status, and the Life Cycle 
Direct benefits on the proximate level must pay off in the evolutionary 


currency of reproductive success on an ultimate level. If this is so, a ten- 
dency for being dominant or attaining high status will become prevalent. 
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High status for children between the ages of three and six has an 
immediate effect on the quality and quantity of their social relation- 
ships. Yet it seems unclear how social status could affect the children’s 
later reproductive success. For an explanation of the evolutionary 
effects of status on the reproductive success of an individual, we have 
to introduce the concept of life-cycle dependent strategies, for on the 
ultimate level behavioral and personal traits are critical for survival 
and reproduction. 

There are different critical periods in the human life cycle that are 
marked by high mortality rates. These stages are critical, because 
they can mean the promotion or loss of the individual’s genetic rep- 
resentation in the future gene pool of the population. The first criti- 
cal stage is birth, where we find the highest mortality rates. The next 
critical stage is weaning, and at this stage mortality rates are rising 
again even in our modern society. Directly after puberty young 
males reach another critical stage when they begin to search for their 
first mates. The first two critical stages, birth and weaning, are a sim- 
ple question of survival; the search for mates is a question of both 
survival and reproductive success (Grammer and Atzwanger 1992). 
If social status or dominance have any evolutionary causation, we 
should find positive effects for high social status on survival rates at 
these stages and on reproductive success. Moreover, different critical 
survival periods demand different adaptations. If dominance and 
status are critical for survival, then they will have different functions 
at different stages of the life cycle. With this theoretical background 
we can formulate a prediction: the attribution of high status to an 
individual at any one of the critical stages has an effect on the prob- 
ability of surviving this stage and increasing the reproductive fitness. 


Critical Stages and Social Networks in the Peer Group 


Social status of the mother has a direct effect on the child’s chances 
to survive the first year of life. In 1986, 8.5 children per 1,000 chil- 
dren born by married females in Germany did not survive their first 
year of life, in contrast to 13.5 per 1,000 children born to single 
mothers. (Schwarz 1989). Most of the single females giving birth to a 
child were of lower socio-economic status. Even in modern societies 
status can influence morbidity and mortality. This correlation will 
become clear when we take a look at human mate selection. 

The next stage in a child’s development is weaning. In traditional 
societies this period also marks the transition from the protective 
home environment to the peer group, i.e. from the relatively pre- 
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dictable relationships with parents and siblings to the less structured 
and less predictable world of peers. In this stage we can hypothesize 
that social status of the child in the peer group could promote sur- 
vival when resources become scarce. 

In a peer group, friends tend to be of similar rank, and high-rank- 
ing children have reciprocal friendships (Grammer 1992). In addi- 
tion, high-ranking children are chosen more often as best friends 
than low-ranking children are; they are more popular. The role of 
the best friend is important, because best friends are more likely to 
share objects and best friends are more likely to accept invitations to 
play. If play serves learning, then even play is a critical resource. 
High-ranking children have a more reliable and reciprocal social 
network. Reliable social networks can promote survival in critical 
stages. It is therefore likely that children who have high status in 
their peer groups enjoy advantages at this critical stage for survival. 


Critical Stages and Mate Choice 


Asymmetric investment in offspring leads to sex specific mate-selec- 
tion strategies (Trivers 1972). Females, who have an overall higher 
investment than males, will pursue different strategies. Internal fer- 
tilization with a limited total amount of ova present at birth and 
replenishable sperm leads to the potential for a higher reproductive 
success in individual males. Since their reproductive costs are small, 
their selection criteria could thus simply be the “quality” of the 
female. Males seem to select females according to the “good-genes” 
theorem. By contrast, females can reduce their reproductive costs by 
eliciting male investment in the offspring. In our species women 
select their reproductive partners accordingly. This situation leads to 
male-male competition over resources that are necessary for invest- 
ment. Males, then, will tend to strive for high status to promote their 
“partner market value.” A male tendency for overt status competi- 
tion is the evolutionary result of female mate selection. 

These differences in mate-selection criteria have been demon- 
strated by Buss (1989) in 36 cultures. Male status is the main selec- 
tion criterion for females, whereas males value female physical 
attractiveness. In many societies fatness is connected to social status, 
and in those societies where resources are not predictable, relative 
fatness is the beauty standard for women (Anderson et al. 1992). 
Additionally, the amount of body fat correlates with free estrogen 
levels and a normal ovulatory cycle (Frisch 1975). Other studies have 
shown that fatter females have more children and fewer birth com- 
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plications (Caro and Sellen 1989). Yet, this is an optimization 
process. Females seem to reach an optimum of fertility and have 
fewer health problems with a waist-to-hip ratio of 0.7. Extremes in 
both directions are critical for female health (Singh 1993). These 
facts relate food intake, social status, and critical stages directly to 
each other: status and, in addition, beauty of the mother (as defined 
above) means survival for the child. In this domain, then, food and 
status are causally directly connected to the passing of one’s genes 
into the generation. 

Recently Grammer and Thornhill (1993) have demonstrated that 
there might be a link between female beauty and parasite resistance. 
If this is so, female attractiveness should contribute to female repro- 
ductive status. Moreover female attractiveness also contributes to 
the social status of her mate. Observers contribute higher status to a 
male seen with an attractive female; an attractive male with an unat- 
tractive female is seen as a loser (Sigall and Landy 1973). 


Figure 6.4 Mate Selection and Status 
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The figure on the left shows the attractiveness of a potential mate and net income. We 
see that males with high net income want to have very attractive partners. This is not 
the case for females. The figure on the right shows the status of the potential partner 
and net-income. Here we see that females’ expectations of their partners’ status varies 
with net income: the higher the female status, the higher the financial status of a 
prospective partner has to be (Grammer 1993). 


Male aspirations concerning a potential female partner reflect 
this. The higher the male’s status, the younger and the more physi- 
cally attractive is the female partner (Grammer 1993). We also find 
the corresponding element: the more attractive the female evaluates 
herself, the higher she assesses her “partner market value”: she seeks 
a potential mate in the high-status tier of society. 

These facts of mate selection criteria lead us to the ultimate evo- 
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lutionary function of status. Do higher-status individuals really have 
more offspring? 

Irons (1979) showed that men in the wealthier half of a group of 
Persian Yomut Turkmen had significantly higher fertility than poorer 
men. Correlations between status (wealth) and fertility have been 
found also for the Venezuelan Yanomami (Chagnon 1980) and for 
the rural Trinidadians (Flinn 1986). Among the Paraguayan Ache, 
better hunters have been found to have more surviving children 
(Kaplan and Hill 1985). In the Kenyan Kipsigisis, there is a strong 
relationship between wealth (in number of cows or acres of land) 
and reproductive success (Borgerhoff Mulder 1988). Salaried men 
on the Micronesian Island Ifaluk were found to have started repro- 
ducing younger, had wives who started reproducing younger, and 
produced children in shorter birth intervals (Turke and Betzig 1985). 
Essock-Vitale (1984) showed that differential reproduction coupled 
to status is even true for modern societies: high status females men- 
tioned in the Forbes magazine had a reproduction rate that was 38 
percent higher than the average reproduction rate of white Ameri- 
can females. In addition to this, the children of high-society females 
had a survival rate of 99 percent as compared to a mean survival rate 
of 97 percent. Thus we find a strong correlation between status and 
reproductive success. 


Explicit and Implicit Systems of Power 


The system of explicit power with its components of submission and 
dominance and the system of implicit power comprised of social 
skills and cooperation are a direct result of the fact that individuals 
constantly try to maximize their benefits in social encounters, and 
that other individuals attribute this ability to them. The problem 
with this argument is an unproved assumption: tendencies for status- 
seeking behavior lead to high status and thus wealth. 

Explicit power can be a part of the status system of implicit power. 
A dominance relationship is the likelihood of winning — it represents a 
cost/benefit function in a relationship that can be used to predict 
behavior. Dominance relationships and social status also serve to assess 
costs and benefits for conditional strategies. Dominant and submissive 
behaviors are conditional strategies used whenever the benefit of acting 
dominant is higher than the possible costs of being submissive. 

These systems, once established, are not rigid; they are systems 
with dynamic stability. Both systems are likely to function on an ulti- 
mate level to enhance individual survival at critical stages. Dominant 
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behavior, status, and wealth are positively associated with a variety 
of mechanisms that promote reproductive success, and hence should 
be expected to characterize all societies to some degree. We can also 
expect that food will be used universally in this quest for status. 
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7. FEASTS AND COMMENSAL 
POLITICS IN THE POLITICAL 


ECONOMY 


FOOD, POWER AND STATUS IN 
PREHISTORIC EUROPE 


Michael Dietler 


Food is a prime political tool; it has a prominent role in social activ- 
ity concerned with relations of power. There are, to be sure, many 
other important things that can be said about food and many other 
valid perspectives for understanding its significance. However, the 
demonstration of this political dimension and the examination of its 
ramifications in different contexts lie at the heart of the “food and the 
status quest” theme explored in this volume. In an international 
multidisciplinary forum of this kind, where each of us brings dif- 
ferent conceptual orientations, research goals, and methodological 
approaches, it is advisable to begin with a few remarks about the 
nature of a potential archaeological contribution to understanding 
food as a political tool, about the relevance to archaeology of inves- 
tigating ancient societies from the perspective of the political dimen- 
sion of food, and about my choice of subject and approach. 

As a representative of the archaeological contingent among the 
contributors to this volume, I must acknowledge straight away that 
the data with which we grapple present us with several limitations 
peculiar to our field. We cannot observe people’s behavior directly, 
we cannot ask them questions, and we are, in fact, left with only par- 
tially preserved remnants of material culture, food refuse, and 
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human bodies themselves to interpret the actions of people living in 
ancient societies. This means that we must rely heavily upon infor- 
mation from ethnographic and historical studies in order to derive 
insights into the operation of social systems. These studies can help 
us both to make sound inferences about the people who made and 
used the archaeological material we are studying and to evaluate the 
plausibility of different competing interpretations. This means also 
that our perspective on ancient societies generally lacks the fine res- 
olution available in ethnographic studies. In the question of food 
and status, for example, we have for some time been relatively adept 
at using faunal, pollen, seed, and plant remains to reconstruct a gen- 
eral picture of diet. However, subtleties in the daily manipulation of 
dietary and culinary variations, the kind of activity that Appadurai 
(1981) has identified as household “gastro-politics”, remain largely 
invisible to our analytical lens. On the other hand, this often frus- 
trating deficiency is offset to some extent by the possibility of 
observing processes of change in societies from a long-term 
diachronic perspective unavailable to other intellectual disciplines. 
This time depth, in fact, constitutes the major potential contribution 
and the raison d’étre of archaeology. As archaeologists, we may be 
able to answer questions about the origins and development of var- 
ious kinds of social relations and processes that are important for 
understanding contemporary societies and that cannot be addressed 
by other means. 

Although this has yet to be adequately explored, the political 
dimension of food is, fortunately, one such phenomenon about 
which archaeology has some potential to furnish a long-term per- 
spective, provided that analysis is focused upon the aspects of this 
issue that are amenable to archaeological investigation. Moreover, 
I would assert that archaeologists themselves stand to benefit greatly 
from addressing this issue, because a focus on the political dimen- 
sion of food may provide them with fresh and productive insights 
into larger questions of social relations in the specific societies they 
are investigating (Dentzer 1982; Gras 1983; Bender 1985; Bats 
1988; Dietler 1990a; Hayden 1990; Murray 1990). It is possible to 
move beyond the traditional focus on generalized diet (or “what 
they ate”) in the archaeological analysis of food by seeing food as a 
pervasive and critical element in the articulation and manipulation 
of social relations. For this reason I have chosen to focus on the role 
of feasts and what I call “commensal politics” in the political econ- 
omy and, through this perspective, to explore what can be dis- 
cerned of the relationship between food, power, and status in 
prehistoric European societies. 
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Feasts and Commensal Politics 


There are several reasons why it is productive to focus on feasts, by 
which I mean communal food consumption events that differ in 
some way from everyday practice. Feasts are, in fact, ritualized social 
events in which food and drink constitute the medium of expression 
in the performance of what Cohen (1974) has called “politico-sym- 
bolic drama.” As public ritual events, in contrast to daily activity, 
feasts provide an arena for the highly condensed symbolic repre- 
sentation of social relations. Like all rituals, they express idealized 
concepts, that is the way people believe relations exist or should 
exist rather than how they are necessarily manifested in daily activ- 
ity. However, in addition to this idealized representation of the social 
order, they also offer the potential for manipulation by individuals or 
groups attempting to alter or make statements about their relative 
position within that social order as it is perceived and presented. As 
such, feasts are subject to manipulation for both ideological and 
more immediately personal goals. 

Feasts are a particularly powerful form of ritual activity that also 
have the pragmatic virtue of being potentially visible in the archae- 
ological record. Because of their inherent emotive and symbolic 
power, feasts are very often intimately embedded in rites of passage 
or life-crisis ceremonies, such as funerals; it is this feature that often 
renders them archaeologically detectable as distinct events. More- 
over, the culinary nature of feasts generally necessitates the use of 
containers for both preparation and consumption. Very frequently, 
as in the last 8,000 years of European prehistory and history, these 
containers tend to be made of ceramic or metal that remain pre- 
served extremely well in the archaeological record even when they 
are broken. Although we often have difficulty measuring the struc- 
tural “complexity” of food patterns, as that term is defined by 
Douglas (1984), we do at least have the potential to learn a good deal 
about the complexity of presentation of food for consumption by 
examining the range of containers in use in different contexts.! 

The potency of feasts as a form of ritual activity derives from the 
fact that food and drink serve as the medium of expression, and that 
commensal hospitality constitutes the syntax in a ritual of consump- 
tion, a preeminently political activity (Douglas and Isherwood 1979; 
Bourdieu 1984; Appadurai 1986). Food and drink are highly charged 
symbolic media because they are a basic and continual human phys- 
iological need. They are also a form of “highly condensed social 
fact” (Appadurai 1981: 494) embodying relations of production and 
exchange and linking the domestic and political economies. I would 
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insist, incidentally, that drink must be included in any consideration 
of food and status. Alcoholic beverages are, after all, simply food 
with certain psychoactive properties (resulting from an alternative 
means of preparation) that tend to amplify their importance in the 
ritual contexts in which power relations are negotiated and formal- 
ized (Mandelbaum 1965; Heath 1976; Dietler 1990a). 

Both food and drink are also a highly perishable form of good; 
their full politico-symbolic potential is realized in the drama of con- 
sumption events that constitute a prime arena for the reciprocal con- 
version of what Bourdieu (1977) calls “economic and symbolic 
capital.” Public distribution and consumption of a basic need derives 
added symbolic salience from its demonstration of confidence and 
managerial skill in the realm of production. More important, how- 
ever, consumption is played out in the extremely powerful idiom of 
commensal hospitality. I believe this feature is critical to understand- 
ing the political dimensions of feasts, and it is for this reason that I 
have chosen to focus on what may be called “commensal politics.”” 

Commensal hospitality may be viewed as a specialized form of 
gift exchange that establishes the same relations of reciprocal oblig- 
ation between host and guest as between donor and receiver in the 
exchange of other more durable types of objects (Mauss 1966). The 
major difference is that food is destroyed in the act of commensal 
consumption at a feast. Unlike durable valuables it cannot be recir- 
culated (or “reinvested”) in other gift exchange relationships, and it 
must be produced anew through agricultural and culinary labor in 
order to fulfill reciprocal obligations. 

A clarification should be raised here, however, because food can 
also be used for nondestructive exchange in the same fashion as 
durable valuables, as, for example, in the moka exchanges of the 
Melpa (Strathern 1971), the gimaiye exchanges of the Siani (Salisbury 
1962), or the abutu exchanges of Goodenough Island (Young 1971). In 
contrast to the prepared food consumed at feasts, this food may be 
either raw (e.g. yams, sacks of flour), processed (e.g. cooked or smoked 
meat), or even live potential food (e.g. pigs or cattle). In the case of live 
animals, in particular, the potential for long-term reinvestment is obvi- 
ous; but even the more perishable forms may be quickly redeployed 
to a certain extent in other local exchange networks or in subsequent 
commensal hospitality (e.g. see Hogbin 1970; Feil 1984). The exchange 
of food in this manner may take place completely outside of a com- 
mensal consumption context that one would properly call a feast, as 
with the moka (Strathern 1971); or a feast may serve as the arena for 
such exchanges. In the latter case, different kinds of foods may be used 
for the feast and the exchange transaction, as in the Abelam yam 
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exchange, where long yams are exchanged and short yams are eaten 
with soup and greens (Kaberry 1941-2). Although both of the two 
political uses of food described above (commensal consumption and 
nondestructive gift exchange) may take place at feasts, it is important 
for the purposes of this discussion that the distinction between them is 
not obscured by subsuming them both under the general term “feast- 
ing.” Commensal consumption (which is taken here to be the defini- 
tive attribute of a feast) places obvious limitations on the possibilities 
of the guest/receiver to reemploy the food she has received in the ful- 
fillment of reciprocal obligations of other exchange relationships; it 
removes goods permanently and immediately from circulation. It is 
thus a less fluid (and perhaps more subtle) use of food in manipulating 
social relations than is the nondestructive exchange pattern that may 
or may not accompany a feast.’ 

In addition to the commensal politics involved in food and drink 
consumption and possible simultaneous exchanges of food, feasts 
also frequently serve as a public venue for the concurrent prestation 
or exchange of various kinds of durable valuables, as with the Kwak- 
iutl “potlatch” (Codere 1950; Suttles 1991) or the kelo feasts of 
Choiseul Island (Scheffler 1965). This latter feature is one of the 
important functions feasts often serve in the larger regional political 
economy: they act as the nodal contexts that articulate regional 
exchange systems. Commensal hospitality establishes relationships 
between exchange partners, affines, or political leaders and provides 
the social ambiance for the exchange of valuables, bridewealth, and 
other goods that circulate through a region. Feasts also serve to pro- 
vide links to the gods or ancestors, which can be used to define the 
structure of relations between social groups or categories within a 
region or community (Friedman 1984). They also provide an impor- 
tant mechanism for the process of labor mobilization that underlies 
the political economy. While serving all these broader functions, 
feasts simultaneously offer myriad possibilities for individual manip- 
ulation of commensal politics. 

The critical point is that commensal hospitality centering around 
food and drink distribution and consumption is a practice that, like 
the exchange of gifts, serves to establish and maintain social rela- 
tions. This is why feasts are often viewed as mechanisms of social sol- 
idarity that serve to establish a sense of community. However, as 
Mauss (1966) pointed out, these are relations of reciprocal obligation, 
which translate into a relationship of social superiority and inferior- 
ity unless and until the equivalent can be returned. In this feature, 
the potential of hospitality to be manipulated as a tool in defining 
social relations, lies the crux of commensal politics. Hospitality is, of 
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course, only one of many potential fields of political action (Bour- 
dieu 1977; Modjeska 1982; Lemonnier 1990); but its special attribute 
is that, because of the intimate nature of the practice of sharing food, 
of all forms of gift presentation it is perhaps the most effective at sub- 
tly euphemizing the self-interested nature of the process. 


Feast Patterns 


Three different patterns may be distinguished in a schematic fashion 
in the ways feasts are used and in the functions they serve within the 
political economy. I am not really proposing here a typology of 
kinds of feasts, but rather a dissection of the political dimension of 
feasting as an institution. The first of these feast patterns is directed 
toward the acquisition of social power, and the latter two are directed 
toward the maintenance of existing inequalities in power relations. 
The first two operate primarily through an emphasis on quantity, 
and the last operates through an emphasis on style. The first two 
work through the idiom of donor/receiver, superiority/subordina- 
tion relations within an inclusive binding exchange dyad, whereas 
the latter works through the idiom of diacritical exclusion in an 
insider/outsider relationship. 


Entrepreneurial Feasts 


‘The first of these feast patterns, which I will call the “entrepreneurial 
feast,” involves the competitive manipulation of commensal hospi- 
tality toward the acquisition of what Bourdieu (1977) calls “symbolic 
capital” which translates into informal political power and economic 
advantage.‘ By informal political power I mean what is often called 
“prestige,” or what Salisbury (1962) called “free-floating power.” That 
is, an ability to influence group decisions or actions which derives not 
from the authority vested in a particular formalized status or role, but 
rather from the relations created and reproduced in the process of 
personal interaction. In this case, those are multiple relations of reci- 
procal obligation and sentiments of social superiority/subordination 
between host and guests, created through generous displays of hospi- 
tality. The power derived from this sort of commensal politics may 
range from a subtle and temporary affirmation of elevated status 
(such as attitudes of superiority and deference) to demands for certain 
rights and leading managerial roles in group decisions. In societies 
without formal specialized political roles, hosting feasts is very often 
a major means of acquiring and maintaining the prestige necessary to 
exert leadership. In societies where institutionalized political roles or 
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formal status distinctions exist, but without fixed hereditary rules for 
determining who may fill them, competitive feasting is often the 
means by which individuals assume and hold these roles and sta- 
tuses. In all cases, this kind of power is continually being renegotiated 
and contested through competitive commensal politics. 

This type of feasting has been described by various anthropolo- 
gists in many contexts ranging from Melanesia to Central America to 
Asia to Africa (e.g. Hocart 1916; Powdermaker 1932; Cancian 1965, 
Scheffler 1965; Young 1971; Tosh 1978; Kennedy 1978; Friedman 
1984; Volkman 1985; Rehfisch 1987; Hayden and Gargett 1990). In 
societies with an egalitarian political ethos, the self-interested manip- 
ulative nature of the process may be concealed or euphemized by the 
fact that it is carried out through the socially valued and integrated 
institution of generous hospitality, and it may even be perceived by 
the participants as a leveling device. However, this apparent leveling 
is merely the conversion of economic capital into “symbolic capital” 
(Bourdieu 1977: 171-83). Feasts may be used as a form of what Firth 
(1983) has called “indebtedness engineering” every bit as much as the 
prestation of valuables. This is quite clear in the cases where feasting 
is recognized by the participants to be openly aggressive (Scheffler 
1965; Rehfisch 1987), but it is equally operative in cases where com- 
petitive manipulation is more subtly euphemized. ) 

Commensal hospitality may be manipulated in the entrepreneurial 
feast pattern for economic advantage as well as for political power, 
especially through the institution of the work-party feast; this was par- 
ticularly true of societies in the past. The work-party feast is a labor 
mobilization device with a worldwide distribution in which a group of 
people are called together to work on a specific project for a day and 
are then treated to a meal and/or drink, after which the host owns the 
proceeds of the day’s labor. Before the development and spread of the 
monetary economy, this was virtually the only means (excluding slav- 
ery) by which a group larger than the family could be mobilized for a 
project requiring a larger communal effort. This is particularly true of 
societies without centralized political authority, but even obligatory 
forms of corvée labor organized by chiefs normally operate within this 
idiom by providing refreshments for workers. There is actually a 
range of work-party types running between what Erasmus (1956) 
called “exchange” and “festive” forms of labor. In the former, the 
quantity of food and drink offered is relatively small but the obligation 
to reciprocate labor services at the work parties of others is strong. 
These are not normally effective in mobilizing very large groups. In 
the “festive” type, much larger work groups can be organized, and 
these are also more effective at recruiting labor without reference to 
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kinship and neighborhood affiliation. Moreover, the obligation to pro- 
vide reciprocal labor services is minimal or nonexistent, but the quan- 
tities of food and drink required are much greater. Work-party feasts 
on this end of the spectrum are viewed by the participants more as 
finite exchange transactions. These should not be regarded as mutu- 
ally exclusive binary types, but rather as poles of a continuum in 
which examples tending toward both extremes may be employed in 
the same society for different purposes (Erasmus 1956; Dietler 1989). 

Work-party feasts are important in the political economy for two 
reasons. In the first place, as with all other types of feast, they pro- 
vide an opportunity to make public statements about prestige 
(Kennedy 1978: 118). In the second place, they act as a mechanism 
of indirect conversion in multicentric economies, which provides a 
potential catalyst for increasing inequality in social relations. This lat- 
ter aspect may be illustrated by reference to an ethnohistorical study 
on precolonial iron production conducted among the Samia people 
in western Kenya (Dietler 1989). 

The Samia are an agricultural people with a traditionally acephalous 
form of political organization. Until the influx of European industrially 
produced iron in the 1920s, all of the iron used over an area of several 
thousand square kilometers, encompassing both Samia and the neigh- 
boring Luo territory, was derived from a single ore source in the Samia 
hills. This fact is reflected in the Luo name for the principal object pro- 
duced from this ore, a large iron hoe blade called Kwer Nyagot, or “Hoe, 
Daughter of the Hills.” The production of these hoes was based upon 
a system fueled by large feasts. A wealthy man with a large number of 
wives capable of preparing a substantial quantity of beer and food 
would call together all the willing men of the area on a given day to 
mine ore from the Samia hills. There was no obligation to participate, 
but men were drawn to do so by the reputation of the host for gener- 
ous hospitality. After gathering the ore, these men were treated to a lav- 
ish feast, and the host was left with a large supply of iron ore. No further 
compensation was required. A smelter and a smith were then called to 
convert the ore into hoes, and they were compensated by being given 
some of these hoes. The hoes, some of which still survive as heirlooms, 
were extremely valuable. Although used for subsistence agriculture, 
they formed part of the prestige sphere of exchange: their acquisition 
required the giving of livestock and they were even used along with cat- 
tle as bridewealth in marriage transactions (Dietler 1989). 

While this method of engaging in iron production was in princi- 
ple open to all Samia men, in practical terms its effective manipula- 
tion was limited to those wealthy enough to provide sufficiently large 
feasts to mobilize a large work-party. Moreover, there is an obvious 
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link between subsistence production, marriage, and iron production, 
which would insure that an initial position of advantage in access to 
this process would tend to have a spiraling effect in augmenting 
wealth and prestige. That is, wealth in cattle was necessary to obtain 
many wives, whose labor could produce a large feast. But once this 
was achieved, the hoes gained through the institution of the work- 
party feast could be used to obtain more wives (through conversion 
to stock used as bridewealth or used directly in marriage transac- 
tions); and the increased productive capacity represented by these 
women could be used to amass the supplies for a large feast more 
effectively and frequently, and to engage again in iron production. 
Men without the initial “capital” to produce a large feast were effec- 
tively excluded from the cycle. 

This example serves to illustrate how feasts may act as a means of 
conversion among spheres of exchange in a multicentric economy. 
While grain is so low on the scale of value that no one would be will- 
ing to accept even a huge quantity of it in direct exchange for prestige 
goods, its conversion into beer and food in the context of a feast is a 
prime means of acquiring prestige and mobilizing the labor by which 
prestige exchange objects ultimately can be obtained. It also demon- 
strates the way in which entrepreneurial feasts serve as a conduit for 
reciprocal conversions of economic and symbolic capital (Bourdieu 
1977). People are drawn to participate in such “festive” work parties by 
the reputation of the host for generous hospitality. This reputation is an 
aspect of symbolic capital acquired through the expenditure of eco- 
nomic capital in previous feasts. But through the institution of the 
work-party feast, this symbolic capital is used to harness the labor of 
others for the acquisition of further economic capital. Finally, this 
example also illustrates how the manipulation of this practice can lead 
to increasing social and economic inequality. When one segment of a 
community becomes adept at managing this entrepreneurial device 
and begins to act consistently as hosts of large work-party feasts while 
others find themselves continually serving as guests/workers, then one 
has the beginnings of a pattern of labor exploitation by which some 
individuals or groups are able to dominate the system and extract 
wealth and prestige from the labor of others (Barth 1967; Dietler 1989). 

The entrepreneurial feast pattern operates on a variety of scales 
and in numerous contexts within a given society. It may extend from 
the private hosting of a pot of beer among a small group of friends 
to the hosting of trade partners from another community to the spon- 
sorship of major community life crisis ceremonies and religious fes- 
tivals. Guests may include members of the local community or 
people from other communities. The extent of the symbolic capital 


derived from these activities varies according to the context, lav- 
ishness, and range of guests convened. The host may be either an 
individual household, a kinship unit, or an entire community. In the 
latter cases there are usually certain individuals who act as managers 
and derive prestige from their role in successfully organizing and 
executing feasts that represent the group to outsiders; hence prestige 
accrues to both the hosting group as a whole and to certain influen- 
tial individuals who can mobilize group activities. 

While most households will engage in some form of this kind of 
feasting behavior, hosting large-scale feasts requires considerable 
planning, time, and labor (for both agricultural production and culi- 
nary preparation), as well as large surplus stocks of food and/or drink. 
The kinds of food and drink available in prehistoric societies would 
generally have had very limited storability, especially once prepared 
for consumption. This would necessitate, in most cases, a large labor 
force for final preparation and serving just prior to the feast as well as 
command of a large ready supply of agricultural produce. The insti- 
tutional arrangements for mobilizing these large supplies of labor and 
food vary a great deal from society to society, but in all cases the orga- 
nization and execution of a large feast requires the host to be a good 
manager. It is usually advantageous for a household sponsoring a 
feast to be able to provide a large portion, if not the bulk, of the labor 
and raw materials from its own reserves, and a high incidence of 
polygyny among Big-men and other types of informal leaders is often 
cited in this connection (Geschire 1982; Friedman 1984; Lemonnier 
1990). As noted above, in some cases work-party feasts may also be 
employed to harness the labor of others in differentially increasing 
the productive base of certain households. In most cases of very large 
feasts, however, the host must mobilize additional food and labor 
contributions through personal networks of social obligation. These 
networks of support are established by adept building up of symbolic 
capital over the years through various arenas of prestige competition 
and various deployments of economic capital. Hence a large, lavish 
feast is not just an isolated event. It is a moment of public drama in a 
continuous process of political manipulation that serves as an adver- 
tisement of the scale of the support base that a social manager has 
been able to construct through various transactions at the same time 
that it produces further social credit and symbolic capital. 


Patron-Role Feast 


Returning to our discussion of the major political roles of feasts, the 
second feast pattern that may be distinguished, and that I will call the 
‘“patron-role feast,” is the formalized use of commensal hospitality to 
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symbolically reiterate and legitimize institutionalized relations of 
unequal social power. This corresponds to a form of what has tradi- 
tionally been called “redistribution” in the literature of economic 
anthropology (Polanyi 1957; Sahlins 1972), or what Pryor (1977), 
paying closer attention to the actual flows of material goods, has 
called “centric transfers.” The operative principle behind this form 
of commensal politics is the same as for the previous type: the rela- 
tionship of reciprocal obligation engendered through hospitality. In 
this case, however, the expectation of equal reciprocation is no 
longer maintained. Rather, the acceptance of a continually unequal 
pattern of hospitality symbolically expresses the formalization of 
unequal relations of status and power, and this acceptance ideologi- 
cally naturalizes the formalization through repetition of an event that 
induces sentiments of social debt. On the one hand, those who are 
continually in the role of guests are symbolically acknowledging 
their acceptance of “minister” status (Mauss 1966: 72) vis-a-vis the 
continual host. On the other hand, the role of continual and gener- 
ous host for the community at large comes to be seen as a duty 
incumbent upon the person who occupies a particular elevated sta- 
tus position or formal political role. Institutionalization of authority 
depends on this binding commensal link between unequal partners 
in a patron/client relationship. 

This is the principle that lies behind the regular lavish hospitality 
expected of chiefs in many societies. This sense of obligation for gen- 
erosity in a commensal context is nicely encapsulated in the Baganda 
definition of the essential qualities of a good chief: “beer, meat and 
politeness” (Mair 1934: 183). One might also cite Casati’s (1891:248) 
observation about such duties among the Azande: “A chief must 
know how to drink; he must get drunk often and thoroughly” (Wash- 
burne 1961: 10 ). This is not, as has sometimes been posited, a func- 
tionally adaptive means of providing balanced food security for a 
population. Rather, it is a politico-symbolic device for legitimizing 
status differences (Friedman 1984; Hayden and Gargett 1990). 

Chiefs raise food supplies for this lavish public hospitality in a vari- 
ety of ways (Schapera 1938; Richards 1939; Hunter 1961: 384-89). 
Tribute in food and drink often furnishes a certain part, with individu- 
als obligated to provide the chief with a portion of their own produc- 
tion. The work-party feast (especially in the more obligatory corvée 
form), directed toward the extensive fields of the chief, is another very 
common mechanism of mobilizing food stocks for such purposes. 
Moreover, chiefs are very often ostentatiously polygynous in compari- 
son to their people, providing a large pool of household labor and they 
sometimes have attached forms of dependent labor, such as slaves. 
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Diacritical Feasts 


The third major feast pattern, which I call the “diacritical feast,” in- 
volves the use of differentiated cuisine and styles of consumption as a 
diacritical symbolic device to naturalize and reify concepts of ranked 
differences in social status (Elias 1978; Goody 1982; Bourdieu 1984). 
Although it serves a somewhat similar function to the previous pattern 
(i.e. the naturalization and objectification of inequality in social rela- 
tions), it differs from it in several important respects. In the first place, 
the basis of symbolic force shifts from quantity to style. Moreover, the 
emphasis shifts from a commensal bond between unequal partners to 
a statement of exclusive and unequal commensal circles: obligations of 
reciprocal hospitality are no longer the basis of status claims and 
power. This is the distinction made by Goody (1982) when he differ- 
entiated between “hieratic” and “hierarchical” systems of stratification 
in his discussion of the origins and significance of cuisine. This practice 
transforms elite feasts into what Appadurai (1986: 21) has called “tour- 
naments of value” that serve both to define elite status membership 
and to channel social competition within clearly defined boundaries. 

Diacritical stylistic distinctions may be based upon the use of rare 
or expensive foods or food service vessels and implements. Or they 
may be based upon differences in the complexity of the pattern of 
preparation and consumption of food and the specialized knowl- 
edge (or “cultural capital”: Bourdieu 1984) this entails. Because this 
type of feasting relies upon style for its symbolic force, it is subject to 
emulation by those aspiring to higher status. This can result in the 
gradual spread through a society of food practices by what Appadu- 
rai (1986) has described as a “turnstile effect,” as happened in ancient 
Greece with the expansion of the symposion (wine-drinking party) 
from its aristocratic origins throughout urban society (Dentzer 1982; 
Murray 1990). Such emulation can be thwarted only by the imposi- 
tion of sumptuary laws or by the use of exotic foods and consump- 
tion paraphernalia, access to which can be controlled through 
elevated expense or limited networks of acquisition. In the absence 
of effective monopolization, the symbolic force of elite food practices 
can eventually become “devalued” and this may provoke continual 
shifts in elite style as it reacts to the process of emulation. 

In looking for evidence of diacritical feasting practices in the 
archaeological record, care must be taken not to confuse these with 
the kinds of practices that may be used to differentiate feasts in gen- 
eral, as public ritual events, from everyday informal consumption.> 
In many cases, this distinction is marked simply by differences in the 
sheer quantity of food and drink proffered and consumed, or by a 
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change in the location and timing of consumption. However, the 
same classes of devices used as symbolic diacritica in marking social 
distinctions may be employed to distinguish ritual from quotidian 
practice by serving as “framing devices” that act as cues establishing 
the ritual significance of events (Miller 1985: 181-3). Feasts may be 
marked by special foods (e.g. ones which are expensive, rare, espe- 
cially rich, particularly sweet, etc.). Alternatively, special service ves- 
sels may be employed for this purpose. Finally, atypical complexity 
in recipes or in the structure of service and consumption may be 
used to invoke such distinctions. The archaeologist must rely upon a 
critical evaluation of the context and association of the evidence in 
order to distinguish between diacritical feasts marking social classes 
or categories and the diacritical use of cuisine to mark feasts as spe- 
cial events. For example, types of ceramic fine tableware that are 
found only in funerary contexts, but in all funerary contexts, are 
more likely representative of feasts as special events, whereas large 
bronze drinking vessels found in a limited number of wealthy buri- 
als most likely indicate feasts marking social classes. 

While there is an obvious correlation with increasing social stratifi- 
cation and complexity of structures of political power, these three feast 
patterns should not be interpreted as strict evolutionary stages. Rather, 
they constitute a progressively inclusive repertoire of forms of com- 
mensal politics. That is, although there are and have been societies in 
which only entrepreneurial feasts operate, societies in which diacritical 
feasts are found are also likely to have each of the two other types. 
Where cuisine is used as a diacritical symbolic device between classes, 
competitive commensal politics still will be used by individuals or 
groups jockeying for relative status within those classes, and unequal 
commensal hospitality will be simultaneously used to legitimize insti- 
tutionalized political authority roles. Likewise, both entrepreneurial 
and patron-role feasts are likely to be operative where the latter type is 
found: the use of redistributive hospitality by chiefs or other “patrons” 
to maintain their authority does not preclude the use of competitive 
hospitality by others to define their relative statuses below that of the 
chief (or indeed its use by clients to curry favor with patrons [Barlett 
1980]), or its use by chiefs of different areas to negotiate and define 
their relative statuses vis-a-vis each other. 


Prehistoric Europe 


How can this perspective on feasts and commensal politics help us to 
understand the development of social relations in prehistoric Euro- 
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pean societies, and what can we say about long-term developments 
in the matter of food and politics? I will address this question in two 
ways. First, I will offer a very brief and schematic sketch of what can 
be discerned in this domain during the course of European prehis- 
tory, and then I will employ a more detailed examination of the 
period most familiar to me, the Early Iron Age, to illustrate how an 
examination of food, power, and status can provide a window of 
entry for new understanding of particular ancient societies. 

Very little can be ascertained about commensal politics during the 
Paleolithic, the period of prehistory contemporary with the Ice Ages, 
which ended about 10,000 years ago. From preserved faunal and flo- 
ral evidence archaeologists have been able to piece together a partial 
and tentative picture of the diet of peoples living in different regions 
at different times (Dennell 1983; Mellars 1985; Gamble 1986). These 
studies indicate a great deal of regional and temporal variation within 
a general pattern of reliance on variable proportions of wild animal 
foods, particularly large game animals such as mammoth, reindeer, 
deer, bovids, and horse. During most periods a fairly wide range of 
animals was utilized, but during some periods and in certain areas a 
more specialized focus on specific species (e.g. reindeer or mam- 
moth) appears to have been practised. Fish may have developed into 
a food resource of some importance in a few areas late in the Pale- 
olithic (Jochim 1983; Hayden et al. 1987). Very little evidence exists 
of the wild plant contribution to the diet, but it has been suggested 
that peoples of at least the Upper Paleolithic (i.e. the last phase, from 
about 35,000 to 10,000 years ago) relied upon a “hunter/collector” 
subsistence strategy in which, in contrast to the alternative “for- 
ager/gatherer” strategy now practised in several modern tropical 
contexts, plant foods formed a much less important contribution to 
the diet than did meat (Binford 1980, 1982; Gamble 1986). 

This would mean that periodic events of meat sharing by suc- 
cessful hunters or leaders of hunting groups may have provided a 
basis for acquiring prestige and informal leadership roles within the 
rather small and flexible social groups that lived together. Interpre- 
tative caution is suggested by Wiessner’s (this volume) analytical sur- 
vey of data from modern forager societies (or what Hayden calls 
“simple hunter-gatherers”), which indicates that most such societies 
have well-developed social mechanisms that serve to dissipate the 
political potential of the use of food in this way. However, as she fur- 
ther points out, some of the limitations on the manipulative use of 
food in modern forager societies may be a feature of their integration 
into the larger regional and world political economy, which has 
tended to diminish the role of local leadership. Hunter-gatherers of 
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at least late Paleolithic Europe may well have had much more devel- 
oped institutions allowing the acquisition of informal leadership and 
social power than modern hunter-gatherers (Mellars 1985). Interest- 
ingly, Wiessner’s data (this volume) also suggest that modern hunters 
have the greatest prestige in societies that rely most on meat in their 
diet (i.e. those closest to the hunter/collector pattern proposed for 
Upper Paleolithic Europe). } 

In any case, it is not clear when this pattern might have developed. 
Anatomically fully modern humans (Homo sapiens sapiens) appeared in 
Europe only at the beginning of the Upper Paleolithic, and we do not 
really have any firm basis for analogical inferences for hominid 
behavior during the several hundred thousand years before that 
period, when archaic Homo sapiens and Neanderthals were present 
in Europe. If De Waal’s (1986, 1989) interpretations of chimpanzee 
behavior are considered, there may be some justification for extend- 
ing food-sharing behavior and its potential manipulation for social 
and political purposes back to some early common ancestral species 
(see Isaac 1978a, 1978b); although this remains a hotly contested issue 
in the archaeological literature (cf. Binford 1981; Marshall 1993). 

Feasts as distinct events are, to say the least, very difficult to detect 
in the Paleolithic archaeological evidence. Butchery patterns in the 
faunal remains certainly demonstrate that cooking operations (e.g. 
boiling, marrow extraction, roasting) were sufficiently developed by 
the Upper Paleolithic to offer possibilities for some minor complex- 
ity of culinary elaboration (Le Tensorer 1985). Moreover, some of 
the large concentrations of animal bones that often have been inter- 
preted as mass kill sites, such as at La Solutré, certainly would have 
provided extraordinary quantities of food that might have served 
feasting events (Mohen 1986). However, this interpretation requires 
that these sites can be demonstrated, in the light of modern tapho- 
nomic understanding of site formation processes, to represent single- 
episode deposits of human origin; and the realization of this goal 
remains difficult. It may be surmised that the large seasonal concen- 
trations of population proposed for several areas in late Paleolithic 
Europe quite probably would have included feasting among the rit- 
ual activities serving to establish and maintain social relations 
(Jochim 1983; Mellars 1985), and that these would have served 
equally as a venue for commensal politics. However, the physical 
evidence for such feasts is lacking and, for the most part, in the Pale- 
olithic one can advance little beyond plausible surmises. 

The succeeding Mesolithic period witnessed the adaptation of a 
diet based on hunted and gathered foods to a progressively more 
forested and temperate post-glacial environment beginning about 
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10,000 years ago (Tringham 1971; Dennell 1983). Variety seems to 
have been a common characteristic of the food repertoire. A range 
of somewhat smaller woodland animal species was hunted, includ- 
ing especially red deer, but also various other types of deer, pig, ovi- 
caprids, and aurochs. Birds and small mammals also formed part of 
the diet; fish and shellfish were eaten in significant quantities in some 
areas, leading to possibilities for sedentary occupation (Rowley- 
Conwy 1983; Price 1985). Evidence of plant foods is still very mea- 
ger and ambiguous, but a rich variety was available for exploitation 
(Clarke 1976; Jochim 1976), and bone chemistry studies may even- 
tually provide a more reliable picture of the vegetal component of 
the diet than have scarce floral and seed remains (Price 1989)/ Some 
evidence also exists for the exploitation of honey (Dennell 1983: 
126), and it is of interest in the context of this discussion that this 
would have presented improved possibilities for early production of 
alcoholic beverages (Brothwell 1969: 165). 

We are, again, in a rather poor position to understand commensal 
politics during this period. Presumably meat sharing was still a poten- 
tially common means of establishing prestige. Indeed, the shift toward 
smaller, less gregarious animals and the use of the bow and arrow 
may have more readily allowed greater individual manipulation of 
this means of acquiring prestige, as the strategy of hunting may have 
relied less on group effort and more on individual skill. However, the 
broader resource base, particularly the foraging exploitation of sta- 
tionary, predictable resources (such as shellfish) might well have mit- 
igated the relative nutritional importance of hunting. It is unclear in 
what ways this might have affected its symbolic importance in par- 
ticular cases (as modern ethnographic studies show, there is no nec- 
essary direct correlation) or to what extent commensal political 
strategies, insofar as they were developed, may have shifted toward 
the control of foraging and culinary labor. In the case of culinary 
labor, one might expect manipulations leading eventually to gender- 
based patterns of labor exploitation within “household” units. Several 
scholars have entertained the possibility that “complex hunter-gath- 
erer” societies may have developed during this period in several areas 
of Europe (e.g. Price 1985), and that this might be associated with a 
circumvention of the structural barriers to the political use of food 
described by Wiessner (this volume) for “forager” societies. Unfortu- 
nately, however, our ability to detect feasts in the archaeological 
record remains little better than during the preceding period. 

With the spread of agriculture and animal domestication through 
Europe, we begin to perceive the operation of feasts in society more 
directly. These new techniques of food production appeared first in 
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Greece and the Balkans during the seventh millennium B.C. (largely 
as an extension of practices developed earlier in the Middle East). 
They then spread, in a complicated pattern and through a variety of 
social processes, westward along the Mediterranean coastal zones; 
and somewhat later (during the sixth millennium B.C.), these tech- 
niques of food production were carried through the heart of central 
and western Europe with a complex known as the “Bandkeramik” 
culture. After several millennia of adoption of agriculture by indige- 
nous hunter-gatherer societies and the gradual territorial expansion of 
agricultural societies, by the fourth millennium B.C. subsistence over 
virtually the whole of Europe had come to rely on these techniques 
(Tringham 1971; Dennell 1983; Whittle 1985; Barker 1985). Eventu- 
ally, the dominant crops everywhere were wheat and barley, and the 
dominant food animals were cattle, pigs, sheep, and goats. These, of 
course, varied a great deal locally in relative importance, and they 
were combined with other complexes of cereals, legumes, vegeta- 
bles, fruits, and animals in the elaboration of local culinary traditions. 
For example, grapes for the production of wine and olives became a 
crucial feature of the Aegean diet during the third millennium B.C. 
(Renfrew 1972: 304-7), and this eventually became a general Mediter- 
ranean pattern. Because of the sedentary nature of settlements and 
the prevalence of storage and techniques such as parching grain, the 
evidence for reconstructing specific local diets is generally much bet- 
ter during the Neolithic than for preceding periods. In a few cases of 
extraordinary preservation, such as the numerous Alpine lake 
dwellings of France, Switzerland, and Germany, it has even been pos- 
sible to suggest reconstructed recipes (Jacomet and Schibler 1985). 

Bender (1978, 1985) has suggested that the initial spread of agri- 
culture may be related to demands generated by competitive politi- 
cal relations on productivity and production in some hunter-gatherer 
societies. This political activity would have evolved in the context of 
regional exchange networks for valuables and marriage partners. 
Hayden (1990) has further developed this idea in suggesting specifi- 
cally that the competitive manipulation of food for the acquisition of 
power by “accumulators” among “complex hunter-gatherers” was 
the catalyst responsible for the origins and spread of agriculture. 
While these arguments were only marginally directed at Europe, 
they may well provide an explanation for the spread of agriculture 
into many regions where it is clear that the change involved a trans- 
fer or transformation of techniques rather than a movement of peo- 
ple (Voytek and Tringham 1989). 

What is clear in the European evidence is that, from early in the 
Neolithic, food containers and sometimes food remains began to 
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appear in funerary contexts over a very wide area (Tringham 1971: 
87, 124, 154, 190; Whittle 1985: 89-91, 160, 197-99), indicating that 
the ritual consumption of food played an important role in the 
“politico-symbolic drama” of funerary ritual. In fact, from the 
Neolithic on, pottery became by far the most common and consis- 
tent item of funerary furniture throughout Europe.° This is not nec- 
essarily an indication of the first appearance of this funerary role for 
feasts, since it may simply be due to the vastly superior preservation 
qualities of the containers of durable ceramic material that were first 
manufactured by early agricultural societies. It does, however, give 
us our first solid evidence of this connection. | 

Broad generalization about pan-European burial patterns is 
extremely difficult (indeed foolhardy) due to the great amount of 
regional and temporal variation. For example, in the earliest 
Neolithic societies of southeastern Europe burials were often in pits 
within settlements, whereas many Bandkeramik burials are clustered 
in independent cemeteries of single graves. In some regions (partic- 
ularly in western and northern Europe), burials were at first collec- 
tively grouped in large “megalithic” tombs. Nevertheless, with the 
caveat that meaningful analysis must really be based upon regionally 
specific patterns, it is possible to offer a few tentative general obser- 
vations relevant to the central theme of this paper. In the earlier 
phases of the Neolithic, the food consumption containers found in 
graves are generally of the same type as those found on settlements. 
This may be interpreted as indicating that ritual distinction of con- 
sumption was most likely to have been marked by quantity rather 
than by the style of presentation. Later, pots of a different shape or 
style from those representative of domestic contexts are characteris- 
tic of burials or ceremonial sites in some regions (e.g the “grooved 
ware” found on English henge monuments), and greater quantitative 
differences in vessels included in graves are sometimes notable. 
These features most probably indicate an elaboration of complexity 
in feasting ritual through both relative quantity and stylistic means, 
although there seems little convincing evidence of the development 
of diacritical feasting practices until perhaps the Beaker burials of the 
final Neolithic, or Chalcolithic, period (Sherratt 1986).’ 

The growing importance of feasts in the political economy during 
the Neolithic may also be detected indirectly in several features, 
including the construction of large monuments (particularly in west- 
ern Europe) and the expansion of exchange networks. Massive 
earthen burial mounds, megalithic tombs, earthwork enclosures, and 
standing stone arrangements (such as Stonehenge or the alignments 
of Carnac) are all evidence of large communal labor projects that 
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almost certainly relied upon work-party feasts for their mobilization. 
These would have been sponsored by individuals or groups that 
would have gained prestige in addition to labor in the process; the 
visibility of the monument would have been, in addition to its other 
cultural significance, a conspicuous advertisement of the scale of the 
labor capable of being mobilized. Whether these may have been 
corvée projects organized by chiefs or “festive labor” projects exe- 
cuted through entrepreneurial feasts is difficult to determine. Ren- 
frew (1973) has suggested that the size of some of the latest projects — 
necessarily implies centralized political authority, but this seems 
questionable. Many of the monuments show evidence of having 
been built in sections, and it is quite conceivable that they were con- 
structed by smaller work parties over time or, for example, by neigh- 
borhood or lineage-based labor groups (each mobilized by separate 
feasts) working in competition with each other (Startin and Bradley 
1981; Bradley 1984). A similar process has been convincingly sug- 
gested to explain the construction of early ceremonial monuments in 
Peru (Burger 1992). Given the possibilities for labor mobilization 
through feasts (Dietler 1989), it seems prudent to critically question 
claims for the necessity of institutionalized central political authority 
behind large-scale monuments and labor projects. 

Neolithic England has produced a series of curious large earth- 
work structures called “causewayed enclosures” that offer further 
evidence for feasting. These are far from homogeneous in their struc- 
ture and associated materials, and caution should be used in treating 
them as a uniform phenomenon (Burgess et al. 1988). However, 
aside from the labor mobilization involved in their construction, sev- 
eral of these have yielded evidence of meat consumption on a large 
scale and other features that suggest that they may have been com- 
munal centers for feasting and exchange (Smith 1965; Bradley 1984). 
One may surmise - albeit on the basis of an association established 
by ethnographic analogy rather than a great deal of archaeological 
evidence that feasting also played a prominent role in the growth of 
the exchange networks through which objects such as flint and vari- 
ous kinds of stone axes were circulating over large areas by the later 
Neolithic (Clough and Cummins 1979; Bradley and Edmonds 1993). 
Feasts would have been important in this context both in production 
and exchange, that is, in mobilizing mining parties for stone quarry- 
ing and in exchange transactions between trade partners. 

Given the nature of the archaeological record and the difficulty of 
distinguishing between entrepreneurial and patron-role feasts on 
purely material grounds, it is difficult to say precisely at what point 
the latter may have developed during the Neolithic. This must be 
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judged on the basis of other evidence from settlements and burials 
that indicates the emergence of institutionalized political roles and 
hierarchical status differences, a process that was quite variable in dif- 
ferent areas of Europe (Bradley 1984; Whittle 1985; Shennan 1993). 

During the succeeding Bronze Age, which began in some areas 
during the late third millennium B.C., an increasing emphasis on eat- 
ing and particularly on drinking equipment placed in burials is evi- 
dent; it is possible to fairly clearly detect status differentiation 
associated with such culinary material in many areas (Coles and 
Harding 1979). In certain cases this is represented by markedly dif- 
ferent quantities of essentially similar ceramic tableware, pointing 
toward quantity as the primary indicator of status. However, in other 
cases the clear beginnings of differentiated cuisine and the diacritical 
feast pattern may be detected in the use of rare and precious materi- 
als for exclusively elite feasting equipment (such as gold cups and 
bowls: Taylour 1983: 118-24, 144, 146), or the similar use of items 
that require considerable specialist expertise in their manufacture 
(such as sheet bronze cauldrons and buckets: Hawkes and Smith 
1957). This diacritical drinking and culinary pattern is particularly 
marked in some extremely elaborate and opulent graves of the 
Mycenaean state in the Mediterranean region. However, it can also 
be detected in various areas of temperate Europe, particularly in 
some extravagant tumulus graves constructed during the latest (or 
“Urnfield”) period of the Bronze Age, such as those of Saint-Romain- 
de-Jalionas in France (Verger and Guillaumet 1988), Hart an der Alz 
in Bavaria (Miiller-Karpe 1959: 156), or Ockov in Slovakia (Paulik 
1962), with their collections of impressive sheet-bronze feasting gear. 
This incorporation of bronze vessels in feasting ritual is not acciden- 
tal; feasts quite probably played a major role in the articulation of the 
extensive exchange networks that were responsible for the circula- 
tion of metal resources across Europe, and commensal politics was 
critical for the operation of the prestige goods economies that relied 
upon bronze objects. 

During the Iron Age (roughly the last eight centuries of the first 
millennium B.C.), the evidence for studying feasting becomes even 
more extensive and detailed. As will be shown in the following sec- 
tion, it has the potential to be exploited to great benefit in specific 
cases. To a certain extent this increased visibility of evidence is due to 
the equipment used in the elaboration of diacritical feasting practices. 
The Early Iron Age cemetery of the Austrian salt-mining community 
of Hallstatt, for example, is richly endowed with sheet bronze feasting 
vessels (Merhart 1969). The chiefly tumulus burials of the West Hall- 
statt domain contain yet more spectacular sets of bronze, gold, and 


ceramic feasting gear (imported from the Mediterranean states and 
produced locally), and similar kinds of objects continued to be used 
during the Late (or La Téne) Iron Age (Ruoff 1985, Kaenel 1985). 
This evidence is supplemented by traces of a trade in wine between 
the Mediterranean states and the societies of western Europe that 
began during the seventh century B.C. (Dietler 1990a, 1992). In the 
last century before the Roman conquest of Gaul this trade resulted in 
the importation of perhaps forty million amphoras of Roman wine 
into the region (Tchernia 1983). For this latter period, our knowledge 
of feasting in this area is further enhanced by contemporary descrip- 
tions of feasting practices provided by Greek and Roman authors 
(e.g. Athenaeus IV, 152c-d). Moreover, as early as the sixth century 
B.C., decoration on bronze situlae from northern Italy (themselves 
used in feasting) provide us with detailed pictorial renderings of feasts 
in progress (Bonfante 1981; Ruoff 1985). Although it falls outside the 
scope of this paper, the evidence pertaining to feasting in the literate 
Mediterranean state societies (Greek, Etruscan, and Roman) is, of 
course, even more abundant. It includes literary descriptions and 
visual depictions on ceramics, metalwork, and murals; this has given 
rise to numerous analyses that provide significant insights into social 
relations and processes (Dentzer 1982; Gras 1983; Murray 1990). 


Early Iron Age Western Europe 


Having painted with a rather broad brush this hasty portrait of what 
can be discerned of the evolving role of feasts during European pre- 
history, I will examine the Early Iron Age situation in western Europe 
in somewhat greater detail. This analysis is offered because I believe 
it demonstrates that an approach to the interpretation of these ancient 
societies based upon the perspective of commensal politics has the 
potential to be very useful in explaining several features that previ- 
ously have been poorly understood. Specifically, I believe that an 
understanding of the relationship between food, power, and status is 
essential to understanding the process of colonial interaction that had 
a major influence on the development of the indigenous societies of 
Iron Age western Europe. As will be shown, this colonial encounter 
was largely articulated through the institution of feasting. 

The earliest contacts between the Mediterranean states and the 
native societies of this region (see Figure 7.1) occurred in the latter 
half of the seventh century B.C. and were in the form of a ship-based 
trade conducted by Etruscan merchants along the littoral zone of 
southern France (Bouloumié 1980; Morel 1981; Py 1985, 1990, 
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Dietler 1990b). The abundant evidence of imports from settlement 
excavations, shipwrecks and surface survey is overwhelmingly 
dominated by one class of objects: those related to drinking wine. 
This material consists of over 90 percent Etruscan wine transport 
amphoras, with a scattering of Etruscan bucchero nero pottery and East 
Greek pottery (in both cases, with forms almost exclusively restricted 
to wine-drinking cups and flagons). This pattern is in marked con- 
trast to that of contemporary trade in other areas, such as at Carthage 
and on Sardinia, where the range of imports is much greater (Morel 
1981) or in eastern Spain, where wine amphoras are notably absent 
(Rouillard 1991). This feature is significant in terms of the nature of 
indigenous demand that it demonstrates. 

At approximately 600 B.C., Greeks from Asia Minor founded the 
colonial city of Massalia at the site of modern Marseille on the coast 
of southern France (Gantes 1990; Morel 1990, 1992). Over the 
course of the sixth century, Massalia gradually eclipsed the Etr- 
uscans as the main agents of trade with the indigenous peoples of the 
area. Significantly, the pattern of trade remained the same, with wine 
again being the main component, but in this case it was predomi- 
nantly wine produced at Massalia and transported in a distinctive 
form of amphora with a characteristic heavily micaceous fabric (Bats 
1990; Bertucchi 1992). Along with its own wine, Massalia also traded 
to the natives pottery imported from Athens (again, almost exclu- 
sively wine-drinking items) and began producing its own tableware 
in imitation of models from its Ionian homeland. The two major 
series of these wares are called “Pseudo-Ionian” and “Grey-Mono- 
chrome” (Lagrand 1963; Py 1979-80; Arcelin-Pradelle 1984). A good 
deal of this pottery was also imported by the natives, and again the 
pattern is striking. Among all the forms in evidence at Marseille (Vil- 
lard 1960: 59-61), wine-drinking cups and pitchers were the only 
Greek forms imported in any significant quantity into native con- 
texts. The only other popular forms that they imported were deriva- 
tives of native tableware produced by the Greeks especially for 
consumption by the natives. Parallel production of these wares soon 
began in indigenous territory as well, showing for the first time in 
western Europe a technique borrowed from the Greeks: throwing on 
a potter’s wheel. Again, wine-drinking cups and pitchers were the 
only Greek forms reproduced in significant quantity, and the rest 
consisted of native-derived tableware forms (Lagrand 1963; Py 1979- 
80; Arcelin-Pradelle 1984; Dietler 1990b: 229-94). 

From the mid-sixth century on, Greek and Etruscan objects began 
to appear in an area called the Western Hallstatt Culture, several 
hundred kilometers north of southern France up the Rhone valley, 
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in Burgundy, southern Germany, and Switzerland (Frankenstein and 
Rowlands 1978; Wells 1980; Kimmig 1983). Again, it is striking that 
the objects imported are connected almost entirely with drinking. 
However, there are some significant differences with southern 
France in the nature of these objects and the contexts in which they 
are found. In the first place, the objects in the Hallstatt area are far 
less numerous than in the south, but they are often far more spec- 
tacular. Wine amphoras are relatively few; in fact, there are single 
sites in the south with more amphoras than have been found in the 
entire Hallstatt region combined (Dietler 1990a, 1995). Fine Attic 
drinking ceramics are relatively better represented on some sites in 
the Hallstatt area than they are in the south. Whereas in the south 
they consist almost entirely of drinking cups, in the Hallstatt region 
both cups and kraters are well represented (the latter were used in 
the Greek world for mixing wine and water before drinking it) (Vil- 
lard 1988). Finally, there are a number of truly spectacular bronze 
wine-mixing vessels of a type that have never been found in south- 
ern France. Objects such as the 1.6-meter tall krater from a tumulus 
burial at Vix in Burgundy (Joffroy 1979), the Jebes with griffin heads 
from the nearby La Garenne tumulus (Joffroy 1979), and the 500- 
liter dinos from the Hochdorf tumulus near Stuttgart (Biel 1985) were 
exceptional even within the Greek world where they were made 
(Fischer 1973; Rolley 1982). 

The contexts in which these objects were found are also quite dif- 
ferent for the two regions (Dietler 1990a, 1990b, 1995). In the Hall- 
statt zone, the objects are confined almost entirely to a small number 
of elaborate tumulus burials and to a few defended hilltop settle- 
ments (the so-called Fiirstensitze) around which these tumuli are clus- 
tered (Pare 1991). The few amphoras and Attic drinking ceramics 
appear on the settlements, and the bronze vessels and other rare lux- 
ury goods appear in the burials, where they are regularly associated 
with the most opulently furnished graves in a central wooden cham- 
ber with a four-wheeled wagon and a lavish array of indigenous pres- 
tige items (such as gold neck rings and other jewelry, and native 
feasting equipment). In the south, Mediterranean imports are rela- 
tively rare in graves and when they occur they are neither of a spec- 
tacular nature nor associated in any characteristic way with wealthier 
or more elaborate burials (Dietler 1995). Most of the Mediterranean 
imports appear as domestic debris in settlement deposits. Moreover, 
they are not confined to any particular type or size of settlement, but 
are spread over many different varieties. In fact, by the late sixth cen- 
tury B.C. they are found on virtually every settlement in the lower 
Rhone basin (Dietler 1990b). 
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The traditional explanation for this pattern of contact and cultural 
borrowing has been a concept called “Hellenization” (Jacobsthal 
and Neuffer 1933; Benoit 1965; Bouloumié 1981; Kimmig 1983). 
This is, in brief, the assumption that “barbarians” would automati- 
cally wish to emulate the “higher culture” of the Mediterranean civ- 
ilizations whenever they had the benefit of coming into contact with 
it, and that the gradual absorption of Mediterranean goods, prac- 
tices, and beliefs is a natural and ineluctable, if somewhat clumsy, 
process. It should be immediately apparent that this is a highly 
unsatisfactory explanation. In the first place, it is not an explanation 
at all, but, at best, merely a description of a process. Moreover, it is 
not even an accurate description. A close look at the evidence shows, 
first, that the pattern of cultural borrowing in both regions was not 
one of general emulation, but rather was highly limited, specific, and 
coherent. The natives of both southern France and the Hallstatt 
region were interested in wine and feasting paraphernalia, and very 
little else. Secondly, such a crude blanket concept can do little to 
explain the significant differences in the contexts in which these 
objects are found. Moreover, an anthropological perspective on con- 
sumption makes it clear that demand is never a simple response to 
the availability of goods: it follows a social logic that is determined 
by power relations within a society (Douglas and Isherwood 1979, 
Bourdieu 1984; Appadurai 1986). 

I believe that an approach to this problem of colonial contact 
from the perspective of commensal politics goes a long way toward 
shedding new light on this issue and helping us to understand larger 
social processes at work here. In the first place, it must be recognized 
that one is dealing in these two regions, the lower Rhone basin and 
the Hallstatt zone, with societies organized very differently (Dietler 
1995). Scholars in general agree that the settlement and funerary 
data indicate that in the Hallstatt case we are dealing with a society 
showing marked social stratification and centralized, hierarchical 
political control (Frankenstein and Rowlands 1978; Wells 1980; van 
der Velde 1985), which included a regionally shared iconography of 
elite status representation. On the other hand, the lower Rhone basin 
was occupied by societies with a low level of institutionalized social 
ranking and without any regionally extensive political centralization 
(Dietler 1990b, 1995). 

In the case of Hallstatt importations of Mediterranean goods, it 
appears that there was never a significant influx of Mediterranean 
wine. Rather, rare, exotic, and spectacular drinking vessels were im- 
ported for use by the elite in the context of feasting activities. These 
vessels were not prestige goods destined for redistribution, but were 
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goods reserved exclusively for use and burial within the highest stra- 
tum of the social scale. Their adoption does not constitute an attempt 
to imitate the Greek symposium, as has sometimes been claimed 
(Bouloumié 1988); this can be readily seen by their admixture in 
tombs with native drinking horns, buckets, and plates. Rather, it rep- 
resents the incorporation of exotic items into an established reper- 
toire of feasting equipment in a pattern of diacritical social symbolism 
that was already well established. These items are preeminent “lux- 
ury goods” in the sense defined by Appadurai (1986: 38), that is, 
“rhetorical” signs within the domain of political representation and 
action. Their value in this context derives from their exotic origin 
and their perception as spectacular and “costly”, in the sense of 
being unattainable except by a very few. They may be recognized as 
a further ideologically “naturalizing” extension of the emphasis on 
diacritical symbolism in feasting gear already noted in this region 
during the Bronze Age. 

This process may be seen in the same vein as what Goody (1982) 
described as the development of differentiated cuisine as a diacritical 
symbolic device in hierarchical societies, where commensal circles 
and marriage networks come to be restricted along class divisions. In 
this case, transport and communication impediments precluded the 
incorporation of exotic Mediterranean food ingredients (such as 
wine) in the elite cuisine on a regular basis, but the vessels in which 
food and drink were served offered a more durable and visible 
means of differentiating elite consumption at feasts. Another feature 
that offers support for the interpretation presented here is that for 
virtually the first time in the European archaeological record women 
also were buried with elaborate sets of feasting gear, including 
Mediterranean imports. The Vix tumulus, for example, was a female 
burial. This indicates that men and women were united as a class in 
the symbolic use of feasts as a statement of social differentiation. It 
may also indicate a possible shift in the role of wives within the elite 
class from food preparers and servers to commensal partners, a shift 
linked to the development of specialist food preparers, which Goody 
(1982) views as associated with the distinction between “hierarchi- 
cal” and “hieratic” societies. 

In the lower Rhone basin the situation is quite different. There, I 
would contend that the notable influx of Mediterranean wine had an 
effect similar to the colonial introduction of steel axes and shell valu- 
ables in New Guinea (Salisbury 1962; Strathern 1971; 1982, Young 
1971) and money and wage labor in many small-scale acephalous soci- 
eties (Dalton 1978; Robbins 1973). Specifically, it initiated an escala- 
tion of social competition centered around the institution of feasting. 
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In small-scale societies without specialized or institutionalized 
political roles the competitive manipulation of commensal hospital- 
ity provides a major avenue for the acquisition of informal political 
power and economic advantage by virtue of the role of entrepre- 
neurial feasts as a conduit for the reciprocal conversion of economic 
and symbolic capital. However, while in principle operation in this 
domain is open to all households and everyone has access to the 
basic means of producing feasts, in practice there are constraints that 
often result in some individuals developing privileged access to the 
benefits of the system. Successful manipulation on a large scale 
requires large ready surplus stocks of agricultural resources for 
conversion into food and drink, control of a large pool of labor for 
culinary processing, and the establishment and management of a 
network of social resources to provide additional support. These do 
not materialize out of nothing; large feasts are, after all, merely the 
final event in a long and complex process of management of re- 
sources and relationships (Scheffler 1965: 216). Constructing the sup- 
port base necessary to become a major successful operator in this 
domain normally requires years of skillful “investment” in symbolic 
capital and social credit (building a reputation for generous hospi- 
tality, organizing and sponsoring community festivals, representing 
the community to outsiders in exchange feasts, helping others in 
their feasting efforts, etc.) as well as the gradual harnassing of labor 
resources (e.g. the acquisition of multiple wives, the cyclical expan- 
sion and exploitation of work-party feasts). Within different societies 
there are established paths by which adept managers are able to 
“build their careers” in the arena of commensal politics; these paths 
require time, work, and skill, and they involve managers in complex 
networks of obligations and alliances. 

The sudden availability of an alien source of drink (i.e. in this case 
Mediterranean wine) in such a system might initially have been 
viewed by those individuals or groups who already had an established 
advantage in the sphere of commensal politics as a way to aug- 
ment their existing prestige and power. These “Big-men,” “leaders” 
(Lemonnier 1990), “managers” (Scheffler 1965), lineage elders, or 
other culturally appropriate types of successful accumulators of polit- 
ical influence would most likely be the first to orchestrate contact with 
external agents (Salisbury 1962; Strathern 1971). Wine would have 
been viewed simply as an added element in the scale of their hospi- 
tality; it would be desirable because of its superior storage and trans- 
port qualities over native grain beers and because it would not require 
direct production (and perhaps also for its enhanced psychoactive 
effects due to higher alcohol content). This would explain the initial 
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enthusiastic acceptance of wine as a trade item despite the apparent 
lack of demand for other aspects of Etruscan and Greek culture. 

However, in the absence of an effective monopoly on access to the 
sources of wine, it could soon have become a threat to the base of the 
social power of these informal leaders. It would allow those who had 
previously been relatively disadvantaged in their ability to engage in 
commensal politics on a significant scale (e.g. young men, minor 
managers) to quickly obtain the means to do so and to mobilize large 
work parties. Access to effectively operating in this arena of social 
competition would no longer be limited by the traditional system of 
slowly building up the requisite support base. Rather, drink could be 
obtained by furnishing goods sought by Mediterranean traders or by 
providing labor services for them in exchange for amphoras of wine, 
thus circumventing the traditional route to engaging as a significant 
player in this theater of political competition. This broadening of the 
recruitment base for leadership contestants would most likely have 
resulted in an escalation of competition carried out through the insti- 
tution of feasting, with increasing demand for both Mediterranean 
wine and native drinks and food. Competition would have continued 
to be particularly focused in the arena of feasting because this was the 
domain through which the colonial encounter was first articulated 
and in which challenges to status claims were first made. 

Further support for this scenario may be derived from a consider- 
ation of the two new styles of pottery that began to be produced dur- 
ing the sixth century BC: Pseudo-Ionian and Grey-Monochrome. 
These are hybrid wares, combining imported production techniques 
(the wheel and controlled-draught kilns), imported decorative con- 
cepts, and some imported forms with native forms and motifs. This 
phenomenon of borrowing, once again, has most often been ex- 
plained simply as a case of imitation through “Hellenisation” (Benoit 
1965). However, things are not quite that simple. While it might be 
somewhat plausible to explain the imitation of Greek drinking forms 
in this way, the same is not true for the adoption of the potter’s wheel. 
In fact, a suggestion that this stems from a desire to imitate the Greeks 
misses the point entirely. The adoption of this technique was not as 
simple a matter as importing Greek objects or copying Greek forms 
or decoration; it involved significant material costs. These included 
both permanent workshop equipment (such as the wheel, closed kilns, 
clay purification tanks, and storage facilities) as well as new special- 
ized knowledge, and completely new motor skills. In brief, it involved 
a change in the basic organization of part of the ceramic industry 
from what, in the terminology of Peacock (1982) and van der Leeuw 
(1984) is called a “household industry” to a “workshop industry.” I 
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emphasize that this is a change only in part of the industry, because 
domestic cooking and storage pots continued to be made by the same 
methods as before. Such a development implies by its very nature a 
significant increase in demand for the range of ceramics produced by 
the new workshops, because an increased volume of production is the 
only advantage that the use of the wheel confers. An increase in 
demand can result from the development of new means of transport 
that allow the expansion of the demand catchment zone, or it can 
result from an increase in the consumption of such ceramics within 
the same local area. Since there is no evidence for the former, the lat- 
ter is the more likely explanation. Considering that the range of forms 
produced in the new wares is almost entirely confined to Greek-style 
drinking cups and pitchers and native-derived tableware, it seems 
highly probable that this increase in demand is tied in with an infla- 
tion in the scale of feasting activities, which is also indicated by the 
evidence of the amphoras. 

In summary, it seems that the nature of colonial interaction in the 
Hallstatt area can be explained primarily by reference to develop- 
ments in the diacritical feast pattern of the classification of the politi- 
cal dimensions of feasting set up earlier; whereas colonial interaction 
in the south was manifest through the entrepreneurial feast pattern. 
Undoubtedly, commensal hospitality was also being manipulated in 
both the entrepreneurial and patron-role feast patterns in the Hallstatt 
area by various social groups and persons jockeying for position 
within the system of social stratification. However, Mediterranean 
objects were incorporated only into the diacritical feast sphere of 
activity. In the south, the latter pattern was not yet developed. Hence, 
it becomes easier to understand why no spectacular bronze vessels 
have been found in that region despite the fact that they probably all 
entered western Europe through the port of Massalia. The Pseudo- 
Ionian and Grey-Monochrome productions were not items destined 
for exclusive elite consumption. As with the imported amphoras, they 
are found on a wide variety of settlements of all types and sizes, and 
they are found in most domestic structures on those sites. Such a dia- 
critical use of cuisine would have been inappropriate in the south 
French context, where power and status competition was pervasively 
carried out through the binding idiom of commensal hospitality. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, I hope that this rather rapid and schematic dash 
through European prehistory has served at least to suggest two 


things of some utility within the multidisciplinary discussion of the 
issue of “food and the status quest” to which this volume is directed. 
First, archaeology does have the potential to contribute to an under- 
standing of the long-term historical development of the ways in 
which food is employed in the quest for power and status. Secondly, 
an approach to archaeological data through the perspective of “com- 
mensal politics” has the potential to reveal significant new insights 
into social processes and relations in ancient societies. These are 
both avenues of research that have yet to be developed and exploited 
to any significant extent in archaeology; but given further conceptual 
and methodological refinements, they hold considerable promise of 
advancing understanding beyond current frontiers. 


Notes 


My hearty thanks to Polly Wiessner and Wulf Schiefenhével for the invita- 
tion to participate in this most enjoyable encounter and for the lavish hos- 
pitality and transport provided by the Max Planck Gesellschaft. Thanks also 
to Polly for helpful editorial suggestions and the generous extension of her 
home and table. I am also most grateful to all my commensal companions 
for stimulating and enlightening discussion that took place in both the for- 
mal symposium and the numerous informal symposia (in the original sense) 
during our stay at the Ringberg castle. 
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. The techniques being developed for the physico-chemical analysis of the organic 
contents of ancient vessels (Biers and McGovern 1990) hold considerable promise 
for improving our knowledge of culinary complexity, but this field is still in the pre- 
liminary experimental stages. 

2. Given the diverse disciplinary backgrounds of participants in this volume, it is per- 
haps advisable to emphasize that I use the term “commensal” in its more literal, 
original sense (from Latin com mensalis) having to do with sharing a table, or eating 
together, rather than in its more specialized usage in biology. Needless to say, the 
table is simply a handy Eurocentric metaphor; people in many societies around the 
world eat together without this device. 

3. Brian Hayden (this volume) employs a more inclusive range of activities under the 
rubric of feasting and develops a somewhat different typology of patterns. These 
differences do not necessarily indicate disagreement, but rather simply reflect our 
contrasting focuses of analysis on “commensal politics” versus the competitive use 
of food as a more generalized phenomenon. 

4|The term “entrepreneurial feast” should not be misunderstood as some sort of 

crude formalist economic concept, nor as an attempt to distinguish a type of spe- 

cialized feast involving openly aggressive contests (as distinct from, for example, a 


“harmonious egalitarian” community celebration). I use the term metaphorically to 
refer to an effective political role of feast events of various kinds rather than neces- 
sarily to refer to the conscious intention of the hosts. While this role is sometimes 
fully, or at least partially, recognized by the participants, much of the effectiveness 
of this political mechanism derives from the fact that it often entails a kind of col- 
lective misrecognition or euphemization of the self-interested nature of the practice. 
Likewise, in using the term “competitive” I am not referring only to activities that 
involve an overt aggressive challenge. Prestige and free-floating power are always 
competitive in that they describe conditions of relative dominance and subordina- 
tion between people. Hence, commensal politics is always competitive in its effects, 
even though the process may be thoroughly euphemized. I would maintain, for 
example, that celebratory feasts of community identity and unity are simultane- 
ously arenas for entrepreneurial manipulation (see the earlier discussion of the 
nature of public ritual). 

. Of course, quotidian meals are also “ritualized” events. They are highly structured 
sequences of action that serve to shape the “habitus” of individuals, inculcating dis- 
positions guiding practice and naturalizing the social order (Mauss 1936; Bourdieu 
1977). They differ from more formal ritual events mainly in being less consciously 
public performances. 

6. A more detailed and nuanced analysis of this pattern is, of course, necessary. At a 
minimum one ought to differentiate between service or table wares that would be 
associated with food and drink consumption and cooking pots that might, for exam- 
ple, simply indicate gender roles. 
It is important to point out that a general increase in the complexity or elaborate- 
ness of the decoration of tablewares in comparison to cooking wares (or of ceram- 
ics in general in comparison to a previous period) is not necessarily an indication of 
the use of style in the development of diacritical feasts. This may simply be related 
to an increasing “complexity” of food consumption patterns (Douglas 1984) through 
symbolic emphasis on distinctions such as that between ritual and quotidian dining 
practice. The diacritical feast pattern rests on an exclusive sumptuary use of style in 
food consumption rituals by certain social groups or classes whatever the relative 
complexity of food patterns. 
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8. FEASTING IN PREHISTORIC 
AND TRADITIONAL SOCIETIES 


Brian Hayden 


Atthough feasting has featured prominently in a number of anthro- 
pological monographs (Codere 1950; Strathern 1971; Young 1971), it 
has not been an important focus of comparative or general theoreti- 
cal interest either in anthropology or archaeology. Nor has feasting 
ever been accorded a particularly prominent role in evolutionary 
schemes. Yet, on the basis of work that I have conducted over the 
past ten years, I would like to explore the possibility that feasting, 
and particularly competitive feasting, may have played a pivotal role 
in cultural evolution. I suggest that competitive feasting was a criti- 
cal mechanism in some societies whereby food surpluses were used 
to create debts, hierarchical and centralized political control, and 
increased production. 

This system may have originated in favored locations during the 
Upper Paleolithic period; however, it appears to have become 
widespread only during the Mesolithic and subsequent food-producing 
periods. In fact, the competitive-feasting complex may have been the 
principal reason for the domestication of the first animals and plants. I 
suggest that economically-based competitive feasting occurred only 
under certain resource conditions, notably where resources were abun- 
dant and invulnerable to overexploitation. Individuals were induced to 
participate in competitive feasts on the basis of self-interest, i.e. the pos- 
sibility of increasing their wealth, influence, or chances for survival. 

In this paper, I will define competitive feasting, discuss the 
mechanics of feasting systems, identify the ways that such feasting 
systems can be recognized archaeologically, briefly note some pre- 
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historic occurrences, and discuss implications for the emergence of 
competition, domestication, and warfare. 


Definition 


While most, if not all, societies have feasts, not all feasts are compet- 
itive in nature. Among generalized hunter/gatherers (characterized 
by limited, fluctuating resources vulnerable to overexploitation), 
sharing and egalitarian ethics prevail. Obligatory sharing of food, a 
lack of private ownership in most spheres, and a proscription on 
ego-centered, self-aggrandisive behavior are typical of generalized 
hunter/gatherers, and are probably highly adaptive given the re- 
source conditions of these groups. I have explored these relation- 
ships elsewhere (Hayden 1981, 1990a), and others before me have 
emphasized their importance (Lee 1972; Harris 1971, Winterhalder 
1986). Feasts in these societies are exclusively celebratory or serve 
functions related to rituals and the creation of social bonds. There is 
no obvious, and usually not even implicit, competitive aspect to 
these feasts, and there is certainly no involvement of economic or 
subsistence elements in any competition. Competition that may exist 
at these feasts among egalitarian hunter/gatherers usually revolves 
around ritual knowledge and the ability to acquire mates. These 
characteristics provide the contrast necessary for viewing the com- 
petitive feasts as a distinctive phenomenon. 

The competitive feast can be situated along a broad range of types 
of feasting, including the celebratory feast and others discussed by 
Michael Dietler in this volume. I use a slightly different feast classifi- 
cation from Dietler since competition and practical benefits are my 
main interest. At the broad level of general feasts, we can distinguish 
at least three major categories (see Figure 8.1). First are the “celebra- 
tory feasts” described above, held primarily in order to reinforce 
social bonding between individuals of approximately equal social 
standing. Often these are ritual in nature. Second are “reciprocal aid” 
or exchange work-party feasts. These generally involve meals after 
mutual aid in clearing land, sowing or harvesting crops, or in other 
types of work, such as barn raising. Third are the commensal (table) 
feasts. Within this group, the following types can be distinguished: 


1. Economic feasts, which in turn can be broken down into com- 
petitive-productive feasts involving loans and interest in rela- 
tion to food production, and “festive work-party feasts,” where 
organizers try to attract people (labor) to work for them on a 
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one-time basis to accomplish a specific task that will benefit the 
organizers, such as gathering iron ore or smelting it. 


. Redistribution feasts, which seek to bond (or control) labor 


(people) to organizers on a more permanent basis than the fes- 
tive work-party feast. In both cases material distributions are 
used to achieve the respective goals, although the quantities, 
value, and types of materials used are often quite different. 
Where control of labor is the key to wealth or military success, 
redistributive feasts become highly competitive. 


. Diacritical feasts are used to create exclusive elite circles that 


exclude lower classes, display status and belonging of the par- 
ticipants, and engage in rank competition within the group. 


In reality pure forms of some of these feasts may be rare; in many 
cases feasts may exhibit several or all of the characteristics of the sub- 
types, differing only in relative emphasis on economic gain, control 
over labor, and diacritical displays. Competition for economic gain 
and control over labor very frequently occur together as feasting 
goals. For the remainder of the discussion I will treat them both as 
characteristics of what I shall refer to as “competitive feasts.” 

As I use the term, the competitive feast has four basic characteristics: 


1. 


Economic: Competition in competitive feasts always has an 
economic basis. The group that can produce and marshal the 
greatest amount of food, the best-quality food, and the most 
skilled labor for producing or acquiring specialized exchange 
items is recognized as “winning” a competition. Other ways of 
competing often also occur in the competitive feast (e.g. ritual 
knowledge, oratory, gambling), but these other competitive 
domains do not play as fundamental a role as the economic 
ability to produce and use goods for competitive feasts. 


. Self-aggrandizement: Self-aggrandizing speeches and behavior 


are prominent either on the part of organizing individuals or 
host groups. Typically, speeches boast of the accomplishments 
of Big men, chiefs, clans, or communities. Prominent individu- 
als attempt to demonstrate their superior strength by endurance 
tests involving smoking, drinking, pain, eating (e.g. consump- 
tion of oil), physical strength, or other similar displays. Fre- 
quently, dances and ritual displays involving elaborate costumes 
and orchestrated dancing also play an important part in the 
competitive displays. 


. Food competition: While many possible techniques can be 


employed to aggrandize one’s self or one’s group, food always 
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features prominently in competitive displays. Here, I employ a 
broad definition of food that includes drink and intoxicants. 
Food plays such a central role partly due to the definition of a 
feast; other competitive behaviors, such as competitive ex- 
changes between individuals, can take place without the use of 
food. However, I would like to suggest that both the use of feast- 
ing foods and the larger group context inherent in feasts are 
recurrent, common elements because they serve the underlying 
purposes of the organizers and participants well. The appeal of 
delicacies and drink is used to draw individuals into partici- 
pating in competitive feasts, while the emotional bonds created 
through the giving and accepting of valued foods serves to rein- 
force loyalties between supporters and organizers. These emo- 
tions may well have their roots in our primate heritage, where 
the giving and accepting of food is a sign of hierarchical rela- 
tionships or mutual support. Moreover, if it is true that eco- 
nomic production is the underlying basis of competition in 
competitive feasts, it would be natural to compete directly using 
food as well as the products that abundant surpluses could pro- 
vide in the form of specialist craft products and trade items. 

4. Practical self-interest motivations: The ultimate purpose of 
organizing competitive feasts and participating in them is to 
provide practical benefits. Although reasons for participating in 
these feasts are often couched in terms that appeal to higher 
and more noble values, practical benefits for participants and 
especially organizers are always relatively apparent. By practi- 
cal benefits, I refer to (1) direct material gains in the form of 
“gifts” or returns on investments, (2) indirect benefits such as 
increases in power or control within communities, and (3) less 
obvious benefits of attracting highly skilled or industrious labor 
to the labor pool of participating families, kin groups, or com- 
munities on the understanding that they will make contribu- 
tions to the group in exchange for benefits that the group can 
provide. I distinguish all of these practical benefits from the 
frequently mentioned aim in ethnographic works of increasing 
one’s status (equated with renown or prestige, e.g., Young 1971: 
211), which by itself seems to have only a psychologically 
soothing benefit rather than any benefit of practical nature. 


Thus, critical characteristics of the competitive feasts are the eco- 
nomic basis of competition, self-aggrandizing behavior, the prominent 
role of food, and expectations of practical benefits. How precisely does 
the competitive feast translate into practical benefits? In order to deal 
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with this question, a more detailed examination of the mechanics of 
competitive feasting is required. 


Mechanics of Feasting 


In order to understand the function of the competitive feast, several 
important factors must be taken into consideration. First, the com- 
petitive feast is predicated upon the availability of, or potential for, 
food surpluses. Second, given such conditions, there will always be 
a few individuals who will recognize that a vast untapped source of 
wealth and power exists because of those surpluses. From an eco- 
logical point of view, we can expect some individuals to attempt to 
exploit any new or untapped source of energy. The primary problem 
that ambitious individuals would have faced when starting out in 
egalitarian communities would have been, first, how to get people to 
produce surpluses, i.e. to do more work than necessary for their own 
subsistence needs; and, secondly, how to concentrate the benefits of 
those surpluses in the hands of the ambitious. I have called such 
ambitious individuals “accumulators” (Hayden and Gargett 1990), 
while others have called them “aggrandizers” (Gould 1982; Clark 
and Blake 1991), or “acquisators” (Benedict 1934). To accommodate 
all these terms, one might refer to these people as individuals with 
“Triple A” personalities. Whatever one chooses to call them, aggres- 
sively ambitious personalities regularly arise in small numbers in all 
societies. In the truly egalitarian societies exemplified by generalized 
hunter/gatherers, their competitive activities are severely curtailed. 
It is only under conditions of nearly guaranteed subsistence and sur- 
pluses that Triple A personality types are allowed to unfold their 
ambitious socioeconomic games. 

While there may be alternate solutions to the problems of how to 
induce surplus production and how to control some of that surplus, 
I would like to argue that the competitive feast provided one of the 
most obvious and effective vehicles that Triple A individuals could 
devise to achieve this and other goals. As a result, in favorable eco- 
nomic conditions throughout the world, competitive feasting 
emerged, to benefit organizers and participants alike. 

Starting from an egalitarian basis as represented by generalized 
hunter/gatherers, there are few means by which single individuals 
or even groups of individuals can establish control over anyone 
else’s labor or surplus. Control cannot be established by means of 
force, kinship, or supernatural threats. Individuals targeted for con- 
trol will simply either walk away or band together and get rid of 
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those trying to impose control. In contrast, a highly effective means 
of concentrating control in one’s own hands is the establishment of 
contractual debts freely entered into under individual volition. 
Effective contractual arrangements involving material goods depend 
to a large degree on the recognition of individual ownership of 
goods, especially resources. 

While contractual relationships could provide the basis for Triple 
A individuals to concentrate power in their own hands, they would 
also have needed a means to lure individuals into these contractual 
relationships and a means to achieve some advantage over others in 
these contractual arrangements. I suggest that typical contracts con- 
sisted of loans or “gifts” of highly valued foods or other goods that 
the partner in the contract agreed to pay back, together with a sup- 
plement for the privilege of using the materials loaned. Many 
anthropologists and popular writers have emphasized the “gift” 
aspect of competitive feasts such as in the potlatch and Maya cargo 
feasts, making competitive feasts seem like irrational, economically 
self-destructive behavior for which the only reward was an increase 
in social status with no practical benefits. However, Mauss (1954: 1) 
long ago pointed out that these prestations are only voluntary and 
altruistic in some emic idealistic views. In reality, the return of the 
loaned materials is obligatory, while the entire contractual arrange- 
ment is based on economic self-interest. 

It is precisely economic self-interest that Triple A individuals 
(ambitious, aggressive accumulators/aggrandizers/ acquirers) use as 
the main lure to engage others in contractual relationships. Not only 
does the reciprocal competitive feast establish a network of debts 
that skillful manipulators can control to various extents, but it also 
motivates — even requires — individuals to produce surpluses well 
beyond what they require for their own subsistence needs. 

These contractual agreements can provide very enticing economic 
benefits. According to the terms of the agreement, there is always sup- 
posed to be a supplement when loans are repaid. This, in effect, pro- 
vides the person making the loan with something for nothing — an 
automatic increase in their net wealth. In addition, it allows industri- 
ous individuals to produce and invest large amounts of wealth that 
they do not have to worry about storing, caring for, or preventing 
from spoiling. This, in turn, frees those making the loans to produce 
even more surpluses, thereby steadily increasing their own net wealth. 

From the borrower’s point of view, the benefits of entering into a 
contract involve the ability to use someone else’s capital to obtain 
objectives, such as marriage, or to make loans and to try to derive a 
benefit from those investments above what eventually will be owed. 
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For instance, I may borrow five pigs with a promise to return seven 
pigs in one year, and then use the five pigs as loans to other people 
to try to obtain eight pigs within the year, yielding a net increase of 
one pig for myself for a minimal amount of work. Contemporary 
banks use this same strategy in charging differential interest rates on 
borrowings and loans, keeping the difference for themselves. Another 
reason for borrowers to enter into these agreements is that after they 
pay back the person who originally loaned them five pigs, the roles 
generally become reversed, and it is the partner who now receives 
seven pigs and must return these, plus another supplement of several 
additional pigs or something else of equivalent value. 

Obviously, if this cycle were to continue, the world would soon be 
overrun with pigs, and people would be incapable of supporting them. 
Thus, equivalencies are established in terms of rare or labor-intensive 
nonconsumable items that are generally referred to as “primitive valu- 
ables” or “prestige items” or other similar terms. These prestige items 
can be substituted for value foods whenever this is desired. From time 
to time, valuable foods are also consumed in special contexts. 

Getting something for nothing and getting other people to do 
one’s producing for oneself have always been effective lures for get- 
ting people to enter into contractual agreements. For many people 
they are still irresistible, as modern-day advertisers and con artists 
who offer free gifts to their targets are well aware. These same lures 
operate in traditional societies, as is more than apparent in Strath- 
ern’s (1971) description of the moka system in New Guinea, and 
Boas’s (1897, 1921) and Codere’s (1950) descriptions of the potlatch 
among the Kwakiutl of British Columbia. All of these authors use 
modern economic terms such as “credit”, “investment”, and “inter- 
est” to describe these systems. They make explicit comparisons 
between these traditional “gift-giving” systems and modern eco- 
nomic practices of “high finance”. 

Typically, the supplement or “interest”, expected on a loan is quite 
high, ranging from 50 percent to 100 percent, or even much higher 
for risky loans. Given the inherently inflationary nature of these sys- 
tems, families are frequently pushed to their maximum willingness to 
produce surpluses in order to avoid defaulting on debts. Defaulting 
can result in the rupture of relationships between families, clans, and 
communities, which carry important economic, political, marital, and 
defense consequences. These can be in the form of outright retaliation 
or simply lack of support for important undertakings; few people 
would risk involvement with families that were obvious failures. How- 
ever, as ethnographers clearly illustrate, actual interest gained from 
loans was frequently far below what was expected, and total default- 
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ing on loans was not unknown, resulting in bitter disputes. In the 
event of losing one’s investment due to defaulting or bad luck, it 
would simply be necessary to begin working again to replace the lost 
investment. If one wanted to retain a position in the competitive feast- 
ing system and maintain a good credit reputation, it would be neces- 
sary to work doubly hard to ensure that full contractual expectations 
were honored, and to produce the surplus necessary for starting up 
the loan cycle again. Thus, Triple A personalities often might end up 
working much harder than other individuals in the community if 
things did not turn out favorably for them; however, they might also 
reap great benefits if luck, climate, and the gods were favorable. 
Everyone involved clearly must have recognized the risks involved, 
just as modern investors in stock markets recognize the risks they take 
when buying stocks. However, the lure of potential large increases in 
wealth was, and remains, irresistible for many people. 

Contractual agreements can and do occur on an individual-to- 
individual basis without involving competitive feasting. However, as 
far as I know, the competitive feast occurs in all tribal societies where 
contractual agreements occur, and therefore we should suspect that 
competitive feasts have important advantages. The advantages I per- 
ceive are that competitive feasts enable Triple A individuals to lure 
a much wider range of people into contractual or semi-contractual 
agreements by adding the lures of free delicacies, spectacular enter- 
tainment rituals, socially exciting dances, and the possibilities of 
receiving unusual items for adornment or other purposes as gifts. 
Triple A individuals seem to use all the psychological means at their 
disposal to create an appealing event, and then try to extract promises 
of contributions from supporters and participants to produce the 
event. Ambitious organizers use appealing feasts as “hooks” to 
engage others in contractual agreements. The great volumes of mate- 
rials amassed for loaning and consumption at these events also 
enable organizers to retain considerable amounts for themselves 
when the feasts are successful and, just as important, to enable them 
to develop a much more widespread degree of control in community 
affairs due to the large numbers of debts that are generated and the 
central role of organizers in the debt structure. 

In all such events, a certain amount of the profit from investments 
or recruited labor is used for consumption or as giveaways. This pro- 
vides a “lure” for people to attend feasts, and a taste of even greater 
advantages if they become more active supporters and contribute 
more energetically to contractual arrangements and future feasts. 
This is why, even today, aggressive cults and fund-raising groups try 
to recruit people or their labor by initially offering them “free” meals. 


The organizers then use acceptance of their meal as an indication of 
an implicit agreement to render a service or donation to the group. 

Gosden (1989) has argued that in subsistence economies, labor is 
often the major constraint to the production of wealth. Clearly, com- 
mitted labor in the form of contractual partners and supporters for 
competitive feasts frequently appears to be the key to success. The 
more important labor is, the higher the interest rates should be in con- 
tractual relations, and the more lavish should be the gifts that are 
bestowed on supporters and participants in order to entice producers 
into contributing to the events and to lure them from other communi- 
ties or groups also seeking to attract productive individuals. Ability to 
give goods or benefits is probably a major criterion in a group’s abil- 
ity to attract and keep productive wives, while the deaths of important 
group figures are used as prime opportunities to display group wealth 
and initiate additional contracts. The ability to give is constantly cited 
by ethnographers as an important characteristic of Big Men and chiefs. 

I suspect that labor is most critical for corporate groups such as 
those in the American Northwest Interior and Coast, and that soci- 
eties organized into corporate groups therefore tend to give away 
much more without an immediate expectation of return. However, 
once individuals commit themselves to joining either corporate 
groups or feasting support groups, they are expected to make sub- 
stantial contributions, and to organize others in their kin groups to 
contribute in order to receive benefits themselves. In this manner, 
although a great deal can be consumed or given away at feasts, even 
more is expected to be produced as a result of luring productive 
labor to one’s group and establishing contractual commitments to 
produce certain amounts of surplus goods. 

In order to legitimize competitive activities involving surpluses of 
initially egalitarian communities, Triple A individuals need to make 
them seem attractive to large segments of their community (hence 
the lure of attractive potential benefits) and to couch the events in 
respectable contexts. Since celebratory religious feasts are common 
among most egalitarian societies, these probably provided the 
respectable initial context for developing competitive feasts. Such 
ritual feasts also provided a means of attracting participants and dis- 
playing the success, wealth, or power of host groups via rich cos- 
tumes, orchestrated dances, and dramatic rituals. The strengthening 
of social bonds among participants in celebratory feasts could also be 
manipulated to serve the goals of Triple A organizers. The advan- 
tages of organizing the feasts in terms of loans and debts, and the 
advantages of being able to use supernatural authority to encourage 
support of competitive feasts are most likely the reasons behind the 
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recurrent pattern of Triple A personalities’ also assuming the most 
important ritual roles in their communities, whether they are house 
chiefs on the Northwest Coast of Noth America or Big Men in New 
Guinea. Ritual and religion were essentially used as pretexts. Such 
individuals could conceivably even turn defaulted loans to their 
advantage by offering debt cancellations in return for rights to the 
owned resources or important services of the defaulters. 

There are many other implications of the model of competitive 
feasts, but they would be difficult to explore given the constraints of 
this chapter. Some of them include recourse to open conflict in the face 
of major defaulting, thus engendering endemic conflict and competi- 
tion over surpluses even within communities or between allied com- 
munities; the progressive disenfranchisement of members of the 
community who do not participate in competitive feasts or presenta- 
tions, resulting in the emergence of proto-elites vs. a poor, denigrated 
segment of communities; the development of craft specialization and 
prestige display art; record-keeping and numeration systems ranging 
into the hundreds or thousands; the attempt to use successful ancestors 
as links to supernatural and hence temporal authority and power; 
polygyny among successful competitors, the emergence of fragile or 
easily offended egos; pressures to increase the local labor and produc- 
tive forces, i.e. strong motivations for the first time in history to have 
large numbers of children and to engage in public projects that would 
increase yields such as irrigation, terracing, and drainage projects. 

The preceding discussion presents in brief outline form the 
mechanics of the competitive feast. It is ultimately a means of gen- 
erating surpluses and turning them into material and political advan- 
tages for those that are most skillful in manipulating the economic 
and social factors central to its operation. It is based on a system of 
loan investments and/or recruitment of the labor into corporate 
groups or support groups that make such investments as a group. In 
its most common form, the system is predicated on reciprocal 
exchanges and the return of “gifts” plus supplements. To default on 
such contracts is to declare hostilities and to become “rubbish” 
unworthy of support in any other endeavors. If every participant 
honors all of their contractual agreements, everyone should benefit 
economically, and this is the lure of the system. 


Archaeological Recognition of Competitive Feasts 


Given these characteristics, how can the development of the com- 
petitive feast be traced in terms of cultural evolution? Reciprocal 
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contractual agreements with supplements paid on loans are impossi- 
ble to directly document in the archaeological record, yet these are 
the central features of the competitive feast. Thus, in order to trace 
the development of the competitive feast it is necessary to employ 
more indirect indicators, such as those associated with the actual 
production, exchange, and consumption of items used in the feasts. 
It is fortunate for archaeologists that food and prestige items provide 
the ultimate base for making the competitive feast function, because 
these are precisely the kinds of remains that archaeologists deal with. 
Six different categories of archaeological remains can be used to 
indicate the presence of competitive feasts: (1) abundant resource 
bases capable of providing surpluses, (2) special foods used for feast- 
ing, (3) special vessels used for serving feasting food, (4) the use of 
prestige items that food surpluses could be converted into, (5) the 
occurrence of special grounds or structures where feasting events 
could be held, and (6) the occurrence of Triple A individuals having 
more wealth and influence than others in the community. I will 
briefly discuss these six lines of evidence. 


Resource Characteristics 


On the basis of empirical ethnographic generalizations and theoret- 
ical considerations, competitive feasting should occur only where 
the resource base is abundant and invulnerable to overexploitation. 
Competitive feasting is found only among complex rather than gen- 
eralized hunter/gatherers; complex hunter/gatherers are character- 
ized by abundant and invulnerable resources. Examples include the 
Northwest Coast cultures, the Calusa of Florida, and the Jomon of 
Japan. Most tribal horticulturalists rely on even richer invulnerable 
resources. Resources can be evaluated either directly by estimating 
their abundance for given environments, or they can be estimated 
indirectly by estimating human population (and dependent live- 
stock) densities and degrees of sedentism for specific localities. 


Special Foods 


In order to lure people into participating in feasts, and in order to cre- 
ate the greatest debts possible, surplus foods used both for consump- 
tion and for investment at feasts emphasize foods that are the rarest, 
most difficult to procure, or most labor-intensive to produce. Highly 
labor-intensive preparations also are frequently involved. These 
foods are the delicacies, and generally the richest, largest, sweetest, 
and most succulent foods that can be obtained by specific groups. I 
have argued elsewhere (Hayden 1990a) that the domesticated pigs of 
New Guinea are valued much more highly than wild pigs because 
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they are specially fattened by yams. These pigs therefore represent a 
considerable labor investment, and because of their higher fat content 
which is highly desired by all hunter/gatherers (Speth and Spielman 
1983) and may well be part of an evolutionary “taste” for rich food, I 
conclude that they are much more desirable. The same argument 
can be made about domesticated cattle, about the specially grown 
clover and cinquefoil roots for feasts on the Northwest Coast, and 
about most other important foods in competitive feasting. In the com- 
petitive feasts among the Highland Maya of Mexico that I have stud- 
ied, maize is not only a valued food, but for feasting purposes it is 
ground to an exceedingly fine paste requiring many more hours of 
grinding than normal. The paste is then strained through a special- 
ized fine ceramic sieve, and then made into a special ritual food called 
atole, which is sometimes mixed with other special foods such as 
ground cacao or honey. Specialized foods can often be recognized 
archaeologically on the basis of their occurrence outside normal habi- 
tat ranges, of genetic transformations resulting from breeding or rear- 
ing, of unusual size, and of unusual preparations. 

Feasting foods as well as actual feasts themselves can often be rec- 
ognized by copious food leftovers and much greater wastage than 
usual (Mercer 1985: 100); this is often observed even in the context 
of contemporary feasting (Wilson 1989). For example, animal bones 
often are not completely broken up for marrow, and may not even 
be completely disarticulated, and feasting refuse tends to occur in 
considerable quantities in single deposits. 


Special Vessels and Features 


Special vessels, implements, and facilities are frequently required for 
producing feasting types of foods in feasting quantities. I have 
already mentioned one example involving the special strainers of the 
Maya used to make atole, which is also cooked in special, large-sized 
cooking vessels. Dietler (1990) provides other examples of special- 
ized vessels used for brewing large quantities of beer for feasts and 
work groups. Large earth ovens for cooking pork during New Guinea 
feasts are examples of special facilities. 

Although these examples can sometimes be difficult to identify 
archaeologically, special serving vessels are very common in com- 
petitive feasts and are easy to identify where they are made of mate- 
rials that preserve well. Large-size, elaborately decorated, and/or 
difficult-to-obtain materials are frequently used for serving vessels 
and utensils in order to impress participants and guest/competitors 
with the importance of the events and to impress them with the suc- 
cess, wealth, or high quality of labor of the host group. At a slightly 


more advanced level of cultural development, Clark and Parry 
(1990) and Underhill (1991) have shown that competitive aspiring 
chiefs sponsor the manufacture of elaborate serving vessels because 
these items are so prominent in feasts and displays of wealth and sta- 
tus. Such items can even be used as part of the competitive gift ex- 
change. Examples include the elaborate wood and horn bowls used 
to hold grease on the Northwest Coast as well as large food serving 
and eating vessels of this area, and special large gourds on ritually 
woven supports for serving atole among the Maya as well as care- 
fully carved or painted versions of these gourds. In fact, the remark- 
able Peten polychrome vessels of the Classic Maya period appear to 
be direct analogs of contemporary painted and carved gourd vessels 
used in ritual contractual relationships and competitive feasting. 
Recently, Clark and Blake (1990) have argued that the earliest 
ceramics that occur in Mexico were used as status items for serving 
foods by high-status individuals at important events, such as feasts. 
These early ceramics are very finely made, requiring considerable 
skilled labor, and they include dish forms as well as tecomate forms 
that imitate the shape of gourds that are used to serve atole today. 
Similar arguments can be advanced for early ceramic assemblages in 
many parts of the world as well as in our own contemporary culture, 
where fine china is still used for important feasting occasions. The 
finely carved wood bowls of Melanesia, and intricate, labor-intensive 
baskets of the American Southwest and West Coast provide further 
examples of prestige containers. Unfortunately, wooden and gourd 
vessels do not preserve very well although it is sometimes possible to 
determine that these materials were being used because of the 
appearance of domesticated (unusually large) gourds or the use of 
lacquer, as among the Jomon assemblages in Japan. 


Prestige Items 


Limits on how much surplus food can be produced, stored, or con- 
sumed; the inherent inflation of competitive feasting; and the desire 
of Triple A individuals to increase debts and profits mandate that 
food value be convertible into some other form of value, generally a 
nonperishable material. This is a very significant development that 
sets human cultures apart from those of other primates. In virtually all 
competitive feasting contexts, “primitive valuables” or prestige items 
play extremely important roles. Shells, especially the difficult-to- 
obtain dentalium shells, often are featured prominently. However, 
other items generally include elaborately carved stone, ivory, bone, 
horn, or antler; objects fashioned of native copper; special ceramics; 
and labor-intensive ceremonial tools such as jade axes and decorated 
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maces. In order to obtain rare materials, regional exchange networks 
become established. These are among the most visible components 
of most competitive feasting systems for archaeologists, even though 
if they were considered in isolation, it would be difficult to distinguish 
competitive feasting origins of these exchange patterns from simple 
direct exchange for practical purposes (Pires-Ferreira and Flannery 
1976, Rappaport 1968). When considered with other indicators, how- 
ever, the competitive feasting origin of certain regional exchange net- 
works and prestige items should be more apparent. 


Feasting Facilities 

One clear expectation of the competitive feasting model is that some 
feasting facility ought to be present. These may simply be open-air 
feasting grounds for large feasts such as in Mexico, Amazonia, 
Turkey, and New Guinea; however, special structures at least for the 
highest-ranking competitors can be expected to be found in many 
communities. These specialized feasting structures may occur only 
where the common residence pattern is of independent nuclear or 
small extended families. Where residential corporate groups domi- 
nate the community, as on the Northwest Coast and among the 
Iroquois, it is generally the corporate residence that is used as a feast- 
ing structure, with the most successful and wealthy corporate groups 
having the largest and most spacious structures. 

Where residential corporate groups are not large or strong, the spe- 
cial feasting structures used by organizers may consist of temporary 
shelters; men’s houses or special sacrificial houses, as in New Guinea; 
unusually large Big-men’s or chief’s residences; and specialized “rit- 
ual” structures whose primary function I believe was for competitive 
feasting, e.g., Neolithic enclosures. Unfortunately, archaeological 
excavations have rarely occurred on a scale sufficient to identify or 
even detect feasting structures or open-air grounds. Even worse, the 
material description of these facilities by ethnographers has generally 
been totally inadequate for archaeologists to be able to create mater- 
ial models of such structures or to make any estimates as to where 
within communities these facilities should occur and what their rela- 
tionship to cooking or refuse facilities for feasts might be. 


Triple-A-Personality Expression 


Finally, in situations where competitive feasting and contractual 
loans are important, archaeologists expect to find material evidence 
of strong Triple A personalities together with the accumulations of 
wealth and power that they strive to obtain. Burial evidence of 
acquired status involving lavish burial goods and unusual burial 


treatment are the most common indicators of the existence of such 
individuals. However, the existence of unusually large structures of 
successful feasters, some craft specialization, and the emergence of 
some form of site hierarchy can also be used as indicators. 


Prehistoric Competitive Feasts 


While none of the above indicators might be used alone to convinc- 
ingly argue for the existence of competitive feasting systems in the 
past, the occurrence of a number of these indicators together pro- 
vides much more compelling grounds for arguing that such systems 
did exist. Due to the vagaries of preservation, excavation sampling, 
and cultural choices in these areas, we cannot always expect all indi- 
cators to be present before identifying a prehistoric competitive 
feasting system. However, this is standard procedure for all poly- 
thetic typologies, which is probably the type of classification most 
frequently used archaeologically and ethnographically. 

Certainly, one of the best candidates for a prehistoric competitive 
feasting system is the European Neolithic. In this case, (1) an abun- 
dant invulnerable resource base can be identified (developed domes- 
tic plants and animals that had become cost-competitive in relation 
to wild foods), (2) special hunted or grown foods can be identified 
(e.g., the most labor-intensive domesticated animals and plants such 
as cattle and wheat), (3) ceramic vessels may have been used pri- 
marily for feasting, (4) regional exchange networks clearly existed, 
involving celts, maceheads, jet, and amber, (5) feasting sites have 
been identified within causewayed enclosures and in front of and 
inside megalithic tombs with copious feasting refuse, and (6) Triple A 
individuals are buried in the megalithic tombs, in some instances 
accompanied by high-status items such as ceremonial axes. In some 
areas, it is also possible to argue for settlement hierarchies, while the 
massive size of some of the enclosures, such as Avebury, indicate a 
remarkable degree of competition and a staggering degree of control 
over large amounts of surplus labor. The conflict and emphasis on 
ancestors that also tends to accompany developed competitive feast- 
ing systems is also evident in the European Neolithic. 

On the basis of analogies with the American Northwest Coast cul- 
tures, I think it is highly probable that competitive feasting systems 
also were operating in the rich coastal and riverine environments of 
Mesolithic Europe, where fish, deer, sea mammals, and shellfish pro- 
vided an abundant, invulnerable resource base. The archaeological 
evidence is much more sparse than for the Neolithic due to preser- 
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vational factors, however, regional exchange networks are clearly in 
evidence, as is an appropriate resource base revealed by high site 
densities. In many Mesolithic-type cultures elsewhere in the world, 
such as the Jomon of Japan and the Natufian of the Levant, there are 
other indicators of competitive feasting types of systems. In the 
Jomon, the larger settlements are characterized by “ritual” plazas 
suitable for feasting events, and at these sites some individuals are 
given special treatment in slab-lined tombs. Foods include many del- 
icacies and condiments that people took special efforts to produce; 
and lacquered vessels also are present. Regional exchange was 
strong, and there are numerous ritual or prestige items, including 
phallic scepters and prestige ceramics (Hayden 1990a). 

Before the Mesolithic, the evidence becomes less clear. However, 
I would like to at least suggest that a few of the Upper Paleolithic 
communities living in the richest environments, harvesting seem- 
ingly inexhaustible herds of caribou and other animals, probably 
also developed competitive feasting systems similar to those of the 
Northwest Coast, although they were more mobile. The elaborately 
carved prestige items of the Upper Paleolithic imply private owner- 
ship, socioeconomic inequality, competition, craft specialization, and 
the acquisition of great wealth by some individuals or groups. The 
sharp increase in site densities and component thickness during the 
late Upper Paleolithic reflect an abundant resource base. Elsewhere, 
(Hayden 1990b, 1993) I have suggested that the major form of wealth 
may have been the labor-intensive production of dried storable meat 
together with buckskin, which is also labor-intensive to produce. 


Implications 


On the basis of ethnographic comparisons, it seems clear that private 
ownership of procured resources and ownership of resource pro- 
curement locations and personal items is not characteristic of gener- 
alized hunter/gatherers. It is only among complex hunter/gatherers 
using abundant and invulnerable resources that private ownership 
and competitive feasts seem to occur. Perhaps storage of seasonal 
surpluses facilitates these developments, but, storage does not appear 
to be the critical element, as indicated by the Calusa, who did not 
store food on a significant scale (Widmer 1988). There is no indica- 
tion that complex hunter/gatherers, private ownership, storage, eco- 
nomically based competition, or competitive feasting occurred 
anywhere prior to the Upper Paleolithic; in the Upper Paleolithic 
these occurrences must have been restricted to only a few favored 
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localities. In the Mesolithic, with a new suite of technological inven- 
tions that expanded resources, especially involving fish and grains, 
complex hunter/gatherers became much more common in many 
different environments. 

It is at this point, I suggest, that competitive feasting became rela- 
tively common. And it is at this point that the first domesticates begin 
to appear in the archaeological record, a development that is proba- 
bly far from coincidental. In fact, due to the labor-intensive nature of 
initial domesticates, the motivation in competitive feasts to produce 
bigger, richer, more succulent foods, and the ability of the system to 
motivate people to produce foods requiring extra labor investment, 
initial domestication can be viewed as a direct outcome of competi- 
tive feasting in environments favorable to the raising of animals and 
growing of plants (Hayden 1990a). In all the ethnographic descrip- 
tions of competitive feasts that I have examined, emphasis is always 
on the labor-intensive aspect of the foods used in the feast. Anyone 
who has gardened without the benefit of modern fertilizers and tools 
will readily appreciate what is involved in producing unusually large 
varieties of food or varieties with other desirable characteristics. 

While the production of larger and richer foods was initially far too 
labor-intensive for such foods to be used for daily domestic con- 
sumption, genetic selection over time and the development of farm- 
ing and animal raising techniques probably eventually made some of 
these labor-intensive feasting foods cost-competitive in relation to nat- 
urally occurring wild foods. It would have been at this point that the 
use of domesticated food would have intensified and spread much 
more widely, as in the European Neolithic expansion. At this point, 
too, Triple A individuals would have had to find or develop other 
kinds of labor-intensive or rare foods to use as lures in their compet- 
itive feasts. This same process is followed throughout the world even 
today. Elites are constantly developing desirable, labor-intensive or 
rare materials, including foods, to distinguish themselves from others 
and to provide motivation for participating in competitive organiza- 
tions. Elites know that many people will compete to obtain the “best” 
that is available. Because these items are widely desired, other entre- 
preneurs are constantly seeking ways to make them available to more 
and more people, eventually developing technologies that substan- 
tially reduce costs. Thus, aluminium, plastics, and complex industrial 
goods like automobiles all began as labor-intensive elite consumable 
items and became commonplace items as the technologies were 
refined. Similar developments can be seen with elite exotic food fads 
in contemporary society, and this undoubtedly occurred in prehis- 
toric times, although at a much slower pace. 
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Competitive feasts are thus primarily mechanisms for converting 
surpluses in subsistence economies into wealth and power. As such, 
I would argue that they probably continued to function at the level 
of the general populace, in one form or another, right up until the 
establishment of military power, taxes, and the absolute authority 
associated with the emergence of state types of organization. With 
increasing complexity and size of political organisation, competitive 
feasts probably have become increasingly concentrated and re- 
stricted to the elites and their administrators. In the Maya area, for 
instance, there were two levels of feasting. The highest-ranking 
members of the political system held feasts among themselves, and 
they required prospective candidates trying to advance in the politi- 
cal hierarchy to hold more public feasts. The success of the candi- 
dates in procuring and organizing supporters, including financial 
support, was used as an important criterion for determining who 
would obtain higher political positions. Similar arrangements prob- 
ably characterized many chiefdoms. Even in contemporary In- 
dustrial society, promotion may depend in part on the display of 
competence and achievement through the holding of business or 
political dinner feasts with appropriate displays of prestige items and 
socially accepted self-aggrandizement. To the extent that such din- 
ners or parties are used as criteria for promotion to desirable or pow- 
erful positions, they constitute competitive battlegrounds for Triple 
A personalities, and they can be considered as a special industrial 
type of competitive feast. On the other hand, the introduction into 
traditional communities of wage labor and individually run busi- 
nesses such as village shops has generally been the death knell of the 
subsistence-based community competitive feasting in the Maya 
Highlands and elsewhere. 
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9. FOOD PRODUCTION 
AND SOCIAL STATUS AS 
DOCUMENTED IN 
PROTO-CUNEIFORM TEXTS 


Peter Damerow 


ln this chapter I shall present findings on a transitional stage of 
human development that seems crucial for the emergence of civi- 
lization. These findings, on the ancient Uruk civilization, indicate 
that food rations were deliberately scaled to rank, and that rationing 
had economic and power dimensions. The stage of cultural devel- 
opment to be discussed is the historical transition from life in rural 
communities to an urban civilization. There is an obvious gap in our 
knowledge about this stage of development of human culture. We 
know much about the so-called primitive peoples of today because 
these people and their culture can still be studied directly. We also 
know something about early civilizations because an abundance of 
written sources and archeological remains is available to us in sites as 
diverse as Mesoamerica, China, Egypt, and — of interest here — 
Mesopotamia, or, more generally the Near East. But the transition 
from band and village societies to urbanism is poorly understood. 
Sociocultural mechanisms of food production and distribution dif- 
fer profoundly among cultures such as, for example, Australian abo- 
rigines on the one hand and the Old Kingdom of Egypt on the other. 
The same is true for social status. Egalitarian hunter-gatherer com- 
munities seem a world apart from a society where the social strata 
extended from slaves to pharaoh. How did the tremendous bureau- 
cracies controlling food production and distribution in early civi- 


lizations, constituting vast status differences, emerge from food pro- 
duction and the status quest in rural communities? Despite the exis- 
tence of historical sources documenting parts of this process I am 
unable to provide a full answer. All I can offer is a survey of what has 
been learned up to today about this process from certain documents 
written at the dawn of literacy. Together with the archaeologist Hans 
Nissen and the Assyriologist Robert Englund I have been working 
for some years on deciphering archaic texts of ancient Mesopotamia 
and its neighbors. Our knowledge of these texts is still poor. 
Although they provide a fascinating insight into food production 
and distribution in the transition period from a rural to a centralized, 
redistributive economy, it is still too early to draw general conclu- 
sions. I shall therefore concentrate on examples. 

I shall begin with a survey of the text material and then describe 
and interpret some archaic texts germane to the relationship 
between food production and social status. I shall close with some 
remarks on what I think we can learn from these about the develop- 
ment of early civilization. 


Archaic Writing Systems 


It is well known that Mesopotamia was the center of a writing system 
known as cuneiform, which was used for about 3,000 years. Tablets 
of clay served as writing material. Script was produced by impress- 
ing a stylus into the smooth surface of wet clay, leaving the wedge- 
shaped markings that inspired the modern name of this writing 
system. This script was used to record many languages over a long 
period of time, most of which are well understood since the cunei- 
form script was deciphered in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The oldest clay tablets displaying the developed system of cuneiform 
writing were written about the middle of the third millenium B.C. 
However, at the end of the nineteenth century A.D., a substantial 
collection of texts was excavated in Susa, the urban center of a 
region east of southern Babylonia known in cuneiform documents of 
the third millenium as “Elam”. These texts seemed to date from a 
much earlier period. Drawings of more than 200 of these texts were 
published in 1905 (Scheil 1905). They depict a pictographic writing 
system called “proto-elamite” that has many similarities to later 
cuneiform writings (Damerow and Englund 1989). In particular it 
displays the same kind of number notation impressed vertically or 
obliquely into the clay by means of a round stylus. Only a short time 
later, however, it turned out that proto-elamite writing was not the 
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direct precursor of cuneiform. Beginning with some texts unearthed 
before 1915, more and more clay tablets were excavated in the cen- 
ter of southern Mesopotamia (Falkenstein 1936; Langdon 1928) indi- 
cating another system of pictographic writing (Damerow, Englund, 
and Nissen 1988a, 1988b). 


It was immediately obvious that 
this system was the true precursor 
of cuneiform, and it was therefore 
designated proto-cuneiform writing. 
Proto-cuneiform and proto-elamite 
texts are together known as “archaic 
texts.” Archaic writing in this sense 
covers the period from about 3100 
to 2800 B.C. So far, about 5,500 
proto-cuneiform and 1,500 proto- 
elamite texts or text fragments have 
been excavated at several sites in 
southern Mesopotamia and the 
Figure 9.1 highland area of Persia. The cre- 
Archaic account (approx. 3000 B.C.) of — ation of these archaic writing sys- 
OE eau cones tems was closely linked to the early 
urbanization process in the Near East during the so-called Late Uruk 
Period (Adams and Nissen 1972; Algaze 1989). The oldest texts are 
proto-cuneiform from the area of the ancient city of Uruk itself, the 
main site of proto-cuneiform text findings in general. It seems to be 
well established now that the proto-elamite writing system was created 
under the influence of this proto-cuneiform script. Proto-elamite was 
used for only a short time. 

The great majority of the archaic texts are administrative docu- 
ments (Nissen, Damerow, and Englund 1993). Nearly all concern the 
allocation of human labor and the distribution of human products, 
particularly basic means of nutrition and subsistence. Many of these 
texts contain information about food production and distribution. 
They are probably the most important sources for any investigation 
of production processes in the early period of urban civilization. 
Moreover, these texts bear direct witness to the stratification of the 
society in this period. The archaic writing system was essentially an 
instrument used by elites controlling major parts of or even the 
entire production of the society. 

It may be useful to elaborate a little more the special character of 
the proto-cuneiform and proto-elamite writing systems before I turn 
to examples of those texts. According to our modern understanding, 
writing codifies language. In most writing systems a few signs with 
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phonetic values enable us to map spoken sentences. And in principle 
this is true for the cuneiform writing system, although it is more accu- 
rate to describe it as “logosyllabic,” since the signs can be used either 
for whole words or the sounds of syllables. The archaic texts, how- 
ever, seem to have been written before the invention of this phonetic 
idea. We have been unable up to now to identify with certainty any 
phonetic codification of spoken language in these texts. This may be 
the result of our still very limited understanding of sign combination. 
However, even if we discovered such phonetic writings in the 
texts, this would not really change the situation, since most signs 
recorded economic and administrative transactions. I doubt that an 
archaic scribe would have been able to write down ideas or facts in 
prose, even if his training and position had allowed that possibility to 
be imagined. To decipher an archaic text therefore does not consist 
of identifying rules for a translation into readable text, as is the case 
of more developed writing systems. Rather, it consists of providing 
an understanding of the relation of the signs to specific objects and 
transactions recorded by scribes in their bureaucratic environment. 
To understand an archaic document entails knowing its economic 
and administrative function. Our understanding of the archaic texts, 
therefore, depends essentially on how much we know from later 
sources about the products and processes registered in these texts. 
This is the reason I shall begin with two examples dating from much 
later periods and then trace back the present theme from these 
understandable texts to their more difficult archaic precursors. 


Labor in the Ur Ill Period 


My first example is an accounting text (Englund 1991) written in the 
period of the third dynasty of Ur, dating about 1,000 years after the 
invention of writing. The text is typical for a certain subgroup of the 
administrative documents from this period, attesting a highly devel- 
oped system of bookkeeping (Englund 1990a, 1990b: chap.1 and 2). 
The estimated number of texts from this period published up to now 
is about 30,000, which itself is only one-third of the texts from this 
period excavated legitimately and illicitly until now. The text which 
I have chosen is really only one small bit of the available information 
as a whole. 

The text was written in the fourth year of the reign of the king Su- 
sin, in the year 2034 B.C., according to the most commonly accepted 
chronology. It covers a period of exactly twelve months and contains 
the account of a foreman responsible for a crew of thirty-seven 
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female workers of a cereal-production unit. The workers are titled 
“géme.” This category of female workers corresponds to male work- 
ers called “gurus.” Workers of this category were probably state 
property. They were, at least, assigned to production units for the full 
year as unskilled laborers. This is inferred from evidence that they 
were not installed in a specialized profession, although their work 
teams always specialized in narrowly defined activities, as in the pre- 
sent case. The entries in the text follow a well established scheme 
(see Figures 9.2 and 9.3). The text begins with a debit section con- 
sisting of a deficit transferred from the previous year and a precise 
calculation of the total labor expected from the crew of the foreman 
during the year, measured in work days. 

The following credit section of the text contains a listing of all 
works performed by the workers during the year. We learn that the 
women were mainly occupied with the milling of various types of 
flour. All their activities were registered by the precise number of 
work days used. Generally these numbers were calculated figures. 
The amounts of grain products like flour, for instance, were con- 
verted into work days necessary for their production by means of 
certain standard coefficients. The female workers also had to under- 
take quite different tasks in addition to milling, performed under the 
supervision of other foremen in agricultural labor units. The final 
balance section gives the difference between the debit and the credit 
sections. We learn that the already very high deficit at the beginning 
of the year has again increased considerably. We know from other 
texts that deficits like the growing deficit in the present text had 
probably to be repaid at all costs. Upon the death of the foreman, for 
instance, the state had first rights to the valuables of his estate, includ- 
ing the family members, who themselves could be transferred to 
state ownership, that is into the status of a gurus or a géme. 


Old Akkadian Account of Beer and Bread Production 


My second example (Nissen et al. 1993: 48-49) is an Old Akkadian 
text, written some 200 years before the previous example. The tablet 
gives some indications of the mode of distribution of food such as 
cereals (Hrozny 1913) and particularly beer (Hartman and Oppen- 
heim 1950; Réllig 1970; Stol 1971), products that were stored and 
controlled by centralized, hierarchical institutions. The text also 
shows how abbreviated information was coded for bookkeeping pur- 
poses. This was valuable information since, as noted above, book- 
keeping was the main area of application of the early writing systems. 
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Figure 9.2 Account from the UR II period (approx. 2100-2000 B.C.) concerning 
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Although we are still in the period of developed cuneiform writing, 
phonetic values of the signs were used only to register names. 

The tablet contains fifteen entries recording the delivery of cereal 
products — ie. bread and beer — to certain persons (see Figure 9.4). 
Each entry consists of two lines, always ending with a person’s name. 
These persons were probably foremen who received these products for 
further distribution. At the end of the tablet the delivered amounts 


Figure 9.4 Old Akkadian account of beer and bread production (approx. 2250 B.C.) 
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were totaled separately for the different products. Finally, an amount 
of flour and an amount of grain were registered. These figures were 
apparently calculated estimates for the flour and barley necessary for 
the production of the bread and beer, respectively. 


Archaic Accounts Signed by KU.SIM 


I come now to the first archaic tablet (Nissen et al. 1993: 43-46). At 
first sight it seems very different from the previous examples, but a 
closer look shows that is is in fact the same sort of text. Several deliv- 
eries of various kinds of beer are registered. The amounts again are 
totaled separately and the totals are converted by simple coefficients 
into amounts of primary products - in this case malt and barley 
groats — necessary for their production (see Figure 9.5). 

At the end of the text we find a combination of two signs that 
probably indicate the official who was responsible for the transac- 
tions. In the developed cuneiform script used to write the indigenous 
Sumerian language, these two signs were read KU and SIM, respec- 
tively. It is, however, unlikely that the signs were already used with 
phonetic values in the archaic period. Normally, it is difficult to say 
anything specific about persons like KU.SIM who signed such tablets. 
Fortunately, however, in the present case we know a little more about 
this person. The tablet belongs to an extraordinary group of over 
eighty-five well-preserved tablets that were obviously written at the 
time in the same context (Nissen, Damerow, and Englund 1991; Nis- 
sen et al. 1993; see the German edition for a complete photographic 
documentation of this text group). Some persons occur on these 
tablets several times and in different functions. We are therefore able 
to draw some conclusions about their status and responsibilities. 

This is particularly true for the official KU.SIM, who signed the 
beer account. He was probably the chief administrator of a granary 
containing primary products for producing beer. Malt and barley 
groats were the main ingredients of beer at that time. One of the texts 
signed by him (see Figure 9.6) has an entry of about 1,800 liters of 
malt, which is the largest amount of malt attested on one text in the 
whole archaic text corpus. Another tablet with the sign combination 
KU.SIM in the subscript seems to be a kind of summary document. 
The tablet has only one entry, with a notation of about 135,000 liters 
of barley together with a notation for thirty-seven months (see Figure 
9.7). This notation probably denotes a three-year time period con- 
sisting of two ordinary years of twelve months and one year with an 
extra month to adjust the lunar calendar to the solar year. 
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Figure 9.5 Proto-cuneiform accounting text (approx. 3000 B.C.) on barley groats and 
malt used in beer production 
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Figure 9.6 Archaic account on the ingredients needed to brew beer, i.e. barley 
groats and malt 
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Figure 9.7 Archaic account on an amount of approx. 135,000 liters of barley 
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List of Officials 


In summary, KU.SIM must have been an important person, although 
he probably did not belong to the small group of top-level adminis- 
trators with standardized titles. Such titles are well known from a cer- 
tain group of school texts that are commonly called lexical lists (Nissen 
and Englund 1993). Lexical lists consist of highly standardized 
sequences of signs and sign combinations ordered according to mean- 
ing. They probably served for the training of scribes, since they were 
copied over and over again. Some lists have copies recurring over a 
time span of over 1,000 years. In later times Akkadian translations or 
comments were added to the entries of such lists. They enhanced 
them to a sort of bilingual Sumerian-Akkadian dictionary. 


Figure 9.8 Archaic list of officials 


Early dynastic copy Archaic list of officials 
(ca. 2600 B.C.) (ca. 3000 B.C.) 


A special kind of lexical list is for officials (see Figure 9.8). The 
oldest copies of a major type of such lists come from the earliest stage 
of writing. They already show the canonical sequence of later 
sources. The most recent examples, which are still very similar in the 
sequence of entries, were written in the Old Babylonian Period, 
about 1,300 years later. In this period the list of officials was updated 
and afterwards again copied over and over again. 
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Can we get any information from such lists about functions and 
status of officials in the archaic period, when the oldest versions of 
those lists were probably composed? This is in fact possible, 
although the situation is a little complicated. Later versions of such 
lists are clearly related to the hierarchy of the administration. They 
start with the designation of the king and of some well-known high- 
ranking officials. However, the lists do not proceed strictly according 
to ranks in a hierarchical order. Successive entries often seem to rep- 
resent certain subdivisions of the administration. Parts of such lists 
appear, therefore, to be enumerations of various professions on dif- 
ferent levels of administrative status. Does the archaic list have the 
same or a similar structure? And if this is true, is it reasonable to 
assume that the canonical order of the entries reflects a real hierar- 
chy at any other period than the time when the list was originally 
composed? There are strong indications that the entries in the 
archaic list of officials also corresponded somehow to high-ranking 
positions in the administration. Some sign combinations of this list 
occur in administrative texts either in the subscript or as qualifica- 
tions of entries about receipts and expenditure (see Figure 9.9). 

Comparing such entries with the two examples of deliveries of 
barley products to the aforementioned KU.SIM, we come to the 
conclusion that the first part of the list of officials in fact must contain 
denotations of persons or positions with a fairly high status. Most of 
these officials received between two and five times more barley and 
malt than KU.SIM did. This may be interpreted as indicating that 
they had control of more working personnel, for whose sustenance 
they were responsible. On the other hand, however, there are puz- 
zling details of the relation between the list of officials and the 
appearance of these officials in administrative texts. The first entry of 
the list, for instance, in later lists representing the king, contains a 
sign combination representing a title without a similar prominent 
position in the administrative texts. For the time being we know for 
sure only that the persons in the archaic texts we are discussing here 
all belong to a group with a very high social status. This is in agree- 
ment with what is documented about them in the administrative 
texts; they had control over considerable amounts of produce. 


Workers and Slaves 
Let me turn now to the other end of the status hierarchy. In the first 


example we encountered low-ranking workers from the Ur III 
period (Gelb 1965; Struve 1969; Waetzoldt 1987, Waetzold 1988). 


Figure 9.9 Archaic account documenting big amounts of barley distributed among 
high rank officials which are contained in the list of officials 
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Are we able to identify individual workers of similar rank in the 
archaic texts? This is, in fact, possible, although mostly they are rep- 
resented in the texts only by the rations they received. Some archaic 
tablets, however, provide direct information even about such work- 
ers (Nissen et al. 1993: chap. 11). The interpretation of such texts is 
based mainly on the identification of the archaic signs and sign com- 
binations for male and female slaves, as I shall call them although we 
have no details about their living conditions. A small fragment of an 
originally much larger tablet, for instance, shows on one side some 
traces of entries about such people (Nissen et al. 1993: 74). On the 
reverse side, a total is partly preserved, the legible part indicating a 
minimum of 211 male and female slaves (see Figure 9.10). 


Figure 9.10 Archiac account on slaves 
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Another text of the archaic period may even provide us with some 
indirect information about the living conditions of such slaves (Cavi- 
gneaux, Finkbeiner, Seidel and Siewert 1991: no. 74). Some explana- 
tion is necessary before I come to the details of this text. Among the 
archaic texts that we understand almost completely is a group of some 
thirty texts and text fragments dealing with animal husbandry (Green 
1980). They are yearly accounts of shepherds who were mostly 
responsible for small animals like sheep and goats. The herds nor- 
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mally numbered between 50 and 100 animals. Some texts deal with 
cattle. In this case the figures of registered animals are much smaller. 

Besides shepherds’ names, all of these texts contain figures about 
the number of adult animals in each individual’s care, distinguishing 
males and females. Furthermore, there are figures of the male and the 
female offspring of the present year. The adult animals and the off- 
spring were totaled separately. Finally, the amount of milk produce 
was calculated from the number of female animals and registered at 
the end of the tablet. This group of texts about animal husbandry 
includes two further texts showing the same format. These latter two 
come from a more recent excavation at the site of the ancient town of 
Uruk. One of these texts deals with pigs (Cavigneaux et al. 1991: no. 
57), confirming that the scheme of the account previously recon- 
structed was commonly used for several types of domesticated ani- 
mals. The second text (Cavigneaux et al. 1991: no. 74) also follows 
this scheme. This time, however, it is not animals that are registered 
on the tablets, but a number of human beings, qualified by the signs 
for male and female slaves (see Figure 9.11). 

Finally, I want to present a proto-elamite example. The tablet was 
excavated at the beginning of the twentieth century in Susa in western 
Persia (Scheil 1905: no. 4997). At that time, however, the proto-elamite 
writing system was still so poorly understood that nobody paid special 
attention to this tablet, and for a long time its importance was not rec- 
ognized. When we worked on a particular sign that we tentatively inter- 
preted as the proto-elamite variant of the proto-cuneiform sign for male 
slaves (Damerow and Englund 1989: 55-60), we produced a plausible 
rendering of the text. It turned out that the text is a document about the 
distribution of grain rations for workers. The text is particularly impor- 
tant because it provides information about the size and the internal 
structure of organized groups of workers in the proto-elamite culture. 

We learn from this text (see Figure 9.12) that a full brigade of 111 
people, including the leader, consisted of ten subgroups. Each of the 
groups included ten workers and one foreman, altogether eleven peo- 
ple. Two such groups always formed a subunit receiving a particular 
ration of grain. On the tablet, the monthly amounts of grain are 
recorded separately for each subunit of twenty-two persons. Assuming 
that the measurement units used in the proto-elamite culture are about 
the same as documented in the archaic texts from Mesopotamia, the 
daily rations must have been extremely low, namely less than half a 
liter of grain. This would be only half the amount documented in 
proto-cuneiform archaic documents. There are, however, some indi- 
cations that the grain measures represented by corresponding signs in 
proto-elamite and proto-cuneiform texts were not identical. 
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Figure 9.11 Comparison of archaic accounts on pigs and slaves 
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Figure 9.12 Proto-Ekamite tablet (approx. 3000 B.C.) containing an account of cereal 
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Summary 


The examples I have presented show that in the archaic period 
around 3000 B.C. food production and distribution were no longer 
primarily matters of individual effort. They were already subject to 
a highly stratified social organization, which constituted huge differ- 
ences in the social status of people. This social system was already 
fully developed when writing was invented as a major instrument for 
the control of economic transactions. It is reasonable to conclude 
that the rise of early civilizations depended on the establishment of 
such a system of social control of food and nutrition supply. 

Within the realm of such a system, a person’s status could no longer 
be significantly altered by his own initiative. For a considerable part of 
the population the status quest was, by definition of social role, in 
vain. This is remarkably different from the situation in so-called prim- 
itive societies. Whatever the phylogenetic roots of status may be, in the 
period of state formation and the invention of writing it was already a 
sociocultural phenomenon linked to the organization and exploitation 
of human labor. The access to resources, in particular the access to 
food supply, was largely dependent on one’s position in the socially 
determined hierarchy. This system provided people — possibly for the 
first time in history —- with a continuous abundance of resources. It 
was, however, probably a necessary condition of this continuity that 
only a minority was determined by status, itself defined within the 
social system. The ability to accumulate large food-producing 
resources was no longer a measure of an individual’s ability to control 
the labor of others, but an attribute of the society as a whole. This, at 
least, we can learn from our present understanding of the archaic texts. 
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10. LEVELING THE HUNTER 


CONSTRAINTS ON THE STATUS QUEST IN 
FORAGING SOCIETIES 


Polly Wiessner 


Perhaps the most outstanding aspect of status among foragers is its 
obscurity, the way it lurks in the shadows of society. For many cul- 
tures it is possible to investigate how food is used to help create, sup- 
port or challenge status distinctions, but for foragers it is necessary 
to turn in the opposite direction and consider how individuals are 
prevented from using food for the same ends. The prevalence and 
strength of such sanctions among foragers in and of itself attests to 
the potential of food accumulation, display, and distribution as a tool 
for manipulating status. If this potential were not so potent, such 
measures would hardly be necessary. In this paper I will (1) discuss 
the role of food, particularly meat, in status seeking in twenty-seven 
forager societies, (2) examine sanctions exerted to level those who 
seek status, and (3) try to elucidate why such measures are both 
prevalent and successful. 


Foragers 


It has been recognized in the last two decades that the category 
hunter-gatherer, although useful for some purposes, incorporates 
societies that exhibit a great deal of variation in many realms of life. 
As a result, several attempts have been made to subdivide hunter- 
gatherers according to their subsistence strategies and degree of 
social complexity. The critical variable on which most of these clas- 
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sifications have been based is the way hunter-gatherers deal with risk 
and uncertainty in their environments (Testart 1982; Wiessner 1977, 
1982a, 1982b), that is, whether they use social techniques of risk shar- 
ing or rely heavily on storage. Woodburn (1982) has divided hunter- 
gatherers into two categories along similar lines: immediate-return 
and delayed-return systems. The former obtain direct and immediate 
returns for their labor; do not process and store food for significant 
periods of time; and use relatively portable, easily acquired, and 
replaceable tools that are made with skill but do not require a great 
deal of labor. The latter hold rights over valuable assets; use sub- 
stantial technical facilities in production (boats, stockades, weirs etc.); 
process and store foods in fixed dwellings; improve or increase wild 
products by human labor; and hold assets in the form of rights over 
female kin given in marriage to other men. Binford (1980) has made 
a somewhat similar distinction, calling immediate-return systems 
“foragers” and delayed-return systems “collectors”. The schemes of 
both Woodburn and Binford are most useful, but the terminology is 
somewhat misleading. On one hand, Woodburn’s term “immediate- 
return systems” is inappropriate for hunter-gatherers who use sharing 
to pool risk, because reciprocation for goods or assistance given out 
is almost always delayed and may occur as long as years later. On the 
other hand, Binford’s passive term “collectors” fails to convey the 
complexity of delayed-return systems. For want of better terms, 
sedentary hunter-gatherers who depend heavily on storage will be 
called “complex hunter-gatherers”, following Hayden (1990), and 
those who rely heavily on sharing to pool risk will be called “for- 
agers”. Brian Hayden (this volume) deals with complex hunter-gath- 
erers; here I will restrict my discussion to foragers. 


Methodology 


The forager literature is rich in information on food and status, 
though detailed information connecting both topics and the relation 
between the two often does not exist for a given society. Accord- 
ingly, twenty-seven foraging societies from different parts of the 
world were selected on the basis of the quality of information avail- 
able in the literature and/or the possibility of checking up on certain 
points with the researchers (See Figure 10.1). Two qualifications need 
to be made. First, the line between foragers and complex hunter- 
gatherers is not always a clear one, particularly for Inuit groups. 
Second, the majority of the forager societies considered here do not 
live in a world of hunters, but have a long history of contact and 
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exchange with surrounding, often dominant, agricultural popula- 
tions that may have diminished the role of local leadership. All of 
those in tropical forests either exchange meat for carbohydrates with 
surrounding farmers or plant small gardens. 


Figure 10.1 Foraging Societies Included in the Study 


Australia Sources 

Western Desert (general) Gould 1980,1981 

Pintupi Myers 1988 

Gunwinggu Altman and Peterson 1988 
Asia 

Agta Griffin 1984* 

Batek (Semang) Endicott 1988 

Bihor Williams 1974 
Andamanese Radcliffe-Brown 1964 


Jahai (Semang) 


van der Sluys 1993*; Schebesta 1954 


Arctic 

Netsilik Inuit Balikci 1970, 1971, 1984; Damas 1971 
Copper Inuit Damas 1972, 1984 

Inuit of Quebec Saladin d’Anglure 1984 

West Greenland Inuit Kleivan 1984 

Iglulik Inuit Damas 1971; Mary-Rousseliere 1984 
Amassalik Inuit Robbe 1989 

North America 

Washo Price 1975; Downs 1966 

Cree Rogers 1972; Scott 1988 

Chipewyan Sharp 1977, 1981 

South American 

Guayaki/Ache Clastres 1972; Kaplan 1983 

Ayoréode von Bremen 1991* 

Ona Lothrop 1928; Gusinde 1931 
Kaingang Henry 1941 

Africa 

Aka Pygmies Bahuchet 1990 

Mbuti Pygmies Harako 1981;Turnbull 1965 

Hadza Woodburn 1982; Barnard and Woodburn 1988 
'Kung San Marshall 1976; Lee 1984; Wiessner 1977 
G/wi San Silberbauer 1981a,1981b; Tanaka 1980 
'Ko San Heinz 1966* 


* plus personal communication 


The focus will be on meat rather than vegetable foods for a purely 
practical reason: information on the procurement, consumption, and 
distribution of meat exists in most forager ethnographies, while com- 
parable information on vegetable foods is relatively rare. It is worth 
mentioning, though, that a general rule of thumb does exist con- 


cerning the sharing of vegetable foods: staple foods that are widely 
available to all are usually distributed only within the household, to 
visitors or to closely related households whose members have not 
been able to gather that day. Only vegetable foods that are rare or 
highly variable in distribution, such as large roots among the Agta of 
the Philippines, are shared throughout the camp. It is unfortunate 
that there is not enough material in the literature to look at vegetable 
foods, because gathering provides the staple diet of most foragers, 
and some status appears to be accorded to good gatherers. Further- 
more, because much competitive feasting involves vegetable foods 
or animals raised on them (Hayden 1990), a study of vegetable foods 
and status in foraging societies might provide valuable insights. 


Status in Foraging Societies 


Foragers are said to be some of the most fiercely egalitarian people in 
the world, tolerating no formalized differences in rank. It is necessary, 
then, to ask whether or not the concept of status exists at all among 
foragers, and if food could even be expected to be associated with sta- 
tus. The answer to this question is clearly affirmative: status, prestige, 
esteem, and high regard are terms that enter the ethnographies of 
most foraging societies, albeit with much qualification, even for soci- 
eties that are considered the most egalitarian. It is mentioned in asso- 
ciation with activities that benefit the group in some way: knowledge, 
ritual expertise, abilities in planning and organization, mediation, 
hunting skill, generosity, defense and interaction with outsiders. 
Ranking on the basis of high regard appears to begin at an early age 
in hunter-gatherers, as in other populations. For example, Hold 
(1980, [Hold-Cavell] this volume) found that children in G/wi San 
play groups form flexible hierarchies on the basis of focus of atten- 
tion. Rank orders based on “high regard” are carried through until 
adulthood despite a strong socialization toward egalitarianism. When 
I asked about status, !Kung San of the community of /Xai/xai were 
able to readily classify men and women as individuals of great (social) 
strength, ordinary people, people with little strength, and people who 
were literally “nothing” respectively. Evaluations of status or influence 
showed an association with a number of variables, among them abil- 
ity to maintain many exchange partnerships, power as healers, com- 
petence in hunting, and ability to deal effectively with outsiders. 
Meat has the potential to be one of the best vehicles for obtaining 
status in forager societies because of attributes that draw attention. 
Meat is a desired and nutritious food, the only one that can satisfy what 
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many hunter-gatherers experience as “meat hunger”. On any given 
day, its availability is highly variable from household to household, so 
possession of meat can put the owner into the focus of attention. Fur- 
thermore, the appropriate distribution of meat has the potential to reaf- 
firm social alliances, relieve tension, and demonstrate organizational 
abilities, activities that are all associated with high regard (Grammer, 
this volume). In theory, then, the procurement and distribution of meat 
should be expected to be widely used to gain status. Indeed, ethno- 
graphies indicate that this is often but not always the case (See Figure 
10.2), because there is considerable intercultural variation regarding 
what attributes and abilities confer status. 


Figure 10.2 Hunting Success and Status in Foraging Societies. 


Good hunters receive: 
Considerable status 
West Greenland Inuit 
Iglulik Inuit 

Ona 


Some status 

Western Desert Aborigines 
Inuit of Quebec 

Mbuti Pygmies 
Gunwinggu 

'Ko San 

G/wi San 

'Kung San 

Netsilik Inuit 

Copper Inuit 

Ammassalik Inuit 
Ayoréode (high status for killing jaguar or men in warfare only) 
Chipewyan 


Generosity in sharing valued, but men do not gain high status 
through hunting 

Washo 

Guayaki/Ache 

Batek 

Pintupi 

Hadza 

Aka Pygmies 

Andamanese 

Agta 

Jahai 

Kaingang 


(insufficient information: Cree, Bihor) 
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Three out of twenty-five societies considered here grant prestige 
to good hunters. For twelve, hunters are allowed some acclaim, or, as 
Silberbauer (1981b: 235) describes it: “The G/wi do not make heros 
of their hunters, but hunting is nevertheless a prestigious activity.” 
Not surprisingly, foragers who depend more heavily on hunting than 
gathering associate status with hunting. There are some suggestions 
in the literature that status provides an incentive for hunters, for 
instance Gusinde’s remarks on Ona hunters (1931: 421 as translated 
in the Human Relations Area Files): 


Perhaps at the time he (the successful hunter) thinks that later on he him- 
self will be permitted to share in a particularly productive hunt, and at 
the very least, something from the booty that his neighbor brings home. 
This matter-of-course mutual aid relieves everyone of worry about the 
future and of the bother of specially storing certain quantities of food. 
The Selk’nam actually does not need to fear serious times of need. To 
him it is a particular satisfaction ... to let the neighborhood share in his 
own pleasures: at the very least, pride drives him to do it, since a suc- 
cessful hunter is esteemed and loved by all, indeed, is even waited on 
and pampered. 


In the remaining ten societies, generosity is praised, but successful 
hunting is not associated with high status. However, as we shall see 
later, such equality of hunters does not come by itself, but is strongly 
reinforced by ideology. This does not mean that status in these for- 
ager groups is not recognized at all; it is granted for other accom- 
plishments such as ritual proficiency, defense, competence in dealing 
with outsiders or mediation. 

When status is accorded to good hunters, its privileges are strictly 
curtailed to prevent it from being turned to dominance, defined as a 
relationship in which one individual continuously gains greater 
access to resources or has decisive influence over another in certain 
situations. In reviewing the literature on meat distribution, it appears 
that there are three ways of leveling the successful hunter, often used 
in combination: (1) removing the hunter from the focus of attention, 
(2) spreading the credit for the distribution among several individu- 
als, and (3) erasing any concept of debt and obligation to the hunter 
and/or reversing the debt, so that sharing is seen as the hunter’s debt 
to his society. 

These sanctions begin when the ownership of the animal is first 
assigned after the kill, and continue until the last morsel of meat 
reaches its destination. Let us begin with how ownership of the car- 
cass is assigned (See Figure 10.3). 
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Figure 10.3 Ownership of Animals Killed 


Owned by hunter who made the first hit or demobilised animal 
Copper Inuit 

Netsilik Inuit 

Inuit of Quebec 

Inuit of West Greenland 

Ona 


Divided among members of hunting party or owned by hunter if 
hunting alone 

Western Desert Aborigines 

Agta 

Ammassalik Inuit 

Chipewyan 

Washo 


Owned by hunter, often given to another for distribution 
Cree 

Iglulik Inuit 

Guayaki/Ache 

Ayoréode 

Chipewyan 

Kaingang 


Divided between hunter and implement owner 
Gunwinggu 

G/wi San 

Jahai 


Owned by owner of the implement that inflicted first blow or 
demobilized the animal 

Andamanese 

Aka Pygmies 

Mbuti Pygmies 

Bihor 

Pintupi 

Batek 

!Kung San 


Ownership not clearly specified 
Hadza 


Ownership of Animals Killed and Hunter Etiquette 


As is made clear in Figure 10.3, all foragers considered here assign 
ownership of the carcass to somebody (Dowling 1968) except for the 
Hadza. Ownership, however, means little more than having the right 
to distribute the meat or to decide who should do so, for all foragers 
have rules stipulating that meat must be widely shared. In only five 
out of twenty-seven societies is the ownership of the carcass and the 
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right to distribute it assigned solely to the hunter who made the first 
hit or demobilized the animal. Four of these are Inuit groups for 
whom meat provides the bulk of the diet. In another five societies, 
the meat is either divided among members of a hunting party at the 
kill site or owned by the hunter if he is alone. Washo net hunting 
provides an exception. Here, the owner of the net or the drivers 
who captured individual rabbits have the right to keep them. Surplus 
rabbits are shared widely. The distinction between this category and 
the first is simply a matter of whether hunting is more often a group 
enterprise as opposed to an individual enterprise. For three societies, 
ownership of meat is divided between the hunter and implement 
owner, and in another six meat is owned by the hunter, but often 
given to others, such as elders or women in the camp, for distribu- 
tion. Among the Hadza, who hunt large game almost exclusively, 
ownership is not clearly specified. Finally, in seven societies, the kill 
is considered to be the property of the person who owns the imple- 
ment that inflicted the first hit or struck the blow that disabled the 
animal. This means, of course, that in most cases the carcass goes to 
the successful hunter, since the hunter who brought down the animal 
is usually the owner of the implement as well. Nonetheless, the 
potential of attributing the kill to the owner of the implement is sig- 
nificant — it can take the focus off the hunter and pass the obligation 
for the distribution to another who had not even participated in the 
hunt. For instance, Bahuchet (1990: 41) mentions that Aka elders 
who can no longer hunt loan weapons to younger men and in that 
way can still preside over the sharing, enter the exchange network 
and receive meat without losing dignity. Among the !Kung, the meat 
distribution can be a burden, particularly if the successful hunter is 
visiting another camp and “does not know the hearts of the people.” 
He can then choose to hunt only with borrowed arrows, and thereby 
to pass the responsibility for distribution over to a senior member of 
the camp. Or, if a hunter is undergoing severe criticism for acting 
like a big shot, he can use a borrowed arrow and turn the carcass 
over to the owner as a sign that he is reforming his ways. 

In societies where the hunter is given rights over distribution, 
extreme modesty is enforced. The !Kung provide an excellent 
example: when a hunter is successful, he does not stride into camp 
and announce his kill, but leaves the carcass in the bush, slips in 
from the back of the hut, and sits unobtrusively by his fire. Others 
approach him and ask if he had seen any animals during his hunt. 
Even if his kill is large, he replies that he saw nothing of conse- 
quence while out hunting or that he killed only a small, scrawny 
antelope. After low-key discussion, during which people display in- 
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difference or even negativity at the news of a kill, the meat is fetched 
for distribution. If the hunter is perceived as arrogant, the meat is 
insulted and his efforts are belittled (see Lee 1984 for a particularly 
good description). Among the Hadza, the successful hunter exer- 
cises similar restraint upon his return to the camp, sits down quietly 
and “allows the blood on the shaft to speak for him” (Woodburn 
1982: 440). A successful Mbuti hunter speaks little of the kill or not 
at all and lets others give the details of the hunt (Harako 1981: 536). 
Similar modesty is imposed on the good hunter among the Guayaki, 
who is called “a man of good luck”, (Clastres 1972), not a man of 
skill. Lothrop (1928: 422) gives the following description of the 
behavior of a successful Ona hunter: 


Returning to his windbreak the hunter would silently hand his bow to his 
wife to hang up and throw the meat on the ground near the fire or hang 
it on a tree. No one would pay attention to it, for it was considered bad 
manners to show elation at the success of the hunt or merriment at the 
prospect of food. After sitting around in a sullen silence for half an hour, 
the hunter would casually ask his wife why she did not cook some meat, 
and she would then do so. But until given leave she would not touch the 
meat, as it was his, but not her property. 


The Meat Distribution 


During the actual meat distribution the process of reversing the debt 
begins, that is, rather than allowing the hunter to place recipients in 
debt to him, efforts are made to downplay the hunter’s merit and 
emphasize his duty to provide meat for others. For example, the 
belief that hunting success is an acceptance on the part of the game 
to let itself be captured (Downs 1966; Henry 1941; Robbe 1989; 
Saladin d’Anglure 1978; Sharp 1988), particularly by men who are 
generous in sharing, is widely held among foragers of North and 
South America and the Arctic. The Ammassalik Inuit say that each 
man is born with the quota of animals that he will kill in his life 
attached to him. Not every hunter, however, accepts this fate, and in 
the past murders have been committed or sorcery practiced to try to 
expropriate the quota of another (Robbe 1989: 370). The Hadza say 
that meat is “God’s meat”, to be brought back to the camp and 
shared by all (Barnard and Woodburn 1988: 18), and the Jahai con- 
sider whatever they procure in the forest to be gifts from the ances- 
tors (van der Sluys 1993: 25). Attempts to avoid a sense of debt to the 
hunter are also evident in linguistic terms. The Aka Pygmies call 
what is received during sharing that “person’s due” (Bahuchet 1990: 
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39); among the Batek, !Kung, Guayaki, and Jahai, and probably in 
most foraging societies, to say thank you is unheard of, for one’s 
share is one’s due. Van der Sluys (1993: 27) explains this lack of 
polite speech as follows: 
I argue that the absence of polite terms during Jahai social interactions 
indicates a tendency to avoid the idea of mutual obligation or reciprocity, 
which would interfere with the feeling of unconditional togetherness of 


social bonding. Creating debts in the form of reciprocity obligations which 
exists in many societies (Mauss 1923-4) is unthinkable among the Jahai. 


Only for the G/wi San and !Xo San is it mentioned that the receiver 
may return a small gift for the meat received (Heinz 1966; Silber- 
bauer 1981b). 

As the distribution of meat proceeds, the hunter is removed fur- 
ther and further from any possibility of amassing debts, and it 
becomes clear that, as Harako (1976: 78) states of the Mbuti Pygmies, 
“though ownership of game is formally expressed, the catch belongs 
to all members of the camp.” In foraging societies, the successful 
hunter never divides the carcass up into numerous small pieces, pub- 
licly calling out the names of the receiver. Rather, the hunter or who- 
ever is appointed to be in charge of the distribution cuts the animal 
into a number of large chunks and distributes them to a few other 
individuals, beginning two or three waves of sharing. The first gener- 
ally involves the distribution of large portions of meat by the owner 
or owners to members of the hunting party and/or a number of oth- 
ers, such as in-laws, close consanguineous kin, exchange partners, or 
“name relatives”. Although bridewealth is not paid in foraging soci- 
eties, lifelong obligations to share meat with in-laws are usually stipu- 
lated (Marshall 1976; Lee 1979; Heinz 1966; Gould 1980; Altman 
and Peterson 1988). The recipients then subdivided their portions 
among their own kin, visitors or friends to begin the second wave of 
sharing. When this is complete, the meat is cooked and distributed 
within the household and to others in the camp who did not happen 
to receive meat in the first or second wave of the distribution. Figure 
10.4 gives some idea of the nature of the first wave of distribution for 
larger game; small animals are often cooked at the fire of the hunter 
and shared with his family and visitors to their hearth. 

One of the two most common forms of distribution found in ten 
out of twenty-seven societies is for the owner to divide the carcass 
among members of the hunting party, who in turn take their por- 
tions home and make their own distributions during the second 
wave of sharing. For nine, meat is distributed by the hunter accord- 
ing to set partnerships or kinship obligations, and in the case of cer- 
tain animals, to co-hunters. The Copper and Netsilik Inuit butcher 
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Figure 10.4 Division of Game in First Wave of Sharing 


Meat divided into large pieces and distributed relatively equally 
among party of hunters/helpers (often at kill site) 

Western Desert Aborigines 

Pintupi 

Gunwinggu 

Bihor 

Mbuti Pygmies 

Aka Pygmies 

Washo 

Inuit of Quebec 

Inuit of West Greenland 

Cree 


Distributed by hunter according to set partnerships, name relatives 
and/or specific kinship obligations (for certain animals also with 
co-hunters) 

Netsilik Inuit 

Copper Inuit 

!Kung San 

!Ko San 

Ayoréode 

Jahai 

Ammassalik Inuit 

Ona 

Kaingang 

Returned to camp, divided equally between all households 

Andamanese 

Guayaki/Ache 

Agta 

Batek 


Other 
Iglilik, Hadza, G/wi and Chipewyan (see text) 


seals into fourteen parts and the distribution is made on the basis of a 
rigid system of meat-sharing partnerships (Damas 1972: 46-47). The 
'Kung also divide the carcass into large pieces and share the portions 
of meat according to kinship obligations and exchange partnerships, 
although rules governing the division are more flexible. Such distribu- 
tions are followed by second and third waves of sharing. Among the 
Andamanese, Guayaki, Agta, and Batek, the meat is returned to camp 
and divided by the hunter and camp members into equal portions for 
each household in the camp, regardless of household size. The Agta 
strip the meat and fat from the carcass and meticulously measure out 
exactly equal shares for each household (Griffin 1984; Rai 1990). 
Household size is compensated for in the third wave of the distribu- 
tion. The Hadza, G/wi, and Iglulik have other forms of distribution. A 
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successful G/wi hunter, with or without his hunting partner, may 
decide to hold a men’s feast (Silberbauer 1981a, 1981b). He issues invi- 
tations, and on the afternoon after the kill is made, the invited men 
gather to receive cooked pieces of meat. Toward the end of the feast, 
an enjoyable social occasion, families appear on the outskirts, and each 
guest is given a portion of raw meat to pass on to his family. When 
men’s feasts are not held, raw meat is distributed directly by the owner 
or a senior man to fit household needs. Then second and third waves 
of sharing take place. The Hadza also hold a feast for initiated men, 
sending the rest of the carcass, “people’s meat”, to the camp, where 
shares are given to anybody who asks for them. Pregnant women are 
given priority. The Iglulik Inuit share villagewide and/or distribute 
meat as gifts. Among the Chipewyan (Sharp 1981: 238-39) to request 
meat degrades a man’s reputation and thus is done via women: 


.. Since food procurement is, publicly, a male activity, any borrowing 
that males do (if it goes outside the boundaries of the restricted cognatic 
descent group) weighs heavily upon their reputation for power/knowl- 
edge. This is reflected in the preemptive claim men have over foodstuffs 
and the tendency to give ostentatiously far more than they are asked for. 
No matter how skilled the hunter, there are times when there is not 
enough food ... 

Borrowing, or rather the necessity to borrow, is in direct contravention 
of the symbolic values placed on males, since they are supposed to be 
competent and complete providers. By making this something that 
women do, and hence not really of notice, the public system and the 
male’s position can be preserved ... 

... The wife of a hunter receives a steady stream of visitors, each chat- 
ting for a while with the wife and other visitors, who await a piece of meat 
before starting home. If the pieces given are large they may be divided 
again at the woman’s home and given to her female kin. Somehow the 
man who killed the animal seems to lurk, visibly but inconspicuously, in 
the background while the meat is shared. 


As in the Chipewyan case, many foragers remove the hunter from the 
focus of attention during the second or third waves of the meat distri- 
bution either by delivering portions of meat via children or by hand- 
ing the distribution over to the women (Damas 1972; Gusinde 1931: 
398; Kaplan 1983: 67-68; Robbe 1989: 410; van der Sluys 1993). 
The three waves of sharing thus create numerous donors and dis- 
tribute gratitude for generosity over many in the exchange network. 
People are not only pleased with the hunters, but with all others who 
share with them. In the second and particularly in the third wave of 
distribution, women have considerable say over where the meat goes. 
After the meat has gone through two or three waves of sharing, it 
is reasonable to ask what the hunter and his family gets out of it. The 
answer for most societies is “no more than an equal share”, as can be 
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seen in Figure 10.5. In only three out of twenty-five societies does the 
hunter get a greater share or preferred parts, and, for the Bihor, only 
in the case of net hunting. Although Pygmy, Agta, Bihor, and Batek 
hunters set aside portions of meat to trade with neighboring agricul- 
turalists, the returns for these also are usually shared. In fifteen soci- 
eties, the hunter gets a share that is roughly equal to that of other 
camp members, and usually the skin of the animal as well. In three, 
hunters get inferior shares, and in another four, the hunter is not 
allowed to partake of the meat from animals that he killed. As Clas- 
tres (1972: 168) explains for the Guayaki, this practice creates a total 
reciprocal interdependence of families: the hunter spends his life 
hunting for others, and others spend their lives hunting for him. Just 
as hunters in most foraging societies can not expect to get a greater 
than average proportion of their own kill, when others make kills, 
the former donors also can expect little more than an equal share. 


Figure 10.5 Shares of Meat Received by the Hunter 


Preferred parts or greater share of the kill 
Inuit of Quebec 

Bihor (in net hunting) 

Chipewyan 


Hunter receives share approximately equal to that of other 
group members 

Washo (adult men) 

Netsilik Inuit 

Copper Inuit 

Andamanese (distribution with respect to age) 


Mbuti Pygmies 


Gunwinggu 
Batek 
Hadza 
G/wi 

'Kung 

Ona 
Ammassalik 
Jahai 


Inferior parts or less meat than average 
Western Desert 

West Greenland Inuit 

Ayoréode 


Hunter not allowed to eat meat 

Guayaki/Ache 

Aka Pygmies 

Washo (unmarried men) 

Kaingang (for pigs; only grown men can eat meat of tapirs that they 
have killed) 


Insufficient information for Iglulik and Cree. 
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Discussion 


To sum up, for all forager societies examined some concept of status is 
mentioned, although in only fourteen out of twenty-five is status asso- 
ciated with hunting. This indicates intercultural differences in valuing 
skills, which, in turn, have some correlation with natural environment, 
dependency on meat, cultural/symbolic evaluations of meat, and his- 
tory of relations with surrounding populations. For all but one society, 
ownership of the carcass is established after a kill, and usually the suc- 
cessful hunter or hunters are designated. Meat of all but the smallest 
animals has to be shared, and in most cases the owners have some say 
over the first wave of the meat distribution or can elect somebody to do 
the job. For all societies, status is kept in check by ideologies and shar- 
ing practices that take the hunter out of the focus of attention and/or 
prevent him from turning success to dominance. This delicate balance 
is expressed in many ethnographies: Gould (1980: 85) writes for the 
Aborigines of the Western Desert that the hunter gets some social pres- 
tige, although there is no personal or family aggrandizement via foods 
or goods. Saladin d’Anglure (1984: 492) says of the Inuit of Quebec 
that the owner of an umiak, a large boat used for collective transport, 
had a certain recognized status, especially if he were also a good hunter, 
knew how to share his surplus and was a generous host. However, he 
could use his status only sparingly if he wished to preserve the cooper- 
ation and participation of other families in the collective activities of the 
band. Turnbull (1965: 183) describes a similar situation for the Mbuti 
Pygmies: “some men, because of exceptional hunting skill, may come 
to resent it when their views are disregarded, but if they try to force 
those views they are very promptly subjected to ridicule.” 

At least one of the following measures taken to keep successful 
hunters in check is found in every society considered: (1) demands for 
modest behavior that removes them from the focus of attention, (2) 
two or more waves of meat distribution that spread feelings of grati- 
tude beyond the hunter to many in the exchange network, and (3) 
efforts to erase a sense of debt to the hunter. In other words, with a few 
exceptions, people try to prevent meat shared from becoming a “gift” 
in the sense used by Mauss (1950/1923-4) as something that compels 
a return due to a threefold obligation in humans to give, receive and 
reciprocate. To give in the context of Mauss’ “gift”, one must first pos- 
sess. Though foragers initially recognize ownership of a kill, through 
cultural means they diffuse this concept in subsequent steps of the dis- 
tribution and with it the necessity to directly reciprocate. 

Despite this common core of leveling mechanisms, intercultural 
differences are substantial. Some social recognition for hunters is 
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permitted for Inuit groups, who are highly dependent on meat, and 
in San groups. By contrast, status in general, and that associated with 
hunting in particular, is strongly downplayed among forest hunter- 
gatherers of Asia. Beliefs that remove credit from the successful 
hunter, i.e. the idea that animals give themselves over to hunters, are 
found in certain areas particularly North America, South America, 
and the Arctic. The view of the forest as a “giving environment” 
(Bird-David 1990, 1992) that provides food for people is prevalent in 
Asia and forest-living groups of Africa. Nonetheless, the prevalence 
of a strong common core of ideology and accompanying social sanc- 
tions to support equality in and of itself attests to the existence of an 
underlying predisposition for individuals to seek status. Although 
status distinctions can be greatly repressed, the quest for status on the 
part of individuals cannot be completely eradicated, and thus requires 
the regular applications of measures to keep it in check. These find- 
ings beg the question: “Why is the egalitarian ethic so strongly 
enforced in foraging societies, and why do the more able accept it?” 
After all, in many complex hunter-gatherer societies or agricultural 
ones, existing sharing practices for meat and other foods successfully 
reduce the risk, and yet people attain high status through food dis- 
tribution (Hayden, this volume). 

Here I propose that some insights can be found in the under- 
standings of rank order that have come out of ethological studies: (1) 
although high status or a pronounced rank order gives greater access 
to resources to those on top, under certain circumstances it can be of 
benefit to those in lower positions who follow different strategies and 
(2) status in humans requires alliance and thus in part must be agreed 
upon (see chapters by Grammer and Hold-Cavell in this volume). In 
any society, success of one is relative to the achievements of others, 
and for every strategy there is a counterstrategy. Individuals can suc- 
ceed relatively by achieving more themselves and/or by inhibiting 
the achievements of others. People are keenly aware the status of oth- 
ers and reluctant to let them get ahead unless they perceive that the 
advantages of having dominant leaders outweigh the disadvantages. 
However, if benefits of leadership are great, particularly in the face of 
intergroup competition, there are indications that people do indeed 
seek authority figures and readily accept a secondary position that is 
more secure (Eibl-Eibesfeldt 1989: 310-11). 

In foraging societies of this century, where organized intergroup 
competition is infrequent partly due to the dominance of their neigh- 
bors, people have little to gain from having stronger leaders. More- 
over, they even stand to lose, for dominance threatens the workings 
of social security networks. These exist in all forager societies and are 
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geared to cover daily, weekly or monthly variations as well as what 
might be called the rare, definitive crunches — events that occur only 
a few times in a lifetime but bring death or disaster —- whether they 
be caused by nutritional, medical or social/political factors. In soci- 
eties with no storage, an extraordinarily wide range of risks must be 
pooled over the long term through reciprocal relationships that have 
very special conditions. The first condition is that the terms of the 
relationship must be that he who has food, goods or valuables gives 
to those in need, the need being relative to the means of both 
(Sahlins 1972). Second, returns for gifts of assistance cannot be stip- 
ulated by time, quantity or quality (Sahlins 1972) if they are to meet 
a wide variety of needs. In other words, the giver has no desire to 
receive an immediate and fixed return that would balance the rela- 
tionship, but would rather wait for reciprocation until the situation of 
“have” and “have not” is reversed. 

Relationships that pool risk are ideally balanced over a lifetime, if 
constantly controlled for cheating. For example, those who have 
things of value but do not give are subject to social control through 
gossip, ridicule or ostracism. Those who feel that they are being 
exploited may cease to produce for a while and force others to do 
their share. However, it is recognized that unpredictable events will 
make some people unable to reciprocate adequately even in the best 
of times, and, accordingly, a wide range of reciprocal ties are main- 
tained so that people will win some times, lose other times, and 
break even in most. A one-way flow of food or assistance over a long 
period of time is mitigated by the fact that the cost of the assistance 
is often small for the donor in relation to its value to the recipient: to 
host a family in one’s camp and give it permission to forage on one’s 
land for six months is little in comparison to the fact that this may 
save the family from starvation. The irritations caused by a one-way 
flow of goods or the effort of maintaining a relationship over a con- 
siderable distance are not buffered by intellectual or economic con- 
siderations, but by emotional ones; the determining factor in the 
survival of relationships over time and distance is friendship and 
affection (Wiessner 1981, 1982a, 1986). 

Sharing of meat from successful hunts is only one aspect in this 
broader system of reciprocal relationships to reduce risk, a system on 
which every individual depends (Bahuchet 1990; Barnard and Wood- 
burn 1988; Wiessner 1981).! Any success in gaining status and con- 
verting this to dominance that would allow certain individuals greater 
access to natural or human resources, impose indebtedness or attain 
authority is structurally incompatible with the terms of such social 
means of risk reduction. Greater access to resources would make one 


party permanently a “have” and the other a “have not”, requiring the 
“have” to close himself off from exploitation. Inflicting a debt on 
another destroys the loose terms of the relationship in which returns 
are not stipulated by time, quantity or quality. Finally, relations of 
dominance would adversely affect the emotional ties that are so crit- 
ical to the maintenance of relationships over long periods of time. 
Accordingly, the less productive people keep the status of the more 
able or motivated people in check to prevent them from disrupting 
the risk-sharing system that is so essential to their well-being. The 
most productive, although economically able to break out of the sys- 
tem in the short run (if not morally and emotionally), cannot afford to 
do so in the longer run, a fact stated in many ethnographies. 

In closing, it should be noted that the fierce equality enforced in 
forager societies can pose an obstacle to current development, for 
strong leadership from within greatly facilitates organization and the 
power of a group to make its demands heard. It will continue to be 
so until: (1) abundant resources are available that permit individuals 
to cover risks through means other than pooling, such as storage 
that reduces fluctuations in subsistence income and finances pay- 
ments to deal with social or political problems (i.e. bridewealth or 
compensation/fines) and (2) intergroup competition imposes a need 
for organization and/or representation by a dominant leader. There 
is, however, no reason to believe that status differences and more 
pronounced leadership will not ultimately come about with social 
and economic change, even though egalitarian ideologies stubbornly 
resist. As the many leveling mechanisms in forager societies imply, 
the tendency of individuals to seek status and influence is a current 
that runs through all societies. 


Notes 


I would like to thank Bion Griffin, Volker von Bremen, Serge Bahuchet, 
Pierre Robbe, Cory van der Sluys for most helpful discussions and provid- 
ing additional information. 


1. Numerous studies have demonstrated the effectiveness of sharing in reducing inter- 
household variation in meat consumption (Bailey 1991; Kaplan et al. 1984, 1985a, 
1985b; Griffin 1984; Smith 1988; Speth and Spielmann 1983; Tanaka 1980; Wilm- 
sen 1989). The benefits of sharing, both nutritional and social, for the average 
household have been established, although these may not always show up in short- 
term studies (Hawkes 1993). 
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11. FOOD AND THE 
STATUS QUEST IN 
FIVE AFRICAN CULTURES 


Igor de Garine 


Like other social mammals, humans generate status differences that 
are based, among other things, on access to food among individuals 
of the same group or the same society. Such discrepancies, which 
tend to become institutionalized, can, of course, be analyzed in terms 
of Darwinian adaptation and biological success, but they have other 
functions specific to human beings. Within a society, these discrep- 
ancies help to establish communication between individuals who 
would, if they were totally equivalent, have no reason to interact 
and might remain isolated monads. Status differences are linked to 
social structure and social dynamics. The quest for food and the 
quest for sex both correspond to the fulfillment of primary needs — 
and humans spend more effort on the former. As Levi-Strauss (1949: 
40) puts it, in human societies not only women but also food are part 
of the scarce commodities system (initiated by the incest taboo) 
through which society establishes its control over individuals. 
Sharing systems, which are usually nonegalitarian, operate among 
some nonhuman primates, as demonstrated, for instance, among 
baboons, vervets, and purple-faced langurs (Oates 1987: 205; Hard- 
ing 1975: 249-50; Hladik 1975: 6). They also exist in human societies 
between males and females, young and old, but humans are the only 
creatures that purposely create discrepancies in access to food in order 
to achieve dominance. A couple of centuries ago the shogun Leyasu 
Tokukawa wrote of Japanese peasants: “So that they live, so that they 
die, feed them just enough so that they survive and are able to work 
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for us. Deny them with judicious forethought what they are asking 
for, so that they never become too powerful and rebel against us” 
(Mitra 1982: 1). 

Socioeconomic factors are most often referred to as creating and 
illustrating status differences between individuals and between 
groups. They are often of a symbolic order. They may actually result 
in permanent differences in nutritional status that affect performance 
and survival. On one hand, populations living “below the poverty 
line” that have not achieved their genetic potentialities are a con- 
spicuous feature of our modern world. On the other, permanent 
overeating, as observed in the Western world, has negative biologi- 
cal consequences. Status through food can be obtained in many 
ways; there is more to it than potlatch-like competitions. As illus- 
trated by Hinduism, it may even be achieved through dieting or fast- 
ing to the limits of starvation, as done by the Sadus. 

Conceptually, there are two aspects to social status: a static one, that 
is, ascribed status, such as that of an Indian Brahmin, and a dynamic 
one, that is, achieved status, which is established through individual 
efforts such as those of a successful businessman. However, the notions 
of ascribed and achieved status constantly overlap, and one can talk 
about status achieved in the framework of ascribed status. Power goes 
to the well-fed; fat is, to a large extent, “beautiful”. Nahoum (1979: 22- 
32) points out that in Italy during the Middle Ages, the nobles were 
called popolo grosso and the serfs popolo magro. An African chief has to be 
fat since he is the symbol of the prosperity of his people. The same sit- 
uation existed in Calabria, where starved peasants were proud of the 
plumpness of their lord (Teti 1976: 91). Conversely, as described by 
Misasi, (1976: 121), the mountain bandit who rebelled against the sys- 
tem was thought of as strong, stalwart, handsome, avid for good food 
and beautiful women. Today this image applies to the “Americans” (the 
term used for Sicilians who have emigrated to the U.S.), occasionally 
members of the Drangheta, the Calabrian Mafia (Teti 1995:23). 

Food is a constant counterpoint to social events and may appear as 
a status symbol of the privileged. A hundred years ago Brillat Savarin 
(1885: 1) wrote, “Dis-moi ce que tu manges, je te dirai ce que tu es” (Tell 
me what you eat, I'll tell you what you are). He was the inventor of 
the éprouvettes gastronomiques (gastronomical tests) that assessed the 
social status of individuals — what Bourdieu (1979) calls their “distinc- 
tion” — by the way they reacted to various types of meals. 

There are at least three ways of gaining status through food: 


1. by displaying and consuming prestigious foods on specific con- 
spicuous consumption opportunities. This “fighting with food,” 
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appropriately termed by Young (1971), to enhance one’s posi- 
tion (as in the potlatch) is well documented. 

. by having permanent access, quantitatively and qualitatively, 
to the best foods, according to prevailing cultural standards. 
This may have nothing at all to do with dietetic aspects and be 
purely symbolic, a criterion for class stratification. As re- 
marked by Bourdieu (1979: 209-10), in present-day France, 
the highest levels of distinction illustrated by academics and 
artists are illustrated when individuals moving up the social 
ladder stop eating large amounts of the food of their previous 
diet (often very nutritious) and adopt very different and 
sophisticated items, which are often less nourishing. In a 
totally different environment, Gopaldas remarks that in 
Gujarat, India, the segment of the Rathwakoli tribals (the 
Baghats) trying to climb in the caste system through sanskriti- 
sation, discard meat and alcohol from their regime, thus dimin- 
ishing the variety in their diet. This results in “obtaining social 
benefits but suffering from a higher prevalence of specific 
nutritional disorders” (Gopaldas, Gupta, and Saxena 1983: 
217). As we shall see, permanent access to alcoholic drinks 
may also be a token of “distinction”. 

. One of the populations we shall be dealing with, the Massa, 
offer an intermediate situation: status is displayed and gained 
by allowing certain biological groups of the society (adult men, 
usually young) periodically to have a greater access to valued 

foods and to become fat, hand- 

some, and prestigious. 


ToHAD The purpose of this paper is 
Soa to examine different types of 
status quests and how food is 
used to pursue these in five 
Cameroonian populations: the 
Massa, the Mussey, the Koma, 
the Yassa, and the Mvae; to 
find out what they have in 
common; and to ask our- 
selves if food in the status 
quest can be interpreted in 
terms of maximization of 
inclusive fitness and in terms 
of improvement of psychoso- 
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Figure 11.1 Locations of Populations cial well-being. 
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The Massa 


The quest for status can be understood only against the background 
of the general food system. Massa country, located along the banks 
of the Logone River some 250 kilometers south of N’jamena, the 
capital of Chad, is characterized by climatic hazards, especially 
irregular rainfall and flooding, which affect food production. This 
leads to food uncertainty and a constant seasonal shortage of cereals, 
which in former times caused severe famines. As acknowledged by 
interviews with informants and by oral literature, food anxiety is 
present, with the consequence that abundant food supplies and fat- 
ness are appreciated. 


Figure 11.2 Food Calendar in a Tropical Savanna Environment Population - 
The Massa (Cameroon) 
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The Massa, who number 200,000 individuals equally distributed in 
Cameroon and Chad, have a mixed type of economy; they are farm- 
ers, herdsmen (cows, sheep, goats), and fishermen. They value three 
main food items: red sorghum (Sorghum caudatum), fish, and the milk 
of their cows. They are, however, reluctant cultivators. Being a suc- 
cessful fisherman, although appreciated, does not bring much fame. 
Herding is their most prestigious activity, and milk is the most 
favored item in the diet. This is understandable since cattle owner- 
ship constitutes the avenue to social success. Cattle compose the 
bridewealth (a minimum of ten heads of cattle are necessary to 
obtain a wife) and allow a network of durable social bonds to be 
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established through a cattle-lending system, the golla, which is 
described by the Massa as “allowing one’s partner to drink one’s 
cows’ milk” (ci mbira). Among the Massa, the most envied role is that 
of a sa ma fareyna, “a man with cattle”, who is, as such, surrounded by 
many child-bearing wives. Herding has also generated a complex 
status-enhancing institution, the guru. 


The Guru 


At different periods of the year, men spend most of their time taking 
care of the cattle, the most valued asset in the culture. They live with 
the herd, drink its milk, and receive a more abundant diet than the 
rest of the villagers. They dance and wrestle to display their own 
strength and beauty, and to affirm the affluence of their village. 

There are two kinds of guru. One is individual, the guru walla. 
During sessions the participant remains secluded and ingests very 
large quantities of food, mostly milk and red sorghum. Over a period 
of two months, he consumes daily about 7 kg. of food, i.e. around 
13,000 kilocalories, which is a world record for daily consumption 
over such a long period in a nonexperimental situation (Sims, Gold- 
man, Gluck, Morton, Kelleher, and Rowe 1968; Garine and Koppert 
1991: 9; Pasquet, Brigant, Froment, Bard, Garine, and Apfelbaum, 
1992). After two months of a very sedentary life, the participant has 
made spectacular progress and gained about 20 kg. 


Figure 11.3. Weight of Food Consumed by S. During One-Week Fattening Session. 
Village of Kogoyna, September 1976 (in grams). 


Sorghum Fresh _— Dried Fresh Food energy 
Day flour Milk fish fish vegetables Butter (Kal) 
Ist 2,655 3,446 0 87 158 0 12,188 
2nd 2,687 2,924 41 0 178 0 11,565 
3rd 2,525 3,169 123 0 0 0 11,183 
4th 2914 2,908 0 0 238 0 12,317 
5th 3,391 3,171 0 0 195 0 14,166 
6th 3,852 3,251 0 0 204 0 15,749 
7th 3,927. 3,918 0 0 191 42 16,823 
Average 3,136 3,255 23 12 166 6 13,422 


He is now ready to resume normal life or, most often, to join the sec- 
ond kind of fattening session, the collective guru. Only about 5 per- 
cent of the male population participate in the guru walla, but most 
men take part several times during their lives in the collective guru. 

There are various types of collective guru, of which the most com- 
mon is the guru sarmana (“the guru of the new grass”) that takes place 
from September to January. In the collective guru, the participants 
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Figure 11.4 Seasonal Weight Fluctuations in a Tropical Savanna Population — 
the Massa (Cameroon) 
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(whom we shall call gurna' from now on) lead a more active life. They 
take care of the cattle and participate in the seasonal activities of the 
village. They demonstrate their physical fitness and their skill in danc- 
ing, singing, and wrestling, and are a credit to their village, whose 
dynamism and prosperity has enabled them to achieve such fitness. 
They consume mostly cows’ milk and sorghum porridge and receive 
about 4,000 kilocalories daily (about 1,000 more than the villagers) 
and a larger amount of animal proteins and lipids. They appear in all 
seasons to be taller and heavier than the other villagers (Garine and 
Koppert 1991: 21). 


Cultural views 


What are cultural views with regard to this institution? Men are sup- 
posed to enter the guru (literally to “eat (ti ) the guru ) in order to 
drink milk (ci mira), to become beautiful (naa, meaning both good 
and beautiful), and to grow (nya, meaning to increase, grow [for ani- 
mals, plants, and objects]). 


Beauty 


If we skim through the tales, we can quote a few examples concern- 
ing beauty and desirability: 
Three brothers decided to go out to choose a wife. Two were twins, the 


other a single child. The latter decided to drink milk beforehand. He 
drank milk for a long time and grew fat. He put on a leopard loinskin, one 


Figure 11.5 Comparison of the Diet of the Gurna and the Adult Male Villagers, 
Kogyna 1976 


Feb-May June-Aug Sept-Dec 
kilo- animal kilo- —_ animal kilo- —_ animal 
calories proteins calories proteins calories __ proteins 


(gr) (gr) (gr) 
Gurna n = 17 3,828 63.3 3,224 74.0 5,323 110.0 
Adult male villagersn =27 3,090 57.6 2,970 30.0 3,090 47.3 
Gurna advantage 738 5.7 254 44.0 23935; 63.6 
Nutritional Advantage of the Gurna in 1976 (yearly average) 
kilocalories animal proteins (gr) 
Gurnan = 17 4,126 82.7 
Adult male villagers n = 27 3,050 44.9 
Gurna advantage 1,076 378 


Amount of Milk Drunk by the Gurna As Compared To the Male 
Adult Villagers Kogoyna, 1976 (gr per capita per day) 


Dry season Rainy season Harvest season 
February-March June-September October-December 
Milk (gr) Milk (gr) Milk (gr) 
Adult male villagers n = 2 66 124 46 
Gurnan = 17 1,027 1,669 1,781 


Figure 11.6 Anthropometry of the Massa as Compared to the Neighbouring 
Mussey* 1980 


Massa Mussey 
Men Women Gurna** Men Women 
Sept., end of shortage period n=24 n=50 n=12 n=29 = n=45 
Height - cm. 172.8 160.7 178.7 175.5 163.9 
Weight — kg. 53.1 43.5 67.0 56.8 49.5 
Arm circumference -— cm. 25.2 22 275 24.9 24.8 
Triciptal skinfold - mm. 27.0 23.4 30.0 28.1 29.3 
Subscapular skinfold —- mm. 62.5 79.0 76.0 65.4 81.2 
Dec., full crop period n=24 = n=50 n=10 n=29 — n=45 
Height — cm. 173.1 161.0 179.7 175.6 164.1 
Weight - kg. 58.3 478 69.2 613 53.3 
Arm circumference — cm. 26.3 24.6 28.1 26.5 26.2 
Triciptal skinfold - mm. 29.2 26.4 34.1 30.2 33.7 
Subscapular skinfold —- mm. 65.2 84.0 83.5 69.1 87.8 


*Massa village of Kogoyna, Mussey villages of Gulmunta and Bigui. 
**after participating in the Guru for 20 days. 
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of his brothers a gazelle skin and the other that of a bush antelope. After 
walking for a long time, they came across a group of women. ‘Ladies, tell 
us which of us is the most beautiful.’ They answered, ‘You are all beauti- 
ful but the one with the leopard skin is the most handsome!’ The twins 
thought it was because of the leopard skin and stripped their brother of 
it, but it was just the same, he was still declared the most attractive. 


In a previous paper (de Garine 1987) I documented the groom- 
ing, singing, and dancing activities and their focus on women, rang- 
ing from a highly romantic to a very crude approach. 

Milk drinking is also related to becoming strong, heavy, and pow- 
erful, and to wrestling. The tales are full of examples: “A chief put his 
daughter in a hut in the guru walla to drink milk. The girl said that 
she would marry the man who was strong enough to throw her in 
wrestling. The lion tried his chance and, at first, was unsuccessful. He 
then also went to the guru, won the contest, and married the girl.” 

It appears from the analysis of the oral literature and from infor- 
mal interviews with informants that fatness is linked to strength and 
makes men desirable to women. 


Testing Attitudes Toward Body Shape 


We have studied the Massa’s opinion regarding the body shape of the 
two types of gurna compared to that of thin and undernourished adult 
males (Garine 1995). We used a set of nine photographs showing 
various types of Massa body build. The photographs were shown to 
twenty-two men and seven women. They were asked to indicate which 
individuals they preferred and those they disliked most, and to say why. 
Then they were asked to comment on the rest of the photos. Thin indi- 
viduals were the most often rejected. Men considered them as poor and 
“too weak to work in the sun.” Women thought they were ugly and dis- 
proportioned. From our previous work we expected that the fattened 
gor walla would be selected unanimously, but this was not the case. 

The three very fat gor walla were chosen as frequently in a negative 
way as in a positive one. Favorable comments referred to the fact that 
they were ideal gor walla, having consumed much milk and sorghum 
porridge. The men, especially those who had undergone the same 
experience, considered them as being attractive to women and strong 
for wrestling. But, as noted by Fallon and Rozin (1985) with regard to 
U.S. students, the evaluation differed according to the sexes. The 
women found them too heavy, easily out of breath and consequently 
bad lovers, probably difficult to feed, and “poor workers in the sun.” 
They appreciated them as sons, not as lovers or husbands. 

A prestigious aspect in relation to fat body shape is having been 
provided with good food: “That man, he certainly has drunk milk 
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and sorghum porridge!”; “That one, he is well taken care of by his 
parents!”; etc. Fatness means affluence. Strength is considered to go 
together with size; being big, and heavy but firm is valued. The 
wrestler type belongs to the collective guru, “upright in his footsteps, 
with thighs like millet stalks.” Finally, the type selected as being the 
best — handsome, functional and well-to-do — was a slightly plump 
athlete who made the most of every occasion outside the community 
to demonstrate his efficiency as a dancer, singer, wrestler, and lover. 
He can also be a hard worker who can stand the heat of the sun, and 
he has cows available to him. 


Role of the Collective Guru 


The role of the gurna is rather transparent; they act as the “warriors” 
of their kinship group and, through their physical fitness, their beauty, 
their mock aggressive behavior toward men and seductiveness toward 
women, they demonstrate the power of their clan. Their way of “fight- 
ing with food” is by overeating choice food in order to become socio- 
metric stars, thus accumulating prestige for the group, for their fathers 
and for themselves, and they may use this for their own economic and 
matrimonial strategy. They travel outside their territorial community 
and, being sexually attractive, spread their genes and secure wives 
from other genetic groups. Their role in taking care of the cattle with 
which the bridewealth is paid and the active way in which they seduce 
women may be regarded as contributing to the expansion of the pop- 
ulation to which they belong. The stores of fat they accumulate afford 
them a better resistance to periods of food shortage than the rest of the 
group. They also keep a permanent supply of energy in reserve, even- 
tually for heavy tasks. This is in line with biological adaptation. 

On the negative side, their privileged use of milk may be seen as 
jeopardizing the access by the women and children to one of the best 
protein-rich foods available in the Massa diet. Women are remark- 
ably thin compared with men, much more so than among a neigh- 
boring population, the Mussey (Garine and Koppert 1991: 22) (see 
Figure II.6). Since milk is almost the only source of protein during the 
rainy season, when food shortages occur, the gurna may contribute 
indirectly to the level of sickness and death in women and children 
during that period. Spreading their genes but restricting food for 
mothers and offspring is hardly adaptive in the Darwinian sense. 
Social prestige and biological rewards may lie on different grounds. 


Conspicuous Consumption 


The guru walla takes place at a time when milk is available but when 
the cereal shortage is at its peak. It is a typical case of conspicuous con- 
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sumption: the gor walla puts on weight at the time when everybody 
else is on a restricted diet. Perhaps we are witnessing here some sort of 
“prosperity magic”: the gor walla is fattening at the same time as the 
sorghum crop is growing. The symbolic link is corroborated by the 
fact that a guru walla session can never go on after the sorghum canes 
are cut in the field after the harvest. This would mean the death of the 
participant. He could be considered as filling an ambiguous function 
at the level of his community: demonstrating by his fatness during the 
seasonal shortage period that there is no lack of food, that the group 
nourishing him has things under control and has the power to defy the 
seasonal hardships. In this way, the gor walla is rather like the symbol 
of his kinship group’s material success and of the favor bestowed on 
the group by the supernatural powers that allowed its fulfillment. He 
may therefore contribute to the general psychosocial well-being of the 
group that has helped him to achieve his envied status. 

It should be added that with the Massa we are witnessing a very 
egalitarian type of society: most of the men have their time of fame. 
Only 5 percent of the men go through the guru walla, which implies 
being linked to a wealthy cattle owner as well as being a popular 
character, but most men have attended the collective guru and have 
been praised for their skill and beauty. This has helped them to get 
a wife, enabled them to start a family, and given them access to the 
envied condition of sa fareyna, a family head able to take part in the 
matrimonial strategies. 

Aggressive display of wealth is not tolerated and would rapidly 
result in witchcraft being performed on the arrogant individual. He 
would also run the risk of being accused of sorcery. 


Other Associations of Food and Status 


The Massa have other more classical ways of using food in order to 
enhance their status. As in other African societies, most religious 
and social occasions are accompanied by feasts, especially funerals 
of elderly people, where cattle must be slaughtered. Domestic meat 
is always available during rituals, as is sorghum porridge. Guests 
have to be “full” (hop hopiya) at the end of the day if their host is to 
maintain a good image. 

Food can also be linked with status but without the conferring of 
social prestige by merely demonstrating the niche a person occupies 
in the social network. This is the case of foods associated with 
women’s prescriptions and women’s avoidances. Children, who are 
immature and irresponsible members of the community, are entitled 
to consume a broad range of vegetable and animal products gathered 
from the bush and which no self-respecting adult would openly touch. 
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Numerous foods are thus specific to children and constitute one of the 
privileges of their age bracket. It should be noted that certain foods 
are also social symbols of poverty and dearth. Foods for the poor and 
famine foods, which encompass many of the children’s range, are also 
status markers that display the opposite of abundance and affluence. 
Similarly, a number of smelly and dirty preparations or dishes are the 
privilege of the very old, whose time is spent, who no longer expect 
any sexual satisfaction, and who have lost their social responsibility 
and become like children while waiting for death. 

In addition to participant observation and key informant inter- 
views, we have used questionnaires to determine the rating obtained 
by different foods among the traditional Massa, such as: (1) What do 
you eat most often? (2) What do you prefer eating? (3) What do you 
dislike? (4) Which foods do you offer to guests to demonstrate that 
you are rich? (5) Which foods would you eat if you had no financial 
restrictions? (6) Which foods are eaten by the poor? The data are not 
yet fully analyzed but general trends appear in relation to foods 
regarded as status symbols in comparison to the Mussey, the tradi- 
tional Massa, the urbanized Massa, and the Fulani trend setters. 

Paradoxically, milk is never selected, although it is the most val- 
ued item of the diet. The probable reason is that it is not conceived 
as a food, but as a beverage consumed near the cattle, which confers 
fatness and mirth. People in mourning should abstain from drinking 
it since they should not be merry; they must consume bitter foods. 

Red sorghum has an ambiguous position. Eaten most frequently, 
it is both preferred and disliked, and does not figure among presti- 
gious items. It is probably a “superfood” (Jelliffe 1967: 273-81) that 
traditionally provides most of the calories in the diet, and is usually 
present in rituals to which individuals are linked emotionally. How- 
ever, it is progressively losing its importance. Fish is esteemed by all 
and is frequently consumed. It has to be fresh and large to be presti- 
gious. Domestic meat is also appreciated by everyone, while staples 
such as rice and late pricked sorghum (S. durrah) are prestigious but 
not necessarily liked. Another white cereal, bulrush millet (Pennise- 
tum sp.), is disliked, probably because of its taste. 

All vegetable products from the bush, wild leaves, and cereals 
appear as symbols of poverty and hunger. A general term used to 
designate them is sangawna, “it grows in the bush, in hunger time and 
does not fill the stomach.” Prestige through food implies a feeling of 
repletion. This is a characteristic of the guru institution, but it applies 
also to daily life: good food has to be filling. This is why red 
sorghum, which is not sieved and is difficult to digest, is still pre- 
ferred to white rice, which is “like water.” 
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Table 11.7 Frequency of Consumption, Preferences and Dislikes Among the Massa, 
Mussey, and Foulbe of Mayo Danaye (Cameroon) 


Mussey Traditional Massa Urbanised Massa Urbanised Foulbe 
(Gobo) (Bougoudoum) (Yagoua) (Yagoua) 
Frequently Early red sorghum Early red sorghum Rice Rice 
consumed —_ Bulrush millet Fish Early red sorghum White sorghums 
Late red sorghum Okra White pricked sorghum Meat, fish and meat 
Pulses Traditional drinks Fish, pasta preserves 
Cucumbers Doughnuts Okra, doughnuts 
Traditional vegetables Traditional and imported — Carbonated drinks 
drinks Syrups 
Coffee and tea 
Preferences Bulrush millet Early red sorghum Early red sorghum Same as above plus 
Rice, white sorghum Rice, meat Rice, meat fresh meat 
White pricked sorghum —_Large fresh fish Fish 
Chicken, meat, fish All alcoholic drinks Soft drinks 


Sesame, fat foods 
Soft and alcoholic drinks 


Dislikes Early red sorghum Bulrush millet Bulrush millet Red sorghum 
Bulrush millet Pricked sorghum Pricked sorghum Alcohol 
Groundnuts Rice Early red sorghum Pork 
Traditional dishes with Early red sorghum Traditional drinks 
an unpleasant smell Catfish 
Wild cereals, wild leaves 
Sorrel 
Prestige, White sorghum Rice, pricked white Rice, pasta Rice 
wealth Rice, meat, fish sorghum, meat Meat, large fish Meat 
Fatty and sweet foods Fresh fish, fatty and European food 
Manufactured drinks sweet foods Manufactured drinks 
and alcohol Manufactured drinks —_ and alcohol 
and alcohol 


Food preferences and the prestige linked to consumption of alco- 
hol are an outstanding feature. The drinking pattern has changed 
from the times when most rituals were accompanied by sorghum 
beer brewing. Pasta and manufactured drinks from the market are 
beginning to appear as luxury foods; they may be offered to guests 
by the members of the salaried classes and civil servants. Here “fight- 
ing with food” means competition between bottled beer and local 
alcohol, arki. Social status is achieved by being able to drink and 
offering rounds. This pattern determines prestige according to 
negro-urban values influenced by European models. Distilling has 
become the best way for women to obtain money. 

Another trend-setting group for the Massa and other neighboring 
“heathens” is the Fulani, who are both hated and envied. This Mus- 
lim group invaded northern Cameroon in the nineteenth century 
and militarily dominated most of the local populations. Today the 
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Fulani retain most of the political and economic power. Notwith- 
standing the ambiguous attitudes they elicit, they act as trend setters. 
In the field of food they are notable for their preference for white- 
colored staples, the prestige they confer on rice and meat, and their 
avoidance of alcohol and pork. 

Food consumption is a marker of more comprehensive lifestyles. 
Three life styles operate among the Massa, each with its own scale of 
values. 


1. The traditional way of life: recognition is gained from being a 
sa fareyna (cattle man) rich in cattle and wives, and the sponsor 
of gurna. He does not suffer from food shortages. His granaries 
are full, he can practise food hospitality and be lavish on ritual 
occasions. 

2. The negro-urban (southern Cameroon) lifestyle: a high-protein 
diet can be attained thanks to an income from salaried work 
and administrative power. Meat, large fish, and sugary goods 
are valued, as are consuming snack foods, barbecued meats, 
attending bars, drinking beer and alcohol, and liberally offering 
rounds of drinks. 

3. The Fulani pattern of life: prestige is displayed through choice 
daily food, white staples, meat, milk. Sweet foods and snacking 
are valued. Food is given away as alms to the poor, and reli- 
gious events, which imply fasting during the day, are lavishly 
celebrated at night. 


The competition between the negro-urban and the Fulani style con- 
tinues as the traditional way of life is slowly vanishing. 


The Mussey 


Food and the status quest points to a quite different picture among 
the Mussey, a population neighboring the Massa on the south and 
numbering 200,000 individuals; 10,000 dwell in Cameroon, the rest 
in Chad. The Mussey are sorghum and millet cultivators who also 
raise ponies and goats. They were efficient warriors and proud 
hunters and they still announce themselves at social gatherings by 
loudly calling out their mottos, most of which refer to hunting: “My 
name is Corporal. I am a true male. I kill game for my father!” 
Here status is displayed on ritual occasions, as among the Massa, 
by slaughtering chickens and goats for almost any event and cattle at 
the funerals of important people, up to ten head or more (each rep- 
resenting about one year of cash income). Today sons are still 
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expected to slaughter at least one head of cattle at their father’s 
funeral; they “lose face” if they do not comply and earn recognition 
if they are generous. Two village rituals per month added to individ- 
ual celebrations of family events together amount to an average of 
four occasions for display per month. 

The Mussey also have a specific institution to gain status: economic 
and political dominance is attained through the acquisition of magico- 
religious powers. When an evil event, such as repeated sickness or 
death in the family, strikes an individual, he first consults a diviner to 
determine the origin of the evil and offers a sacrifice to placate the 
supernatural power involved. If the disequilibrium continues, he may 
go through a psychopathological bout involving prostration, getting 
lost in the bush, having spells of violence, talking incessantly, etc., all 
of which are signs that he is possessed and about to become a sa fuliana 
“man of the spirits.” He is then taken to the head of a possession col- 
lege, a sa billa (the man of the throwing knife), who treats him and 
finally gets him to “spill out” the name of the deity involved. From 
then on the patient knows whom to placate and, incidentally, can act 
as an intermediary between his possessing spirit and other sick indi- 
viduals. This allows him to receive gifts, mostly chickens, goats or cat- 
tle from people who come to consult him. He himself is obliged to 
give away part of what he has received to his own healer. Heads of 
possession colleges are frequently given animals to increase their herd, 
which they slaughter during rituals, eating much of the meat them- 
selves. They are constantly organizing ritual feasts, of which the mem- 
bers of their college partake. Many elderly people, especially old 
women, join these associations specifically in order to “eat meat.” 

Impersonating supernatural beings, they are allowed to adopt 
very gluttonous or eccentric behavior toward food. Many cynically 
admit that they became a member of a college for the meat it pro- 
vides. The magical powers of college members and especially of the 
college chiefs are very much dreaded by ordinary people whom they 
can bewitch, using the influence of the spirits they control. The sa 
billa are very powerful indeed since they can extort ordinary vil- 
lagers or practise witchcraft on them to obtain cattle, domestic ani- 
mals, and, nowadays, money. 

One of the possession colleges, that of the Fulisu bagayna (spirits of the 
bush) has evolved into a youth-into-manhood initiation group. The 
members formerly helped with the social control of the community by 
punishing offenders, but also constantly took valuables from the vil- 
lagers. Today the role of head of a possession college is very much 
sought after. Ambitious and wealthy individuals are ready to give away 
considerable riches to obtain from a high-ranking college leader the 
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throwing knife and the various magic plants that will allow them to start 
a college of their own and accumulate wealth in the form of cattle, 
money, sheep, goats, and chickens. These are abundantly consumed on 
the ritual occasions decided by the college chief and also those occur- 
ring during the general ritual cycle. College members act, to a certain 
extent, as a gourmet club, acquiring prestige by partaking in these feasts. 

In order to escape from the influence and the demands of these 
associations, which are feared for their witchcraft, many villagers join 
the Christian missions. Among the Mussey the status quest favors 
mature adult males, individuals with psychopathological problems, and 
elderly people, mostly old women who, having fulfilled their duties as 
wives and mothers, are beyond restraint and allow themselves to 
behave in an outrageous way — hardly characters on whom the future 
of the group depends. This is not especially in line with the arguments 
of those who bluntly apply Darwinian theory to cultural practices. 

The Mussey’s fulina system also appears among the southern 
Massa, but the Mussey most frequently are adopting the guru system 
of the Massa. The Massa appear to them as trend setters enjoying an 
enviable style of life; the Mussey are thus implicitly admitting their 
own inferiority. 


Figure 11.8 Trend-Setting System in Mayo Danaye Populations 


Primary Trend Setters Secondary Trend Setters Tertiary Trend Setters 

in Life Styles in Prestigious Occasions _in Prestigious Occasions Hardly Civilized 
Muslim Fulani : permanent food 
choice. Christian, Muslim, national Massa, Guru Mussey, possession. 
festivals, individual occasions Traditional ritual occasions Traditional ritual occasions “Kirdi” 
Urbanites 

the Muslim to. “Heatens” _from the Massa to “Slaves” from the Mussey to “Barbarians” 

SCORN — _ Kiri) (Misna) y (Kado)* 


LNVEDSAUS <———— Cc. OO OO 


*In this case the term is applied to a specific population South West of the Musey 


The Mussey have been Christians for many years and are little 
influenced by the Muslim style of life. Today they grow cotton and 
are involved in the cash economy. The tendency of their food con- 
sumption is similar to that of the urbanized Massa: attending mar- 
kets, consuming snack foods and barbecued meat, drinking local 
alcohol, and being generous with food on all festive occasions. 


The Koma 


The Koma are a population of mountain cultivators numbering 
1,500 and dwelling in the Alantika range of northern Cameroon, on 
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the Nigerian border. They are shrewd savanna agriculturalists who 
grow sorghum, millet, yams and who gather much of their food from 
their environment. Although they raise cattle (zebu and dwarf hump- 
less cows) meat is conspicuously absent from their daily diet, coming 
only from small game, rodents, insects. Small fish from brooks are 
also consumed. 

Beer brewing and cattle slaughtering on ceremonial occasions 
allow individuals to improve their status and move up an intricate 
age grade system that leads the way to becoming high-ranking initi- 
ates and respected policymakers at village level. This applies to both 
sexes. The avenue to social success is through millet and sorghum 
growing. It appears as a status achievement in its own right, but 
mostly it provides the basic ingredients for the beer brewing that is 
a compulsory part of any ritual and status-enhancing event as well as 
the main incentive to collective work parties. Van Beek (1978) was so 
impressed that he entitled his book on a similar group Beer Brewers in 
the Mandara Mountains. 

Among the Koma, status is achieved through the slaughtering of 
cattle on ritual occasions, e.g. the Nagé Napo (the cattle dance) offered 
by a man to honor his wife’s qualities as a mother and her hard work 
in the fields. On each occasion the meat is ceremoniously distributed 
to all categories of kin, including affines, and to the religious leaders of 
the community. While strengthening the ties with his in-laws and hon- 
oring his own kin and high-ranking initiates, a man climbs up in the 
age grade system, which results in more information being disclosed 
to him about the sacra upon which the magico-religious life rests. A 
man can slaughter cattle only after he has asked permisson from his 
father, through whom the opinion of the elders will be expressed. Per- 
mission will be granted only if the community acknowledges that he 
has reached the rank to which he aspires both economically and in his 
daily behavior. He is allowed to demonstrate his newly-achieved sta- 
tus only in the framework of the position ascribed to him by his fellow 
villagers; without their consensus he would not be allowed to hold the 
Nagé Napo feast. 

The cattle dance can be performed up to six or seven times in a 
life span, the slaughtering of traditional dwarf cattle being compul- 
sory on the last occasion. The grantee is then at the top of the social 
scale; he knows everything about the secret rituals and the places 
where the sacra are hidden. He is able to drink his own beer out of 
his own pot without sharing it. He will be entitled to a prestigious 
burial during which the horns of all the animals he has slaughtered 
will be tied to his chest; he can then leave his earthly condition to 
join the friendly spirits that protect the village. 
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Figure 11.9 Prestige Through Food Among the Koma 
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Outside of these rather rare occasions, market days allow the dis- 
play of convivial drinking. All collective work parties and ritual 
activities offer the opportunity to gain personal prestige through 
brewing beer and offering pots of it to members of the assembly 
according to precise rules and intricate strategies. 

The harvest period, which celebrates the merits of successful agri- 
culture, is an especially auspicious period for offering beer and food 
to the invited threshing party. From December to February, the fam- 
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ily chiefs thresh their millet one after the other, which means that 
many men consume little other than millet beer and remain drunk 
most of the time. Sorghum beer provides one-third of the total energy 
consumed throughout the year. Public drinking reveals age sets and 
displays the ranking of each one. Within each set, mock fighting and 
what I would call “antagonistic drinking” takes place, especially 
between individuals who have been circumcised together. This mock 
violence accompanies the display of prosperity and eases the tension 
and the jealousy of evil supernatural influences. 

Climbing in the age grade system implies heavy economic costs. 
Fulani cattle range from $60 (U.S) to $200 but local dwarf cattle can 
reach $400. It is compulsory to slaughter one in order to reach the 
last step. Providing beer, also a heavy burden for the age grade cer- 
emony, involves the sacrifice of a bird, the Adamawan violet plan- 
tain eater (Musophaga rossae savannicola), 70 pots of beer (490 litres, 
representing about 100 kilograms of cereals), and 24 porridge balls 
(representing 50 kilograms of sorghum flour). For a Nagé Napo (pres- 
tigious cattle slaughtering) 75 pots of beer and 20 porridge balls are 
necessary; for a nisuka (the coming back of the cow’s skull), 7 pots 
and food; for the burial of a woman, 37 pots of beer. 

This system is similar to other well-known competitive eating and 
drinking institutions. One of its specific features among the Koma is 
that it is totally devoid of real hostility and violence, which would 
demonstrate loss of face. 


The Yassa and the Mvae 


The Yassa, who are 1,500 in number, live on the coast of southern 
Cameroon near Campo, next to the Equatorial Guinea border. They 
have a totally different type of culture: they are sea fishermen and 
cassava growers. They are literate and have been active in a cash 
economy for many years. Most of them are familiar with the large 
Cameroonian cities, and many have worked in Duala. The Yassa 
grow most of their staple (cassava) and vegetable products. Fish 
appears daily in the diet and is their main source of income. From 
outside they buy salt, sugar, wheat flour, and snack foods. They have 
been Catholics for many decades and, except for possession rituals 
(mindi and ekong), have lost their traditional magico-religious beliefs. 
Feasts are therefore those of the Catholic calendar, and Sunday pro- 
vides the opportunity of a good meal and day-long heavy drinking. 

Their neighbors, the Mvae (about 2,000 individuals), live inland 
from the Yassa. They are traditional forest cultivators and are clever 


at trapping game. They share the same modern features as the Yassa 
except that they are Protestants. They cultivate all the vegetable 
products they need, and are efficient agriculturists, growing a broad 
range of tubers, vegetables, pulses, fruit, and even producing sur- 
pluses to sell to the Yassa. Game meat appears daily in their diet. 
From the outside market they buy the same items as the Yassa and, 
of course, soft and alcoholic drinks. Like the Yassa, they have lost 
their traditional magico-religious beliefs. They no longer engage in 
conspicuous consumption contests, as existed in the neighboring 
Fang tribe. As among the Yassa, festive occasions are those of the 
Christian and national calendar. In both groups, other opportunities 
for festivity are offered by events in the family calendar such as 
funerals and especially weddings. On these occasions maternal and 
paternal kin as well as affines make contributions of food and display 
their affluence. Specific foods are consumed, e.g., domestic animals, 
sheep, game, and, where the Yassa are involved, large smoked snap- 
pers (Lutjanus). In both cases plantain bananas and drinks including 
beer, red wine, cognac, and whisky are a must. A “demijohn with 
earrings” means a container of 20 litres of red wine onto which two 
bottles of whisky are tied with a piece of printed cloth. 

A specific food item is especially status-conferring among the 
Yassa, as in many other forest populations of Cameroon: the 
Gabonese viper, Bitis gabonica. It is very dangerous and only elderly 
men are considered strong enough magically to ingest it. To be per- 
mitted to consume it means one has reached the top policymaking 
strata of the society. 

Status is demonstrated in daily meals, where the valued dishes of 
elaborate gastronomy should appear. Proteins particularly should be 
present. Mvae women, speaking of themselves, say, “Here in the vil- 
lage, if you are successful, you have many plantations and much 
food: peanuts, cassava and will be much honoured. They are the 
activities which bring us honour. When you hold ¢ontines [monthly 
feasts] around, you are honoured, but the basis of all that is work!” 
(Bouly de Lesdain 1991). 

Among men, however, the discriminating factor is the ability to 
consume manufactured drinks: beer, wine, whisky, cognac. Palm 
wine, which is abundantly consumed, is not a prestigious item. 
Although the taste is appreciated, drinking it demonstrates that one 
cannot afford to buy manufactured drinks. Being able to offer drinks 
every evening to friends and guests, to provide alcoholic beverages 
galore on Sundays and choice foods and dishes on Christian festive 
days displays the family’s affluence. This is not very different to what 
can be observed in Western cultures. 


A final aspect of the quest for status through food and drinks is 
demonstrated by tontines monthly feasts organized by age classes, 
based on a compulsory subscription, and held in turn in the home of 
each member. Large amounts of barbecued fish, meat and drinks are 
consumed on these occasions. Keeping up with the other members 
of the age set appears essential. 

If we look into the food frequency and attitudes towards food, we 
find that both groups are basically happy with their diet and draw on 
an elaborate cuisine to make it palatable. The tuberous basic foods, 
especially cassava (Manihot) are valued. For the Yassa as well as for the 
Mvyae, the plantain banana is a prestigious food. Conversely, bread- 
fruit, although palatable, is loked down upon since it does not involve 
work and is a “lazy farmer’s diet.” The Mvae appreciate a broader 
range of tubers, e.g., cocoyams (Xanthosoma), yams (Dioscorea), ground- 
nuts (Voandzia) and a wide selection of vegetables and fruit, all of 
which they grow. Although rice is acknowledged as a prestige food, it 
is not yet widely used, as is the case for other manufactured products 
such as tinned food, salt, and sugar. The popular status-enhancing 
foods are meat and, to a certain extent, fish. 


Figure 11.10 Attitudes Toward Foods (% of the total number of answers : 
Yassa N = 146, Mvae N = 114)* 


Attitude Toward Food Demonstrating 


Affluence, Unlimited Shortage, 
Frequency Hospitality Wealth Poverty 
Y M Y M Y M Y M 

Cassava Sticks 54 47 40 12 0 0 34 32 
Smoked Cassava Balls 21 6 64 0 88 20 0 0 
Vegetables, Leaves 17 28 0 0 0 0 8 76 
Plantain Banana 3 9 90 62 77 20 0 
Green Banana 1 6 0 0 0 0 40 31 
Coco Yam 1 5 12 39 69 14 38 10 
Breadfruit 3 2 0 0 0 0 85 19 
Rice 3 4 35 42 3 19 0 0 
Meat in General (game) 8 35 83 95 5 14 3 34 
Chicken 1 1 78 50 0 22 0 0 
Mutton 0 0 13 46 1 18 0 0 
Fish in General 74 24 75 4] 0 24 88 32 
Red Wine 32 18 87 69 0 38 0 0 
Beer 48 16 73 27 10 24 0 0 
Manufactured Alcohol = - - 47 68 3 25 0 0 
Sweet Drinks 4 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Palm Wine 14 27 7 12 100 58 


*NB. Each question may have received several answers 
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The Yassa, who eat fish at 74 percent of their meals, would also 
offer it to guests (75 percent of the respondants). However, since it is 
readily available, they also consider it a shortage food. Conversely, 
they would would serve meat, which is scarce, to guests (83 percent 
of the cases). The Mvae, who consume meat at 35 percent of their 
meals, would offer it to their guests in 95 percent of the cases. At the 
same time it appears as a shortage food in 34 percent of the re- 
sponses. Fish, on the other hand, appears to demonstrate affluence in 
41 percent of the answers. It would seem that rarity has an influence 
on food status. 

Alcoholic beverages such as beer, wine, and spirits also appear 
among the most prestigious items. Apart from drinks, it is quite 
apparent that, although these two groups have been in a monetary 
economy and exposed for a long time to Christian and negro-urban 
influences, their prestige foods (cassava, plantain bananas, fish, and 
meat) are still very traditional. 


Discussion 


We have described five cases of the use of food in the status quest, 
four of which are very different. In various societies there are indeed 
many ways of acquiring status through the use of food. Displaying 
one’s status through the food one consumes and acquiring a status 
position through its convivial distribution are complementary activ- 
ities. Ascribed and achieved status constantly merge. There are also 
several scales of value within a same society, according to which one 
might seek recognition through fasting just as well as through osten- 
tatious display. 
In all five societies we have observed three main approaches: 


(1) seeking a privileged access to food and, as among nonhuman 
primates, obtaining both nutritional and social benefits, (2) feast- 
ing with food and drinks on specific, ritualized occasions, (3) dis- 
playing permanently one’s status through the consumption of 
food and drink, both quantitatively and qualitatively. 


What do these five societies have in common? There is no evi- 
dence of institutionalized antagonistic opportunities of fighting with 
food, as in the western British Columbian or Melanesian fashion, no 
potlatch-like contests. Here, there are no problems of shame or pub- 
licly losing face; people are expected to fill the rank designated by 
the community. Here status is situated somewhere between ascribed 
and achieved status. Prestige through food use is displayed on spe- 
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cific festive occasions, and the rest of the time people are expected to 
maintain modest daily fare. If we look into the prestige foods of all 
five groups, only a few of them come from the Western world. The 
valued items belong mostly to the domesticated range, which might 
mean that the status value of food is related to the work involved in 
its production: “You will earn your bread with the sweat of your 
brow.” This is why tasty breadfruit, for instance, which does not 
require agricultural skill, is scorned by the Yassa and the Mvae. A 
notable aspect is that none of the vegetable resources from the wild 
appear as prestige or wealth foods, but rather as the symbol of poverty 
and dearth so that these five groups are all shifting away from wild 
food. Meat and, to a certain extent, large fish appear as the highest 
status-conferring foods. This includes meat from both domestic ani- 
mals (involving work, although not as much as the hand-fed pigs of 
Melanesia), and from game. 

The craze for game meat pervades most of the rain forest areas of 
Africa. For villagers as well as for sophisticated Duala businessmen 
or tourists dwelling in luxurious hotels, game is a necessary item for 
many status-conferring occasions. Food habits are known to be 
changing according to the behavior of higher-ranking trend setters 
whose lifestyle appears rewarding (Omolulu 1971: 166). It is para- 
doxical that most of the affluent groups of Cameroon have a craving 
for game, which is consumed daily and obtained mainly from the 
Pygmies, a population that is scorned by everyone as being unciv- 
ilised (Kazadi 1981: 237, Grinker 1990: 112). Why is it that game 
caught by the Pygmies is appreciated even by neighboring villagers 
who are actually very clever at catching it themselves? Is it the fact 
that it is obtained through the genuine forest population, which has 
thereby privileged its magical relation with the wild? 

To varying degrees, traditional status-seeking is becoming affected 
by outside influences and enviable lifestyles. As we have seen, West- 
ern models may be dominant, but we also must look for other local 
trend-setting influences, such as those exerted by the Fulani on many 
traditional groups of northern Cameroon, or the influence of the 
Massa guru institution on their Mussey neighbors. 

Obtaining prestige through food and drinks on an individual basis 
is becoming more and more common. In all populations, alcoholic 
drinks rate highly among the prestigious items of the diet. This was 
already the case when drinking accompanied traditional rituals. It is 
today increasingly carried out on a daily basis. Among groups that 
are moving up the socioeconomic ladder and have cash at their dis- 
posal, using alcoholic drinks and lavishly sharing them is a good 
way of informally asserting oneself. People are very tolerant towards 
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drunkards, and the prestige of the intoxication progresses upward 
from traditionally brewed beer to traditionally distilled alcohol to 
manufactured alcohols bought on the market. Can we follow Yudkin 
(1978: 4) when he insists on the dissociation operating between bio- 
logical food needs and hedonistic social food wants? He stresses the 
importance of alcohol and its ability to reduce anxiety and self-criti- 
cism. Could we suggest that this operates in a modernizing world 
where traditional groups have lost faith in themselves, are suffering 
from anomy, and are longing for a social position they will never 
attain? Could they be seeking recognition and status in face-to-face 
closed groups through drinking and offering drinks? 

As suggested by Rappaport (1968: 67-85), prestigious pig slaugh- 
tering may contribute to biological adaptation. Among the Massa, 
the guru institution has consequences that affect fitness, but mostly 
for the masculine population. As we have seen among the Mussey, 
access to meat through taking part in the feasts organized by the 
fulina possession groups benefits mainly the mature adults, elderly 
women, and misfits. 

Among the Koma, sorghum beer reaches 5 percent alcohol content 
and represents a one-third of the calories ingested in that group. Seek- 
ing recognition through beer brewing and drinking has few positive 
results. It may be richer in vitamins PP and B-12, phosphorous and cal- 
cium than sorghum porridge, but it contains only half the calories, 
one-quarter of the proteins and no glucids (Adrian and Sayerse 1954: 
136; Pele and Le Berre 1966). It is more nutritious to eat one’s millet 
crop than to drink it! It is unnecessary to expand on the consequences 
of gulping down badly distilled local alcohol, as the Massa and the 
Mussey do, or to search for a positive biological role derived from dis- 
playing and seeking status through absorbing manufactured beverages 
and standing rounds of drinks, as is the case among the Yassa, the 
Mvae, and many other populations undergoing Westernization 
(Chhabra, Ramesh, and Metha 1991: 56). From concrete behavior in 
which the relation between social and biological aspects appears rather 
obvious, we have reached a situation where symbolic advantages may 
be sought even at the expense of biological fitness and where psycho- 
cultural well-being might be pursued over inclusive fitness. 

The observation of these five African populations suggests that 
cultural uses of food in the status quest is not necessarily attuned to 
optimal biological adaptation in Darwinian terms. Are we witnessing 
here a specific tendency of humanity, which is to fiddle around with 
its biological fitness, coming close to jeopardizing it, in order to sat- 
isfy psychocultural wants of a totally different order and that might 
utimately lead to its extinction? 
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Notes 


1. guru= collective fattening session 
gurna = participant in the collective fattening session 
guru walla = individual fattening session 
gor walla= participant in the individual fattening session. The same word designates 
both singular and plural forms. 
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12. FOOD, COMPETITION, AND 
THE STATUS OF FOOD IN 


Pierre Lemonnier 


ln New Guinea, food, status, and competition can be linked in at 
least three ways. In addition to success in war and the ability to con- 
trol the spiritual world, organizing distributions of food is another 
prominent avenue to political power, and by far the best-docu- 
mented in the anthropological literature. Because ceremonial 
exchanges of pigs or pork and/or vegetal products are often linked 
to intergroup competition, these can be regarded more or less as a 
secondary result of peacemaking procedures. In turn, the symbolic 
values attributed to different kinds of food — notably to pork — can 
be related to particular social functions of food exchanges, and 
therefore, as we shall see, to extremely contrasting types of socioeco- 
nomic organization. 

Whereas the main feast giver, the “Big man”, is a well-known figure 
whose role, status, and socioeconomic functions I shall recapitulate 
with the help of some classic examples from anthropology, the link 
between war, peace, and ceremonial exchanges of food has to be 
demonstrated. Finally, I shall argue that among other cultural values 
embodied in pigs (or pork), their role as a possible substitute for 
human life may be a crucial and powerful variable for the comparison 
and understanding of New Guinea societies in general. For this pur- 
pose, my analysis will focus on three sets of societies: two in the High- 
lands of Papua New Guinea, and one in the southern part of the island 
straddling the border between Irian Jaya and Papua New Guinea. 
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Competitive Ceremonial Exchanges of Food 


Giving and receiving food is an everyday occurrence in New Guinea. 
Visitors are given a meal; an individual must share his snack with 
friends and kin encountered on the road; he must provide food to 
whomever helps with a task. Furthermore, at a more ritualized level, 
the giving or sharing of food is an important medium of sociality that 
accompanies many life events such as birth and death, initiations, 
marriage, etc. 

Moreover, in many societies large-scale gifts of food are also a key 
medium of intergroup relationships, and sometimes the main focus 
of communal life. Months and years in advance, members of a vil- 
lage, a clan or even a whole tribe clear and plant new gardens, and 
escalate their hunting or pig-raising activities with the intent of pre- 
senting huge quantities of food to visitors. Frequently, items of 
“wealth” (shells, feathers, etc.) also are included in these exchanges; 
depending on the occasion, food itself may or may not be regarded 
as “wealth”.! 

Quite often, but by no means always, these events are competitive. 
Piles of yams, pyramids of coconuts, rows of live pigs or carcasses are 
displayed before the guests. Frequently the hosts make speeches boast- 
ing of their own generosity and achievement. The guests may also be 
reminded of their comparatively poor performance at a previous feast, 
or be challenged to repay their hosts with equal munificence in the 
future. Competition does not imply that one side must give more than 
the other; challenging an exchange partner to match your own achieve- 
ment is quite sufficient to initiate rivalry between individuals or groups. 

Even though both female and male labor are necessary for the 
preparation of such feasts, which I shall call “ceremonial exchanges”, 
in accordance with the literature, the main organizers are men. They 
initiate the event, they set the date, they coordinate the production of 
a surplus of food so that it will be ready in time. When the feast is a 
success, they gain “prestige” and “influence;” part of this prestige goes 
to members of the group they represent. 

This is the general picture; the particulars vary considerably. For 
instance, sometimes competition takes place only among groups; 
sometimes the intergroup event is friendly and seen as an opportu- 
nity to share common wealth, but within each group, clans and their 
leaders compete among themselves in the organization of the feast. 
In other cases, rivalry takes place both within and among groups. 
Above all, it is the status achieved by feast organizers as well as the 
complex of social relations emphasized or reproduced in feast giving 
that differ tremendously from one part of New Guinea to the next. 


The Big-Man Complex 


The most famous organizers of ceremonial exchanges on the island 
are the Big men of the western part of the Papua New Guinea High- 
lands. Instead of accumulating wealth (pigs and other items of 
wealth), they manipulate it, and their prestige derives as much from 
their skill at manipulating things and social relations while assem- 
bling wealth as from the way they handle ceremonial distribution. 
The prestige they gain in the course of ceremonial exchanges raises 
their status in either their hamlet, clan, or tribe, depending on their 
place in the ever-changing hierarchy of Big men. As a rule, a Big 
man speaks for his group, advises on local affairs (especially on war 
and peace), looks after refugees, helps young men accumulate the 
bridewealth they need to get married, etc. He usually has more 
wives, more gardens, and more pigs than ordinary people. But just as 
important as the size of the labor force he recruits is the range and 
scope of his network of social relations, in particular those he main- 
tains with his many affines. 

‘Whereas warfare (and often male initiation) is the main social insti- 
tution in some of the other Highland societies of New Guinea, it is the 
organization of these exchanges of food and wealth that commands 
energy as well as endless social strategies in Big-man societies. On a 
given day, 40 to 600 pigs may be distributed, dead or alive, to visit- 
ing groups, sometimes along with hundreds of shells (which are mutu- 
ally exchangeable with pigs). The Melpa moka or the Enga tee,” for 
instance, are cycles of intergroup ceremonial exchanges of pigs and 
other kinds of wealth (shells, cassowaries, cosmetic oils, etc.). In addi- 
tion to expressing rivalry, these gatherings are also a time for various 
social events. Within these group events, individuals have their own 
partners from whom they receive or to whom they give. People also 
use these occasions to fulfill many social obligations related to mar- 
riage, age-grade ceremonies, and homicide compensations. In par- 
ticular, individual gifts to affines and to maternal kin are often an 
integral part of the intergroup ceremonial exchange. 

As Strathern (1969, 1971) has shown, the fact that various social 
“logics”? are embedded in the preparations and the actual ceremony of 
exchange is a crucial feature of Big-man societies. At the heart of this 
embedding, wealth items that are used as competitive gifts, particularly 
pigs, are not only re-exchangeable, but also are commonly used in 
bridewealth and all kind of compensations, particularly death com- 
pensations (Godelier 1986; Modjeska 1982; Strathern 1982). I have 
tried to demonstrate elsewhere (Lemonnier 1990, 1991) that peace cer- 
emonies may be the link between marriage, warfare, competitive 
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exchanges, and the use of the same kinds of “wealth items” in these 
three sets of social relations. My model can be summed up as follows: 


1. In this part of New Guinea, the pig or at least its fat or blood is 
viewed and used as a life-giving substance. 

2. Highland cultures admit to varying degrees of specificity the 
possibility that a pig, or pork, can be a formal substitute for 
human life, i.e. can be used both to compensate a homicide and 
to obtain a wife. 

3. Making peace implies paying compensation for the dead war- 
riors, and, more often than not, strengthening friendly ties by 
an exchange of women. 

4. Furthermore, exchanging pigs (or pork) and women gives peo- 
ple an opportunity for future peaceful encounters. 


This model has proved to be plausible when confronted with eth- 
nographic data. In most Big-man societies, as well as among other 
Highland societies that hold large exchanges of pigs or pork, inter- 
group ceremonial exchanges often contain some reference to previ- 
ous compensation for the life of enemies or allies.* The literature also 
shows cases in which the alternative between peace ceremonies and 
ceremonial exchange is explicit (Sorenson 1972: 358-61), and cases 
in which gifts between recent enemy groups are subsequently trans- 
formed into regular exchanges between individuals (Boyd 1984: 33). 
Moreover, small-scale ceremonial exchanges of pigs exist in many 
Highland societies in which warfare and male initiations are the 
main social institutions (and daily preoccupation); in these cases, the 
leaders are first of all great warriors, but they are also the ones who 
organize the “pig festivals”, so they can also be seen as incipient Big 
men (Lemonnier 1990: 123-27). 


Substitution, Competition, “Finance” and the Pig 


At the core of what can be called the “Big-man complex” lies, at least 
formally, the pig-as-life-substitute. Two reasons suit the pig to this 
function. In the first place, it is the basis of that set of social strategies 
and technoeconomic practices of the Big-man society that Strathern 
(1969, 1978) has called “finance”. In the second place, the cultural 
value locally attributed to the animal allows people to use it as a sub- 
stitute for life, as a means of compensation; as we shall soon see, it 
happens that substitution and competition are logically linked. Let 
us start with “finance”. 

Whether he represents his clan as a whole or some smaller group 
of people, a Big man needs the help of others in order to muster pigs 
and wealth for a ceremonial exchange. Some of these others are the 
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members of his own household, or of his brother(s)’s or son(s)’s fam- 
ilies, etc. He also relies on non-kin followers who are dependent on 
him, such as bachelors for whom he will pay bridewealth, refugees to 
whom he has given land, and one or two of those unfortunates 
known in New Guinea as “rubbishmen”. But a Big man also needs to 
use the wealth and pigs of people outside his own family or commu- 
nity because to successfully compete with rivals he needs to assem- 
ble and give away more pigs than he can muster locally. Additionally, 
by using pigs raised in other communities, he reduces the risks of 
epizootic outbreaks. ° Collaborators outside the clan, usually affinal 
and maternal kin, help a Big man in two ways. They raise some of 
his pigs and give them back when needed, that is, a few days before 
an intergroup exchange, and they give him their own wealth and 
pig(s) so that he will give the wealth away in their names as well as 
in his own. Months or years later he will repay his followers and col- 
laborators what he received from another Big man (and group) in a 
subsequent exchange. 

It sometimes happens that a Big man’s follower does not obtain 
his due share in repayment for his help to that Big man in a previous 
exchange. Instead of receiving wealth items, such a “little man” may 
even be threatened with a beating by some protégés of the Big man 
(Meggitt 1974: 190-91). In other words, in Big-man societies there 
exists some exploitation of other people’s work, sometimes by pres- 
sure. Although this is only an incipient form of exploitation, the pos- 
sibility creates a striking difference with some so-called egalitarian 
Highland groups, notably Great-man societies (see next section). 

In short, a Big man is a strategist who calculates where and when 
to “invest”, either in a social relation — e.g. by helping someone to 
meet a particular social obligation by supplying him or her with 
some shells or pigs — or in an ongoing exchange partnership. In the 
latter case, the Big man will try to receive the return goods before 
the event for which he needs pigs. At some point, several compet- 
ing Big men may have the same potential collaborators, and this 
complicates the game. Finally, the “bigger” a Big man, the more col- 
laborators he attracts, because his success is considered proof that 
he is a worthy partner. 

Two key points here, which, taken together, make finance and Big- 
manship work, are: (1) You can “invest” a pig in some other social 
transaction long before you actually give the return for that pig to the 
original donor; that is, you can profit from a gift before you must return 
it, if all of a Big man’s “creditors” called in their “debts” at the same 
time, he would be in a tight spot; (2) A sow can give birth to several 
piglets that, in turn, grow up, thereby transforming work into wealth. 
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In addition to its role in “finance” the pig is a necessary part of 
the Big-man complex because it is viewed as a substitute for human 
life,° or at least a token of life, both in the context of marriage and of 
death compensation. As soon as two groups share the same idea of 
substitution, i.e. replacing a human being by a “thing”, they can 
indemnify each other by a gift, rather than fighting until the losses 
are evenly divided. However, substituting things for life or death’ 
opens up a completely new realm of competition. The goods (pigs 
and other items of wealth) offered as compensation for death are the 
same as those used for bridewealth. Above all, these goods can be 
used in peaceful rivalry; thus, rather than comparing blows and casu- 
alties, groups and people can compete by comparing the respective 
quantities of similar items of wealth they manage to amass. 

The key role of the pig as a substitute for life in Big-man societies 
can also be demonstrated in two other ways. First, by looking at 
those rare Highland societies that do not have any kind of inter- 
group pig exchanges, e.g., the “Great-man” societies analyzed by 
Godelier (1986); and then by considering ceremonial exchanges of 
yams in several South New Guinea societies. 


Great-Man Societies: Ceremonial Exchanges Within the 
Group and the Principle of Equivalence 


Great-man societies are found in the eastern part of the Highlands, 
mainly among the Anga tribes. With the exception of an over- 
whelming male domination over females, these are largely egalitarian 
societies. Status is not based on the manipulation or accumulation of 
wealth. Some Great men, such as those in charge of male initiations, 
inherit their positions; others, such as the great warrior, the saltmaker 
and the cassowary hunter in the Baruya studied by Godelier,* achieve 
their status through their success in particular spheres. But in all cases, 
the power of Great men is not permanent and, unlike that of Big 
men, it is restricted to those domains. 

In Great-man societies, the only large-scale ceremonial exchanges 
take place within the tribe itself when the entire community gives food 
to the young male initiates. Among the Baruya the idea of substitution 
barely exists. Principles of equivalence and reciprocity underlie 
exchanges of women, and sister exchange is the basic marriage rule; 
there is little that resembles bridewealth (even though the concept 
does exist: Baruya sometimes give bridewealth to obtain wives from 
foreign tribes, and small gifts of pork are given to matrilineal kin). A 
woman is given for a woman. Similarly, the death of a warrior is com- 
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pensated for primarily by the killing of another warrior. Shells and 
vegetal salt are given as homicide compensation, but this happens 
only after the score has been more or less evened out by fighting. As 
one can see, the important difference between Big-man societies and 
Great-man societies is that among the Baruya, marriage, life-event, 
and homicide compensations have no common medium of exchange. 

Although pigs are raised in Great-man societies, they play no role in 
homicide compensations or in peacemaking ceremonies, and are rarely 
a component of marriage exchanges.’ Vegetal salt, considered to be a 
symbolic equivalent of semen, is the main item used in compensation, 
but its manufacture and manipulation involve no particular social 
strategies. Whereas in Big-man societies producing and manipulating 
wealth opens up a wide range of compensation exchanges (bridewealth, 
homicide compensations or payments to maternal parties upon death) 
and accompanying social relations, in Great-man societies the range of 
substitutions, such as woman for woman, death for death, is extremely 
limited. This gives little incentive to place emphasis on wealth; the role 
of Big man never emerges. As for intergroup exchanges, they are sel- 
dom, with the exception of warfare, and characterized by the exchange 
of items of different nature, particularly in intertribal trade. 

One must also note that warfare is continuous and peace infre- 
quent among the Baruya. Unlike the peace ceremonies that might 
have been the starting point of the Big-man system, when peace- 
making does occur, peace ceremonies between the Baruya and their 
enemies are not followed by regular exchanges." Furthermore, the 
Baruya are the one group that have a monopoly on the production 
of the salt used locally in compensation. Their enemies produce no 
salt, or no salt that matches the quality and value ascribed to Baruya 
salt. Unlike pigs, though, salt bars do not bear young, which make 
them poor candidates for any process of finance. 

In the final analysis, the two social landscapes differ widely. In Great- 
man societies, warfare and male initiations are the main focus of inter- 
est of the group as a whole; regular intergroup exchange is unknown, 
and pigs are barely present in exchanges. Status has nothing to do with 
the manipulation of wealth, and the very idea of exploiting someone 
else’s work, as Big men sometimes do, is totally unthinkable here. 


Competitive Exchange of Food Without Big Men: 
Coastal South New Guinea 


The key role of the pig as a substitute for life can be further appreci- 
ated in an indirect way by analysing the case of several coastal soci- 
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eties in South New Guinea as reported in the ethnographic literature." 

Although they resemble Big-man societies in some aspects, these soci- 
eties have quite a different socioeconomic organization. As we shall 
see, this can be related to the cultural values they attribute — or rather 
do not attribute — to the pig. To summarize, in these societies: 


1. 


Huge intergroup exchanges of food are common and often 
strongly competitive. Among the Keraki, for instance, witnesses 
have seen up to five rows of fences, each several hundred yards 
long, on which yams - “probably millions” — were displayed 
(Williams 1936: 232-33). But pigs and wealth are totally absent 
from these competitive exchanges. 


. These ceremonial gifts of food are often an explicit substitute 


for fighting, including internal feuding and external warfare; 
people agree to compete by displaying and giving yams (or 
coconuts, sago, grubs, etc.) rather than by exchanging blows. 
These competitive ceremonial exchanges are thus often linked 
to peacemaking procedures (for instance, people will discuss 
peace at such a meeting), but it should be noted that peace- 
making is not associated with the exchange of food itself. Unlike 
Big-man feasts, this is not a time for compensation for homicide 
or marriage. 


. In order to conclude a peacemaking ceremony, people first try to 


equalize the casualties as in Big-man and Great-man societies. 
Then they give their enemies women (as spouses) or children 
with the idea of replacing the dead warriors. Yet, these cultures 
also compensate homicides and war losses with wealth; they give 
necklaces of dog’s teeth, shells, canoes, but no pigs or pork. 


. Pigs are used in various ceremonial contexts, particularly in 


male initiations and rituals of growth. It is only when a rite of 
passage is associated with a ceremonial distribution of vegetal 
products that pigs can also be killed; nonetheless, the distribu- 
tion of pork is seldom a part of the ceremony. 

Another key difference with respect to Big-man societies in 
South New Guinea is that the basic marriage rule is sister ex- 
change. There is no bridewealth, but there is some possibility that 
a woman may be indirectly equated with wealth. For instance, 
among the Keraki, a man who has no sister “buys” a woman, who 
is then considered his sister and can be exchanged for a wife. 
Similarly, a sisterless Jaqaj gives some items of wealth to his 
affines, but this wealth is returned to him when he finally finds a 
woman to give in return. In all cases, it is noteworthy that the 
“wealth” in question comprises no pigs or pork. 
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5. There are no Big men here, at least none of the Enga or Melpa 
type. The most “powerful” leaders (all things being relative) are 
great warriors, and their influence is far greater than that of High- 
lands Great men. They have more wives (and young wives) than 
ordinary men, and in some cases they have a claim to the prod- 
ucts of other people’s work. Among the Kiwai, for instance, “cer- 
tain great leaders of the past had acquired such an influence over 
the people that they could at times induce or compel these peo- 
ple to bring them game and fish and make their gardens, while 
the headman himself did nothing” (Landtman 1927 169). 

Conversely, one finds no such privileges in South New 
Guinea groups (Kimam, Keraki) in which “influence” goes pri- 
marily to feast-organizers who are, first and foremost, renowned 
gardeners. At any rate they are primus inter pares and they must 
share prestige and influence with other figures, great warriors, 
great gardeners, and sorcerers, whereas Big men are the promi- 
nent figures in their groups. Of course, prestige is also gained by 
organizing ceremonial exchanges of food, but because these 
exchanges do not involve wealth in the form of pigs, their 
preparation entails far less complex social strategies than in Big- 
man societies. “Finance” does not occur, and there is no basis 
for anything like a Big-man complex. 


In short, all the ingredients found in Big-man societies are present 
in South New Guinea, but in a different order. The fundamental dif- 
ference here is that in South New Guinea there are no links between 
compensation, competition and pigs. As | have mentioned, compensa- 
tions for life (marriage) and death (homicide) do not include pigs or 
pork. Also, whereas in the Highlands gifts related to past compensa- 
tions make up an important part of most ceremonial exchanges, in 
South New Guinea the display and distribution of food have nothing 
to do with such compensations. Not only do these coastal societies 
radically separate the means by which they compete and the means 
by which they compensate, but they also keep the pig outside these 
two domains. I maintain that the crucial point here is that they do 
not consider the pig as a possible substitute for human life. The prob- 
lem is now to try to explain why this is so. 


Pigs vs. Women; Pigs and Women 


Pigs are found in South New Guinea, but in the great majority of 
cases these are wild pigs captured in the forest as piglets and tamed. 
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They can grow “big and fat” and become “monsters” that can no 
longer stand on their legs, but the actual raising of pigs in captivity 
is almost nonexistent. Williams (1936), for instance, a keen ethnog- 
rapher, never saw a litter. We have no indication of the pig-per- 
capita ratio, but, at least in certain cases, the number of pigs killed 
during a feast can be as high as that in some Big-man societies. For 
instance, for a Marind-anim feast, a noncompetitive feast focused on 
age-grade rites, the figure can reach thirty to fifty pigs (van Baal 
1966: 408, 842). The animals used in a ritual context are first and 
foremost wild boars, and when it happens that wild sows are tamed, 
they are not used in the rituals linked with the boys’ growth nor in 
male initiations. 

In short, in South New Guinea, even when it is tamed the pig is 
considered a wild animal, a symbol of zeal and bravery, associated 
with head-hunting. Its role in ritual is most important, but the 
restricted range of its social uses is striking when compared to Big- 
man societies. Moreover, an in-depth comparative study shows that 
in Big-man societies, pigs fulfill many of the functions played by 
women in South New Guinea societies. 

As already mentioned, in South New Guinea marriage is basically 
the exchange of a woman for another woman; in peacemaking, 
women are an explicit replacement for dead warriors. Women also 
have two more social functions in these societies: their role as a 
means of compensation for ordinary services and grievances, and 
their place in fertility rites. 

In South New Guinea societies, the lending of one’s wife for the 
night to another man, i.e. lending her “sexual services”, not procre- 
ative powers, is a form of repayment for various services rendered 
by this man. Hired killers, magicians, and sorcerers are paid in this 
way, as are men who help with work or even loan a tool. Similarly, 
a thief can indemnify his victim in this manner. Women in this spe- 
cific context as sexual objects are reusable and re-exchangeable. In 
a case described by Boelaars (1981: 98), a Jaqaj prostitute “might be 
taken to another settlement, which has paid for her, and killed and 
eaten like a pig.” In these particular contexts it appears that women 
are regarded as items of wealth, although we have absolutely no 
information as to whether members of South New Guinea societies 
see it this way. 

Regarding fertility rites, in Big-man societies pig fat and blood are 
connected with the cyclic reproduction of humans, animals, and 
plants (Brown 1972: 49; Strathern 1982: 119; Tumu et al. 1989: 35- 
36). But the pig has no such function in South New Guinea. There, 
general fertility depends on warfare, which provides enemy heads 


associated with the reproduction of coconuts, and on heterosexual- 
ity. Female and male sexual fluids are collected after intercourse and 
used to restore the fertility of humans as well as that of all things, in 
particular that of gardens. I tried unsuccessfully to determine the 
respective roles of man and woman in these rites. However, a com- 
parison of fertility rites with rites to make boys grow shows that 
female fluids have some importance in fertility rites, whereas only 
semen is used in male initiations. Finally, it is clear that the symbolic 
system of these cultures of South New Guinea assigns to women 
many of the functions that Big-man societies attribute to pigs. 

At this point, it seems impossible to determine why different New 
Guinea societies combine pigs, women, intergroup competition, 
compensation, fertility, etc. in such contrasting ways. However, as a 
result of this comparative study we do see that in New Guinea pigs 
and women in some way fulfill the same functions. In South New 
Guinea, women and pigs are kept separate, which might be linked to 
the observation that in South New Guinea the pig is never a substi- 
tute for life. This raises another question: “Is there anything in 
women’s gender roles that can be linked with the possible attribution 
of life-giving powers to pigs?” 

As a pure hypothesis, I will suggest that the answer to this question 
might lie in one of the salient features of “domesticated” pigs in South 
New Guinea, that is, they are tamed wild pigs. Generally speaking, if 
one considers New Guinea as a whole, the intensity of the use of pigs 
in ceremonial exchanges seems to be correlated with the amount of 
work, notably female work, invested in the animal (Feil 1985: 98; 
Lemonnier 1990: 139-43). In the case of South New Guinea societies, 
it is true that women do most of the work related to pigs, both in agri- 
culture and in animal husbandry, but the total amount of work 
devoted to the animals is far less than in Big-man societies. Further- 
more — and this may be the key to the problem - the piglets are not 
born in captivity. The difference between South New Guinea and the 
Highlands, then, is that South New Guinea women are not associated 
with the reproduction of pigs. It appears that in the Highlands, where 
pigs are not of wild origin, more female work must be devoted to pig 
husbandry, and the more work invested, the more the pig will be val- 
ued and used in ceremonial exchanges, many of which are linked 
with compensation procedures.” 

Here again, the ethnography of South New Guinea seems to sup- 
port this hypothesis, because in the very few cases where pigs are 
exchanged for some kind of wealth, not only is this wealth used in 
affinal payments, but the pigs are also involved in children’s growth 
rites. In other words, when South New Guinea cultures link pigs and 
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wealth (albeit in a highly marginal way), this occurs in a context of 
affinal payments — and therefore compensation for life — and human 
growth. Moreover, it is possible to show that in this case, it is clearly 
the female work involved in the care of the animal that is paid for. If, 
as I think, this proximity of the raising of pigs and that of children is 
not simply fortuitous, one may postulate that we have here the begin- 
nings of the idea that the fecundity of women can be transferred to 
pigs through the labor and care they expend on them. 

For want of comparative data on the local representations of pigs 
in various New Guinea societies, this remains a hypothesis. Never- 
theless, there are indications that the way women are or are not asso- 
ciated with pigs is a key variable in our understanding of food 
exchanges in New Guinea cultures and societies, and their accom- 
panying economic and political aspects 


Notes 


1. As we shall see, the eventual re-exchangeability of the items is an important crite- 
rion to distinguish if these should be regarded as food or wealth. 

2. Mention of only those particular tribes in which ceremonial exchanges have been 
described at length in the literature (includes Bulmer 1960; Elkin 1953; Feil 1984; 
Meggitt 1967, 1974, 1977; Strathern 1971); but see also Brown (1964, 1972, 1978) 
for the Chimbu and Lederman (1986) for the Mendi. 

3. By social “logic” I mean what appears to the analyst as the functional or symbolic 
issue of a particular set of social relations, behaviors, and representations that are 
interconnected, derived from one another or at least compatible. 

4. This might not be the case in the contemporary Papua New Guinea Highlands. 
Concerning the Enga and the Ze, both D.K Feil (personal communication) and P. 
Wiessner (personal communication) deny that a pig can be a substitute for life. My 
hypothesis seems nevertheless well-documented in Brown (1964: 246, 335-36; 
1972: 32, 49-50; 1978: 220), Elkin (1953: 183-84, 199), Lederman (1986: 149, 162- 
63), and Strathern (1971: 94-96, 121-22, 219; 1981: 210). As for the Ze, as histori- 
cally reconstructed by P. Wiessner and A. Tumu (Historical Vines: The Formation of 
Regional Networks of Exchange, Ritual and Warfare Among the Enga of Papua New 
Guinea. forthcoming), war reparations, particularly those to allies, were important 
factors in its development. 

5. On the logic of “finance”, cf. Lederman (1986: 211) for an opposite view. 

6. Strathern (personal communication) has pointed out that substitution can have a 
number of submeanings, i.e., (1) as a means of replacing, (2) as a symbolic 
replacement, (3) as an equivalent or means of obtaining something in return, as 
in bridewealth. Until more information is available, I would suggest that it can 
take on all three meanings. 
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7. By giving some items as a “payment” for an enemy warrior that has been killed, 
those who give them potentially save the life of one of their own warriors, who could 
have been killed in payback. This is true even when compensation is paid to allies; 
in that case, it is feared that dissatisfied friends would attack their former allies. 

8. See also Bonnemére (1991, 1996) for the Ankave, Fischer (1968) for the Yagwoya, 
Herdt (1981, 1987) for the Sambia, and Mimica (1981) for the Iqwaye. 

9. Among the Baruya, pieces of pork are reciprocally exchanged as gifts marking the 
betrothal of two men with each other’s “sister”; gifts of pork are also made to the 
maternal kin of a newborn baby, but in no way does this resemble bridewealth. 

10. Godelier (1989) has shown that by marrying enemy women as a part of peace- 
making procedures, Baruya and their foes are perpetuating conflict rather than 
consolidating peace. In effect, the solidarity between brothers-in-law is stronger 
than that between a man and his paternal kin. As a result, intermarrying with the 
enemy leads to betrayal and to internal conflicts that are a burden on the unity and 
strength of a given group. Giving a wife to an enemy group is a cadeau empoisoné, 
or poisoned gift. 

11. For a more detailed analysis of the South New Guinea case, see Lemonnier (1992, 
1993). The ethnography under consideration here is that of the Marind-anim (van 
Baal 1966, 1984; Vertenten 1923), Jaqaj (Boelaars 1981), Kimam (Serpenti 1968, 
1972, 1977, 1984), Keraki (Williams 1936), Kiwai (Landtman 1927), and Asmat 
(Trenkenschuh 1970; Zegwaard and Boelaars 1955; Zegwaard 1959; van Amelsvoort 
1975). These six groups I shall hereafter call “South New Guinea societies”. Since 
these lines have been written, Knauft (1993) has published an important synthesis on 
this part of New Guinea. See also Lemonnier 1995. 

12. We should not overlook Kelly’s (1988) hypothesis that pigs raised primarily by for- 
aging are prone to run away from all humans except those who raise them, which 
makes the exchange of live pigs impossible. 
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HIERARCHIES 


SECURING STAPLE FOOD AND SOCIAL 
POSITION IN THE TROBRIAND ISLANDS 


Wulf Schiefenhével & Ingrid Bell-Krannhals 


There does not seem to be any other society where the bulk of the 
harvest, the yield of a family’s hard work throughout the year, is 
given away. The Trobrianders do just that. Their harvest gifts (uligubu) 
consist of yam (tetu, Dioscorea alata), the staple food. After careful, 
strategic decisions, the harvest gifts are channeled to various recipi- 
ents, who are mostly but not necessarily members of the nuclear or 
extended family. People who have been working together, preparing 
the soil by slash-and-burn technique, erecting elaborate fences as pro- 
tection against feral pigs, and doing the time-consuming and demand- 
ing tasks of planting, weeding, and harvesting will live on yam they 
receive from other families. Why does this tradition exist? Why do 
the Trobrianders not follow common patterns of taking what they 
have harvested and then, as need or custom may make necessary, 
sharing portions of the supplies from time to time? 

The Austronesian-speaking Trobrianders are unique in a number 
of ways, some of which were well portrayed by Malinowski (1922, 
1929, 1935) after he had shifted his fieldwork from the small island 
of Mailu off the southeastern coast of mainland New Guinea to the 
inhabitants of the Trobriand group of islands in the Solomon Sea. 
The people there are proud of their very developed and sophisti- 
cated traditions, the spectacular elements of their culture like the 
kula with its many splendid events, the competitive harvest (kayasa), 


their success in the carving and other businesses, their provincial and 
national politics (the Papua New Guinea ambassador to the Euro- 
pean Community, for instance, is a Trobriander), and their strong 
chiefs (gweguyau), who still hold the reins in their hands, much to the 
dismay of the national administration and missions. Important things 
have changed since Malinowki’s days, but in many respects the Tro- 
brianders of today seem to have stepped from the pages of their 
famous ethnography. This chapter attempts to put the findings of our 
ongoing fieldwork, which we began in 1982, into the frame of refer- 
ence provided by this book. 


Social Hierarchy of the Trobrianders of Tawema Village 


Kaileuna, with a surface area of roughly 50 square kilometers, con- 
taining seven villages and approximately 1,500 inhabitants, lies west 
of the main island Kiriwina, the administrational center of the Tro- 
briand group. By far the majority of the inhabitants of the Trobriand 
Islands are still horticulturists and gatherers of marine resources. 
Due to the geographical location of Kaileuna, the people there are 
out of the main stream of acculturation and in many ways closer to 
traditional life than their neighbors on Kiriwina. Tawema had 240 
inhabitants when we began fieldwork in 1982; it has grown since 
then. This has led to the addition of a new cluster of houses at the 
former periphery in the west (see Figure 13.1). At this site the several 
consecutive church buildings have been erected. It seems possible 
that this new “suburb” is gaining political importance, because a 
number of high-ranking men have shifted their houses here. In 1992 
a clearing was made for another cluster of houses further to the west. 
The originally circular shape of the village may at one stage be given 
up in favour of a more rectangular one. 

The Trobrianders speak an Austronesian language and seem to be 
a mix between people of Papuan origin and newcomers. Early Aus- 
tronesian seafarers introduced some 4,000 years ago a sophisticated 
technique to build and sail outrigger boats, their language, and prob- 
ably other items. The history of this cultural contact and influx of 
genes is still largely unknown (Bellwood 1989 for anthropological 
and linguistic features; Serjeantson and Hill 1989 for genetic fea- 
tures). The Trobrianders, like various other ethnic groups in this area 
(usually called Massim and classified according to the particular 
“curvilinear” style of carvings) have a matrilineal descent system. 
The children of a couple belong to the clan of their mother, and 
through this clan they receive certain rights, especially eligibility for 


Figure 13.1 Tawema Village, Kaileuna, Trobriand Islands, 1992 
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chieftainship. Despite matrilineality, this position is held exclusively 
by men, some of whom are very influential indeed. In Tawema the 
position of the village chief is more that of a primus inter pares than that 
of a powerful political leader. This is of relevance for the rank hierar- 
chy to be discussed later. On Kiriwina, however, some chiefs, above 
all the paramount chief representing the whole group of islands, still 
have substantial power. It may be added here that rights connected to 
land and gardens do not follow the matriline but are usually inherited 
from the father (Weiner 1976; Bell-Krannhals 1990). 


Figure 13.2 Tawema Village, Kaileuna, Trobriand Islands, 1983 
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The old village plan of Tawema (see Figures 13.2 and 13.3) con- 
veys elements of Trobriand social ideology. The living houses (wala) 
are arranged in a circle-like ring, while the thatched verandas 
(bwema) with storage space under the roofs form a second ring. 
Toward the middle, on the village ground proper, stand the slim and 
high liku, the yam storage houses of the men of high rank (see Fig. 
13.4) in a somewhat irregular third ring. They point, with one of the 
gables, towards a small innermost circle. This is the real center of the 
society, it becomes alive during important ceremonies. 

In Tawema and other villages this inner center of the settlement is 
where institutionalized chiefs may have their liku (see liku D of Fig- 
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ures 13.2 and 13.3 and Figure 13.5; the new chief of Tawema has, 
however, not shifted his liku E there, Figure 13.1). 
Figure 13.3 Tawema Village, Kaileuna, Trobriand Islands, 1987 
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The circular configuration of the village betrays the ideal of Tro- 
briand society: the backs of the houses are, as it were, shielding the 
community against the “outside”; the “inside” orientation of the bwala 
entrances toward the center results in 
everybody facing everybody, permit- 
ting social control but, at the same time, 
presumably creating the feeling of a 
bonded group. In the discussion we 
will analyze the village layouts in the 
years 1983, 1987, and 1992 and the cor- 
responding sociopolitical changes in 
Tawema, which are correlated to the 
quest for status. 

Trobriand traditions often contain _ 
ritualized elements of competition. **™* 
This becomes particularly obvious dur- 
ing the kayasa, a contest among the 
men of a village for producing, display- 
ing, distributing, and receiving the Figure 13.4 A Typical Liku yam house of 
largest amount of harvested yam. An @high-ranked man 


Figure 13.5 Plan of Omarakana Village, Kiriwina, Trobriand Islands, Papua New 
Guinea (after Malinowski 1929) 
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ambitious male family head who has gathered enough valuables of 
various kinds to host the costly ceremony starts the process with a 
speech to the village community in which he, with the rhetorical elo- 
quence and wit typical of Trobriand orators, challenges the others to 
win the prize money he is offering. In Tawema the first prizes are, as in 
former times, the valued wena earthenware pots from the Amphlett 
Islands; they have to be imported because the coral atolls of Kiriwina 
and Kaileuna do not offer suitable clay for their manufacture. Every- 
body participating in the kayasa receives a prize, nowadays often 
accompanied by sums of money. Those who finish last get small tokens 
for their participation but are often subject to friendly ridicule by the 
spectators. The organizer of such a contest, called toli kayasa, may have 
to put up the equivalent of US$ 1,000 or even considerably more. 

In 1982, Topiyesi, the eldest son of chief Kilagola, acted as toli 
kayasa. Everybody, including the visitors from other villages who 
regularly attend the final stages of the kayasa, agreed that the contest 
led by Topiyesi was quite spectacular and successful. He is a physi- 
cally very powerful, intelligent, and a socially skillful man. He was 
born around 1951 and was only thirty-one years old or so when he 
took over the role as initiator and organizer of the contest. He was 
supported by unusually numerous and active siblings, including five 
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brothers and two sisters who live in Tawema and one brother in a 
well-paid position on a cruise boat for wealthy tourists. Between 
1990 and 1992 a liku was built for Topiyesi right next to his bwala. It 
is further from the center of the village than other storage houses (see 
Figure 13.1). Its oblique position in comparison with the row of bwala 
around it indicates how important it is to orient all liku toward the 
inner circle. By 1990 Topiyesi had risen to be one of the three most 
high-ranking men in Tawema. His position was also shown by the 
fact that he had a new spacious fiberglass dinghy at his disposal, 
which was loaned to him by an influential man from the main island. 
With this boat and his own outboard motor Topiyesi conducts eco- 
nomically successful fishing, marketing, and passenger transport. 

In 1984, Vapalaguyau, then approximately fourty-four years old, 
took over the role as toli kayasa for a harvest competition in 1985, 
calling the village community to compete for the prizes he had accu- 
mulated. Shortly afterwards, however, the wife of the chief died and 
the kayasa had to be called off. In November 1991 Vapalaguyau’s 
own wife died, and he had to remain in the state of mourning until 
the sagali ceremony in July 1992 relieved him of his withdrawn exis- 
tence. He is one of the respected traditional healers and has special- 
ized in helping women in childbirth. Like Topiyesi, he is vital, 
intelligent, socially competent, and one of the high-ranking men. It 
is no happenstance that a liku was also built for him; it is, as seems to 
be the rule for the first such storage houses, rather inconspicuous and 
does not protrude into the open village space (see Figure 13.1). 


Clinical Aspects 


From 1982 to 1992 approximately 1,500 patients received medical 
treatment from our team. Else, the only medical post accessible to 
the inhabitants of Tawema is located in the village of Kaduwaga and 
is usually not equipped with enough effective medicines nor with 
skilled and motivated personnel. Except in one case where an infant 
could not be sufficiently breastfed and in a few others where dysen- 
tery and/or helminthic infestation caused health problems in infants, 
there is no malnutrition in Tawema or in the neighboring villages. 
This is not surprising given the favorable conditions with fertile coral 
gardens and plentiful marine resources. It is, however, interesting to 
note that infants and children are small for their age when compared 
with European cohorts (see Figure 13.6). 

The ratio of weight to height, on the other hand, results in com- 
pletely normal figures. As can be seen from Figure 13.7, the values of 
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virtually all infants and children fall within the 97.5 percentile in 
which the German counterparts would also be represented. 


Figure 13.6 Height for Age of Trobriand Children Compared to German Children 
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Whether this lag in body height and weight compared to Europeans 
indicates a genetic factor, or the lack of protein or other foods in the 
nutrition of infants and children, or a high parasite load, is uncertain 
at the present time. Malaria is endemic on the Trobriand Islands and 
most children have enlarged livers and spleens; some have mild-to- 
moderate forms of anemia due to chronic malaria. Intestinal worms 
are common, as are upper respiratory infections. But given the 
almost complete lack of modern medicine at times when our research 
station was unmanned, the general state of health of the Trobrianders 
is remarkably good. On average, menarche is around sixteen years 
of age. The two earliest pregnancies recorded by us since 1982 were 
of women at that age. 

Obesity is virtually absent, and blood pressure values are very 
low compared to the standards of industrialized countries. A careful 
study by Lindeberg and Lundh (1993) on the Trobriand Island of 
Kitava has revealed that ischemic heart disease and stroke are absent 
on this island, which is slightly more isolated from the main island 
Kiriwina with its ongoing acculturation. The incidence of asthma in 
Tawema and the neighboring villages is the only unexpected finding. 
It is perhaps related to a marked increase of chewing betelnut (Areca 
catechu) with its slight narcotic and parasympathicomimetic proper- 
ties. Generally speaking, however, no malnutrition or nutrition- 
related diseases were found in more than a decade of fieldwork. This 
seems to indicate that despite inequalities in individual and family 
success at gardening and exploiting marine resources, food sharing 
on the micro, meso, and macrolevels is functioning sufficiently well 
to neutralize effects on health. This finding is of importance also with 
regard to harvest gifts. 


Uligubu — The Harvest Gifts 


The Kilivila language of the Trobrianders has three terms to desig- 
nate specific gardens (Bell-Krannhals 1990: 98). They are: (1) 
kemugwa, a garden for early harvest of various varieties of yam for 
consumption within the family, (2) kemata, a main garden with yam 
for the harvest gifts, (3) tapopwa, a garden for taro (Colocasia esculenta). 
The greatest effort is invested into the kemata. They are much larger 
than the other types and work done here is more conspicuous, more 
prestigious, and carried out with more extroverted behavior. In all 
gardens the different tasks are done by the nuclear family, that is, the 
wife, the husband, and their children as soon as they are old enough 
to take over some chores and are not among the few pupils who 
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attend the village school in Kaduwaga. Occasionally, members of 
the extended family will participate regularly in the garden work, 
particularly unmarried persons who are not responsible for their 
own production unit. 

Energy and time spent on the gardens, especially on the kemata, is 
surprising given the fact that the reef is nearby and marine resources 
can be used the whole year round. But carbohydrates are essential in 
human nutrition, and for the Trobrianders there is no food more 
important than yam. Ztu is the epitomy of human existence, and if 
one does not have yam to eat, there is no enjoyment of the meal, no 
matter how precious or plentiful the other delicacies are. 

We have calculated that each of the families who were tilling an 
average of 2.4 gardens of the above mentioned types had a total 
average plot of approximately 3,200 square meters. The land, by the 
way, belongs to only very few, mostly male, individuals who loan 
plots to members of the village community, and receive only little 
payment in the form of garden products. 

The Trobrianders have a very ingenious method to estimate, in the 
course of a kayasa contest, the volume of the individual harvests of a 
family. As soon as the yams of the kemata gardens have been dug up 
from the ground, they are displayed in the respective gardens of the 
families. This is done by carefully placing them in such a way that they 
form a steep cone i (ae gare 13. le To impress bypassers, the biggest 

ay yz and most evenly grown yam 
- tubers are placed at the outside of 
= these heaps. Since the angle of 
' these cones is more or less the 
- same in all cases the Trobrianders 
§ are able to assess the volume by 
taking just one single measure- 
ment, namely that of the circum- 
ference of the cone on the ground. 
The length of this circumference 
is measured in fathoms and sub- 
units and then translated into a 
number of peta, the ordinary bas- 
kets used to carry the harvest into 
the village. The coefficient nec- 
essary to do this calculation was 
probably arrived at through a 
mixture of trial, error, and intu- 
ition. In a number of cases we 


Figure 13.8 A Typical Conical Yam Heap 
Displayed During a Competitive Harvest 
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ures and arrived at similar results. In 1983 and 1984 we took mea- 
surements of garden sizes and harvests and gathered information on 
the latter from various informants (Schiefenhével and Bell-Krannhals 
1986). Figure 13.9 represents the harvest in 1984 from the two main 
garden areas. The total amount of yams was close to seventy tons. 


Figure 13.9The 1984 Harvest from the Two Most Important Garden Areas of Tawema 
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In Figure 13.10, thirty-five men, each the male head of a family, are 
ranked according to the amount of yams they received. It is quite 
obvious that the men who receive the largest quantity of yams are not 
the ones with the biggest harvests and harvest gifts. As a matter of fact, 
rank positions one through six, with the exception of position number 
four, are well below the average amount of donated harvest gifts. Top- 
iyesi, a very powerful man and successful gardener, harvested the 
largest single amount, at 390 baskets, but at the same time received 
236 baskets. He clearly is a man who is rising in rank according to the 
typical Trobriand mechanism: you have to repeatedly give a lot to 
receive a lot later on. Vapalaguyau, who was also mentioned above 
was not quite as successful with his harvest, but he is one of those who 
received substantial amounts of yams from others. 

Trobriand informants stress that the iku storage houses are not 
built by the potential recipient of large amounts of harvest gifts, but 
by those who plan to channel their yams toward this recipient. Most 
of the individuals who received large quantities of harvest gifts in 
1984 are owners of such /iku (see Figures 13.10. 13.1. 13.2, 13.3). Since 
the figures given here represent just one year in a series of annual har- 
vests, mishaps can cause a normally well-endowed receiver to rank 
lower than in other years. This may have been the case with the liku 
owner Mwasei (rank position number 13). But the expectation of 
receiving a large amount of uligubu and the actual giving of yam by 
others seem to form a rather stable correlation. Over the years, there 
is probably little room for erratic developments. That is to say, this 
particular Trobriand tradition of harvest gifts has a stabilizing effect 
on the rank hierarchy in the village society. It must be mentioned that 
the often very large amounts of yam received by high-ranking men is 
used not only to feed their nuclear and extended families, but also to 


In this respect the uligubu-yam can be seen as a kind of tax money 
that in part flows back to the community. 


Figure 13.10 Donors and Recipients of Harvest Gifts (Uligubu) 1984 
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The local people have given clear etic indications that the most effi- 
cient and socially acceptable way to gain status is to do so via gar- 
dening success and generous yam giving. This principle holds true for 
the ones who want to rise in rank, who are about or who have already 
managed to achieve status. But the most highly valued position is that 
of prime receivers of harvest gifts. A man who had a liku built for him 
and regularly filled with large amounts of yam stands in the climax of 
his life as a highly respected citizen. For all those who do not have the 
status of an ascribed chief with corresponding political powers, this 
position of high regard has to be achieved by climbing the ladder of 
the social hierarchy through earlier years of successful donorship. Fig- 
ure 13.11 attempts to show the flow of a total of fifty-nine harvest gifts 
in the year 1984 by creating a fictitious ego comprised of all garden 
owners with harvests that year. The channels used by these combined 
owners of yam are symbolized as small or bold arrows indicating one, 
or respectively five, udigubu transactions. 


Figure 13.17 The Channels of Harvest Gifts 
The Fictitious Ego Combines All Donors 
——— - 5 transactions 
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In contrast to Malinowski’s statements (1935: 195), the most com- 
mon channel was not that going to ego’s sisters’ husbands, but pre- 
dominantly to ego’s father or elder brother. This distribution pattern 
(as well as the one claimed by Malinowski) is basically congruent 
with the sociobiological paradigm of inclusive fitness. Malinowski 
himself, in the supplement of volume 1 of Coral Gardens and their 
Magic (1935) has presented data that contradict his statement in the 
book that sisters’ husbands should be the main receivers of uligubu. 
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Weiner has also directed attention to the fact that the largest harvest 
gift exchanges take place between men, particularly between fathers 
and sons (1976: 141-47). Thus, it seems that the distribution pattern 
we observed represents normality rather than statistical exceptions. 
In Figure 13.12 we correlated fifty-nine transactions with degree of 
relatedness in the kinship system. It turns out that 83 percent of all 
harvest gifts were directed to very close genetic kin, such as parents, 
siblings or children; whereas 17 percent were divided between 
mother’s brother and other relatives. Three percent of the receivers 
had no known genetic link with the donor. 


Figure 13.12 Harvest Gifts 1984 According to Coefficient of Kinship 
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Discussion 


The Trobrianders present an interesting case because their society 
combines various elements salient for the perspective of this book: 


1. Food, often produced in surplus (in some years large quantities 
of stored yam rot unused), is one of the main “currencies” to 
gain high status. 

2. Elements of strong but ritualized competition like the harvest 
contest (kayasa) and the kula-expeditions to obtain valuables 
are dominated by men by contrast to sagali post-mortuary cer- 
emonies which are dominated by women. 

3. Men achieve high status during their lifetime through success in 
gardening and prestige as generous bestowers of harvest gifts 
(uligubu); if all goes well their relatives build /iku for them, the 
sign of influential male members of the society. 

4. Men who owe their ascribed high rank to an institutionalized 
and matrilineally inherited position of political (and partly reli- 
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gious) leadership are the chiefs (gweguyau); they have liku of 
sometimes very large dimensions. 


The Trobrianders thus have an interesting mix of ascribed chieftain- 
ship and men who achieve their rank and influence by merit. The 
latter position, as a rule, can not be transferred to the first position. 
But the male quest for status is channeled into a formalized proce- 
dure by which powerful, intelligent, and socially skillful men are 
allowed to rise to acknowledged rank. 

The transition from an ordinary member of the village commu- 
nity to somebody who presents massive harvest gifts and later owns 
a liku may take place when a man is in his mid-thirties to fifties. The 
men usually marry at about twenty to twenty-five years of age. That 
means their acquired status of successful gardeners, harvest gift 
bestowers, and, later, liku owners comes too late to assist them in 
competing for spouses. It may coincide, however, with successful 
negotiation of marriages for their children. The same biographic- 
ontogenetic aspect is true for the other big Trobriand competition, 
the kula. Men who excel in this very complicated and risky status 
contest are also in the middle of their lives or older and can only 
indirectly influence their reproductive success, because tradition 
requires monogamy for all men except the few institutionalized 
chiefs, who can have fifteen or more wives. Marital separation, on 
the other hand, is possible and can be initiated by women or men. 
One could argue that a successful Kuda trader or liku owner would 
have better chances than other men to remarry a young woman. Sta- 
tistics to test these hypotheses will be calculated when our demo- 
graphic data for the period starting 1982 have been analyzed. 

The women’s impressive contest to produce and, in a very com- 
plicated process of bidding and exchanging, to barter skirts (doba) in 
the lisaladabu is carried out by women of virtually all age groups. A 
biological, ie. reproductive, benefit of their success in this contest 
seems possible but remains to be shown. A number of factors are 
involved in this contest ceremony, as well as in the kula and kayasa, 
which are today more or less unconnected to reproduction. Another 
question is whether these ritualized contests originated in mecha- 
nisms fostering inclusive fitness. 

As in other societies, the ground plan of settlements reveals impor- 
tant elements of the social structure of the society. In Tawema and 
other villages the liku are close to the center and therefore are well-sit- 
uated to represent the power of their owners; the biggest, most impor- 
tant liku stand more toward or in the middle, while the other ones at 
some distance. The /iku configuration therefore provides a good view 
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into the rank hierarchy. The powerful chiefs, with their ascribed sta- 
tus and institutionalized political roles, have their often richly deco- 
rated and tall /iku near or directly in the center of the village, where 
most of the important ceremonies have their nucleus and where the 
community is symbolically represented. The ethological concept of 
social rank as correlated to being the focus of attention (see Hold- 
Cavell, this volume) comes to mind immediately. In European vil- 
lages or cities an important church or, after the onset of secularization 
the town hall would usually be located in such a spot. 

It is interesting to speculate about ascribed and achieved status in 
Trobriand society. What was their origin; what was and is their func- 
tion? The Trobrianders are well on the way to becoming a stratified 
society. Whether the mechanisms of kayasa and uligubu function as 
modifying and neutralizing inequalities for achieving status or 
whether clan membership also has a bearing on whether a man will 
have a liku or not remains unclear at the present time. 

It appears possible that the institutionalized forms of contesting for 
top positions in kayasa and uligubu are mechanisms that limit the 
degree of competition. The male status quest, which can sometimes 
run out of control, is directed into highly ritualized competition based 
on yam. There is, by the way, another Trobriand form of conflict res- 
olution: instead of drawing spears, knives or axes,two quarreling men 
will challenge each other to produce the longest and heaviest kuvi, a 
particular long variety of yam whose tubers often have enormous 
dimensions. Again, food is used in the struggle for status. 

Ethnohistoric and comparative research may one day provide an 
answer to where the ritualized forms of status quest on the Trobriand 
islands came from. Is competing with yam in harvest contests a local 
development or was it introduced, perhaps by the Austronesian immi- 
grants whose culture also had other attractive elements and whose lan- 
guage was adopted by the indigenous population? Was the ascribed 
role of political chiefs originally arrived at by successful gardening and 
generous giving or, in more general terms, is meritocracy the stepping- 
stone for institutionalized and inherited leadership? The English words 
for “chief” and “achieve” can be traced to Latin caput (French chef), and 
thereby to one common concept. For the Indoeuropean cultures this 
seems to suggest that inherited status did, in fact, grow out of achieved 
status. Possibly our forefathers have used ways as elegant as those of 
the Trobrianders to secure food and social position. 
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14. FOOD AND HOUSEHOLD 
STATUS IN NEPAL 


Catherine Panter-Brick 


The relationship between food proscriptions and caste status in the 
Indian subcontinent is very well known (Khare and Rao 1986; 
Vayda 1987). Indeed, Dumont’s treatise (1966) on Indian caste ide- 
ology and structure was entitled Homo hierarchicus, and included a 
discussion of the rules governing caste relations with respect to 
potentially polluting food and drink. Similarly, Marriott (1968) 
examined the nature of food transactions that defined caste hierar- 
chy and relations in one Indian village. In turn, Ferro-Luzzi (1975) 
detailed the types of food restrictions for as many as 260 animal and 
130 vegetable species that served to mark the identity of particular 
human groups, whether tribes and castes, or vulnerable groups such 
as pregnant and lactating women. 

This chapter examines the relationship between food and status at 
the level of individual households within and between castes, and the 
impact of status on food procurement, food consumption, and nutri- 
tional status, rather than conversely the use of food in the quest for 
status (see other contributors in this volume). It presents findings from 
rural Nepal to examine three main propositions: (1) low socioeco- 
nomic status compels a quest for food, (2) status affects food distribu- 
tion within the household, and (3) status has an impact on nutritional 
well-being. Nepal is an appropriate setting for such an enquiry, since 
the caste hierarchy links many ethnic groups, broadly categorized 
into Tibeto-Burman and Indo-Aryan origin, which adopt very differ- 
ent subsistence strategies (Acharya and Bennett 1981). 
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Status and Food Procurement 


The first proposition is that low socioeconomic status compels a 
quest for food. In overpopulated rural areas of Nepal, few house- 
holds have sufficient land area to achieve food self-sufficiency. “Six 
months of eating one’s food, six months of searching for food” is how 
one peasant hill farmer described his situation in the course of an 
interview. His harvests supplied the household with just six months 
of staple grains, and each year he had to “search” for extra supplies. 
An anthropological study of household responses to food short- 
ages shows that the particular strategies adopted are a marker of social 
and socioeconomic status (Panter-Brick and Eggerman, forthcoming). 
In-depth interviews of 120 randomly selected households were con- 
ducted in four villages of western Nepal (Gulmiuand Arghakhanchi 
districts), with proportional representation on the basis of land hold- 
ings and caste. These interviews uncovered the following five main 
courses of action and their specific social and economic contexts. 


Emigration 


Temporary emigration is widespread, prompted by extreme poverty 
or the desire for a better life. Cash from outside earnings enables a 
family to buy foodstuffs, hire labor and payoff loans. Some migrants 
will return without a penny, but in any event their absence has re- 
duced the number of mouths to feed at home. Prolonged absence 
and employment can result in a steady income, but it leads to a 
shortage of manpower for female-headed households. In the words 
of one woman, “When the man is at home, it’s easy work; when he 
is away, it’s easy money” (Panter-Brick and Eggerman, forthcoming). 

The type of work sought is tied to social factors, especially caste 
and educational level. Thus, men of Tibeto-Burman origin aspire to 
a military career and a regular pension. Most applicants find them- 
selves rejected by the army, and turn to the “civil service”, looking 
for employment as cooks, night watchmen, drivers or laborers, as 
far away as Bombay or Calcutta. In contrast, the high caste Bahun- 
Chetri seek high-status positions in government or finance, while 
the low-caste artisans restrict themselves to temporary or seasonal 
employment. 


Wage labor 


The opportunity for in-village wage labor varies enormously with the 
ecological and social circumstances of actual communities. In pre- 
dominantly Tibeto-Burman localities, which tend to be in high-alti- 
tude areas with limited agricultural potential, each family cultivates its 
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own terraces during the same season, and there is little possibility of 
working for another household. By contrast, in multi-caste localities, 
a pronounced economic disparity between high caste landowners 
and artisans creates a supply and demand for wage labor. 


Other income 


In rural areas, grain is bartered rather than sold, but few families pro- 
duce a local surplus. However, the sale of livestock and other animals 
is a handy source of cash, and this strategy is encouraged by funding 
from organizations supporting a “Small Farmer Development Pro- 
gram”. Again, different castes specialize in the sale of various prod- 
ucts: some make straw or bamboo handicrafts, others sell alcohol 
(the avoidance of alcohol distinguishes pure castes from the (Nepali: 
matwali) alcohol-drinking castes, while artisans are sharply differenti- 
ated as blacksmiths, tailors, potters or musicians, each on an echelon 
in the caste hierarchy. Of course, the high castes and artisans are 
interdependent, and client-patron relationships eventually tie given 
households in a tight web of credit and labor obligations. 


Loans 


The volume of money changing hands through credit transactions is 
striking. Loans are taken out to purchase food for consumption, to 
invest in land and livestock, or to meet a crisis of some sort. Cassels 
et al. (1987) report that families in rural Nepal divide themselves 
into those that merely cope with an adverse situation, and those that 
are able to rise above it through judicious use of their resources 
(“coping” or “investing” strategies). 

Moderate borrowing is a common strategy for poorer or female- 
headed households, actually preferred to complete financial inde- 
pendence because it establishes a credit line that can be drawn upon 
in an emergency. These loans can be repaid in labor during times of 
peak agricultural activity. But for very poor households, debt can 
become a dangerous whirlpool, swallowing up their land and animal 
resources. A Nepali proverb puts this quite simply: “Once an ear is 
lopped off, the other is soon to follow.” 


Change of diet 


In periods of food shortages (Nepali: anikal), families change their 
staple diet, but among poor households the shift — paradoxically — is 
from boiled maize flour to prestigious white rice. Maize is nowhere 
available to buy, so rice is imported from nearby towns, a situation 
which underlines the dependence of these areas on a market econ- 
omy. Intrahousehold food allocations can also change, although 
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Tibeto-Burmese households boast of no practices that discriminate 
against daughters-in-law or young children. Local people remark 
that the richest households (high caste) are those that tighten their 
belts to save or lend grain, while others (Tibeto-Burmese) consume 
all the grain and meat that come through their door. 

In brief, rural households in these densely populated areas of 
western Nepal experience recurrent food shortages, but not a true 
“hungry season”, in contrast to regions of West Africa (Sahn 1989). 
These Nepali households eat as much food as they can buy, and will 
buy food even if this means going into debt. Their true problem is 
not a shortage of grain, but a lack of solvency. This emphasizes the 
importance of external revenue and the credit and labor relation- 
ships between households. Villagers survive by adopting a whole 
range of strategies to assure them of income and food in times of dif- 
ficulty. The particular strategy employed is closely related to a 
household’s caste and socioeconomic status, and further reinforces 
its standing in the community (see Figure 14.1). 


Figure 14.1 Status and Food Procurement 
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Status and Intrahousehold Food Distribution 


Food is rarely equally distributed within households: males are often 
favored over females (Chen et al. 1981, Basu et al. 1986, Harriss 
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1990), elders over adolescents or children (Dettwyler 1991), eco- 
nomically active members over housewives (Wheeler 1988), first- 
born over last-born children (Pelto 1991), stronger over weak or 
vulnerable children (Scheper-Hughes 1991), or those undergoing 
rites of passage to conform to ideal body type (Pagezy 1991, De 
Garine and Koppert 1991). In the words of Van Esterik (1985), “a 
bias in the distribution of food reflects the order and precedence and 
social value of the food consumers.” 

One anthropological study has recently emphasized how status 
preference is actually shown, rather than who receives preferential 
treatment. Gittelsohn (1991) undertook the direct observation of meals 
in 105 households of six villages in rural Nepal, recording the items 
and quantities of food consumed and the behaviour of participants at 
meal times. He developed a framework to examine meal behaviour 
explicitly, isolating six mechanisms of food allocation (see Figure 
14.2): serving order, showing the priority given to each household 
member; serving method, such as automatic helpings, self-service, or 
specific requests; second helpings, which are especially relevant where 
food is scarce; serving refusals, since food requests (e.g. by children) 
may be ignored or denied; substitution quality, that is, serving less- 
desirable foods instead of high-status foods (rice); channeling quality, 
that is, whether high-quality foods (ghee) are served to high-status indi- 
viduals (heads of household, guests); and food quantity, evaluated 
against recommended allowances for a given body weight. 


Figure 14.2 Household Status and Food Distribution 
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This framework provides valuable information on the social con- 
text of food distribution, which is necessary for explaining age and 
sex differences in food intake or nutritional status. Thus, Nepali chil- 
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dren of both sexes are shown to receive top priority in serving order 
and food intake, contrary to the common assumption that working 
adults are always given priority. Yet their intakes are insufficient 
because they rarely receive second helpings. Adult women fare rel- 
atively worse than men, but they collude in this bias since they are 
responsible for food serving. Daughters-in-law, who have very low 
status in many Hindu (Indo-Aryan) households, are served last of all, 
eating low-status foods, proportionately less, and rarely asking for 
second helpings. 


Status and nutritional well-being 


The third proposition to examine is the impact of status on nutri- 
tional well-being. A documentation of how children are fed, for 
example, must amount to more than a mere record of actual food 
intakes. It must focus on the social, demographic, and ecological 
context of a household’s food-related behaviors. Thus, Engle and 
Nieves (1993) have contrasted the rules of “need versus contribu- 
tion,” which determine different patterns of food allocation accord- 
ing to children’s requirements for growth and development or 
perceived and future economic contribution. These represent two 
very different parental views in the West and in the Third World 
(Cassidy 1987). 

In-depth anthropological fieldwork of household behaviors in a 
village of northwestern Nepal provides a case study to illustrate the 
relationship between status and child nutrition as mediated by 
women’s lifestyle and child-care patterns. The village community is, 
by contrast to those in densely populated areas decribed above, iso- 
lated and self-sufficient in home-grown foods. There are two castes, 
Tamang agro-pastoralists of Tibeto-Burmese origin and low-caste 
blacksmith Kami of Indo-Aryan descent. The workloads of agro- 
pastoralist Tamang women double from the winter to the monsoon, 
even for those who are pregnant and lactating (Panter-Brick 1992). 
In contrast, the workloads of blacksmith Kami women are lower, 
affording more time for child care within the home. 

Nursing patterns are related to the nature of women’s work and the 
portability of children (Panter-Brick 1991). Tamang women invariably 
carry young infants to the fields, but increasingly leave older and heav- 
ier children behind. Kami women have fewer constraints on their 
time: they may nurse more extensively or prepare more supplemen- 
tary foods. Thus Tamang children nurse less frequently as they get 
older, since they are increasingly separated from mothers who work 
away from home. Kami children nurse at irregular intervals irrespec- 
tive of age, since their mothers offer supplementary foods. 
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Families eat two main meals and two snacks during the day. 
Mothers endeavor to cook special meals for young children, to allo- 
cate meat and milk generously, and to share snacks at the workplace 
with children who accompany them (Panter-Brick 1993). However, 
children mostly share the adult fare, which consists of a cereal gruel 
with a vegetable or plain chili sauce. Overall, children average very 
low intakes: 38 kcal a day, 328 kcal a day, 595 kcal a day, and 716 
kcal a day in the first four years of life, eating only a limited amount 
due to the bulky cellulose content of the diet and the low frequency 
of meals. For this reason, children experience slow growth, espe- 
cially three-to-six-year-olds who are the most vulnerable age groups 
in terms of height and weight for age (Koppert 1988). 

The relationship between caste status and children’s food intake is 
not what one might have expected. Low-caste Kami children aver- 
age higher energy intakes and more animal protein per body weight 
than their Tamang counterparts (Panter-Brick 1993, Koppert 1988). 
Paradoxically, higher socioeconomic status does not necessarily 
entail better nutrition: Tamang women, who own more land and 
animals than the Kami blacksmiths, must work harder and longer 
hours outside the home. While they manage to nurse infants at the 
workplace, they have little time to prepare food for older children 
who remain at home. Thus, lifestyle constrains child-care patterns, 
which, in turn, have consequences for growth, morbidity, and nutri- 
tional well-being (see Figure 14.3). The particular regimen of pro- 
longed nursing and supplementary feeding in combination with high 
workloads may also have an impact on women’s resumption of ovu- 
lation after childbirth. Interestingly, Tamang mothers who spend a 
substantial time working away from home and rely more exclusively 
on lactation to feed their children experience long birth intervals, 
while the house-bound Kami who feed their children a mixed diet 
average higher fertility (Panter-Brick 1992). 


Conclusions 


This chapter has examined the relationship between household sta- 
tus and food as expressed in three ways. First, it illustrated the tight 
relationship between interhousehold status and the quest for food, 
identifying the strategies employed by households of different social 
and economic backgrounds to overcome shortages of food. Second, 
it discussed the processes whereby perceived social status is linked to 
intrahousehold food allocation. Third, it related caste status and sub- 
sistence lifestyle to mother-child relationships, feeding patterns and 
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Figure 14.3 Status, Lifestyle and Nutritional Well-Being 
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nutritional health. Thus, an anthropological focus on household sta- 
tus and food-related behaviors provides the context in which to 
establish the significance of these relationships. One might conclude 
with the tongue-in-cheek injunction attributed to Oscar Wilde: 
“Children, choose your parents carefully!” 
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15. NUTRITIONAL SECURITY 
AND THE STATUS QUEST IN 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


Rainer Gross & Giinter Dresriisse 


Der Mensch ist was er ift (Ludwig Feuerbach) 
(Man is what he eats) 


[ndisputably, humans eat for variety of reasons, and not solely to sat- 
isfy their nutrient requirements. Many other factors influence food 
intake, and one of them is the quest for personal or group status. This 
occurs in developed countries, where the main problem is overnu- 
trition, as well as in developing countries, where many people suffer 
from malnutrition. 

For the majority of the world’s population, nutritional security is 
not granted. Nutritional security shall be understood in terms of 
ensuring that all people at all times have an adequate nutritional sta- 
tus to safeguard a physically and emotionally healthy life. This is 
analogous to the definition of food security of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization (FAO 1983). This chapter deals with the following 
questions: (1) What is the relationship between nutritional status, 
food intake, nutritional practices, and social status? (2) Which food 
and nutrition interventions are most effective in developing coun- 
tries considering the role food plays in the status of an individual? 


Factors Influencing the Consumption of Food 


Nutritional problems have many roots. Figure 15.1 lists some of the 
problems that can cause poor nutrition in developing countries, due 
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to inadequate nutrient intake and a high load of infectious and para- 
sitic diseases. Inadequate intake of nutrients can be caused by a 
scarcity of available food at the household level, while a high preva- 
lence of disease can be due to unfavorable environmental condi- 
tions and deficient health care. However, an ample supply of 
adequate food, effective health services, and good environmental 
conditions are insufficient to combat nutritional problems as long as 
foodstuffs are not used effectively. Therefore, all of these three fac- 
tors must be taken into account in order to improve nutrition in a 
given culture or ethnic group. 


Figure 15.1 Casual Model of Malnutrition 
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If food is available at the macroeconomic level it is vital to ensure 
that it is also obtainable at the household level. Furthermore, it must 
trickle down and be accessible to each individual. Steering this dis- 
tribution process requires several steps, from food production or pur- 
chase to food intake. As shown in Figure 15.2 food-related behavior 
can be broken down into food purchasing, food storage, food prepa- 
ration, food distribution, and food consumption. 

Food has physical and chemical properties that give the consumer 
a basis to characterize and value particular foodstuffs and dishes. 

In addition to access to resources, including the money and time 

to purchase, store, prepare, and distribute food, food-related behav- 
ior is influenced by four consumer-related factors that are more or 
less interdependent (see Figure 15.3). 
These factors are: (1) biological, i-e.,. metabolic needs, physiological 
constitution, and “organoleptic” or sensory acceptability related to 
age, gender, health status, and physical activity; (2) cognitive, ie., 
formal and informal education, status of nutritional information, etc.; 
(3) emotional; (4) social. 

With regard to the biological properties of food, the four sensory 
factors, taste, smell, color, and texture play an important role, influ- 
encing what we call “organoleptic acceptability”. Even newborns are 
able to distinguish a variety of tastes. Steiner (1974) tested for the 
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Figure 15.2 Food Behavior Cascade 
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effect of sweet, sour, and salty substances before the first feeding after 
birth; newborns reacted by smiling and making sucking movements 
or by making signs of disgust and rejection. By the age of about four 
years, children have developed a stable association between taste and 
color, for instance, from this age on they expect chocolate to be 
brown and not green. About at the same time they have specific 
expectations with regard to the texture of particular foods. 
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Figure 15.3 Factors Influencing Food Behavior and Practices 
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More complex is the identification of biological food behaviors 
related to the nutrient requirements of individuals, because it is dif- 
ficult to distinguish the various levels of consciousness in cognitive 
food behavior. Many animals not only rely on biologically pro- 
grammed behaviors for finding appropriate food, but, through learn- 
ing, they find about the edibility of some foodstuffs and dangers of 
others. In humans, cognitive processes in choosing food are much 
more developed, resulting in the extraordinarily wide spectrum of 
human foods and sophisticated techniques used to detoxify or to 
make palatable foodstuffs that could otherwise not be used. In Peru, 
for example, the majority of traditional staple foods come from 
plants. The lack of certain amino acids in plant protein is overcome 
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by combining different foods in the diet. However, most of the plant 
food sources lack B vitamins, specifically vitamin B-12. The use of 
chicha, a fermented alcoholic maize drink, prevents vitamin B defi- 
ciencies. Iodine deficiencies, which are very common in mountain- 
ous regions all over the world, are prevented in traditional Peruvian 
nutrition by the incorporation of chocallullu, which are macro algae 
brought to the Andean region from the coast. 

Age, gender, health status, and physiological activity must be taken 
into account, because at various life stages or in different physiological 
situations specific nutrients are required. In all cultures infants have a 
very different diet than adults, and in many societies pregnant and/or 
breastfeeding women consume different foods than nonpregnant or 
nonlactating women. Furthermore, individuals who are ill may receive 
a special diet, often according to the perceived needs of their disease. 

The physical constitution may furthermore dictate food-related 
behavior independent of the required nutrients. For example, small 
children or elderly persons may lack teeth, necessitating different 
eating patterns than those of persons with a functioning set of teeth. 
Individuals who run a high fever often suffer from anorexia, although 
the body would need more energy at this time. However, the biocy- 
bernetical mechanisms influencing human food-related behavior are 
not fully understood at the present time. It is likely that the percep- 
tion of processes in one’s body and specific behavior patterns have 
been shaped in the course of our evolutionary history. More often 
than not, they are likely to have adaptive functions. 

Food habits not only depend on the biological constitution of the 
individual but also on the biological status of food, its physical and 
chemical properties. Lupines (Fabaceae), which grow under poor soil 
conditions, have seeds with high protein content, but bitter and toxic 
chinolicidin alkaloids prevent the consumption of this grain without 
prior modification. To overcome this obstacle, human inhabitants of 
the Old and the New World apparently discovered independently 
that Lupine alkaloids can be washed out by soaking the seed for sev- 
eral days in water. Many other such interesting techniques are found 
throughout the world. 

In addition to biological need and nutritional awareness, food- 
related behavior is influenced by the emotional state of individuals, 
and these behaviors strengthen networks within and among the 
social groups, as demonstrated by many chapters in this volume. For 
instance, guests are offered snacks or beverages, and official meet- 
ings are opened or closed with meals to confirm relationships. The 
social status of food is often determined by the upper echelon when 
such stratification exists. 
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The Status of Food and Individuals 


As seen in Figure 15.3, the social status of individuals is an important 
factor in the formation of respective food behaviors, and it is inter- 
connected with ecological, environmental, and cultural parameters. 
To improve one’s own ranking in a given society, for instance by food 
sharing, one has to make sure that the right food has been selected, 
properly prepared, and served. Therefore, the contribution of food to 
the status quest can not be discussed without considering the status of 
food itself. The status of food is influenced by four factors. 


The Eco-Religious Factor 


The agricultural food production of early societies depended upon 
local ecological conditions and usually served the physiological 
needs of the individuals in the various populations. The corre- 
sponding food-related behaviors were encoded and maintained by 
socioreligious traditions. 

In ancient Peru, for example, more than 90 percent of energy and 
protein sources for the highland population was derived from plant 
foods (Gross and von Baer 1976). The Andean region is characterized 
by extremely harsh topographic conditions: wide variations of altitude 
are present within short overland distances and suitable areas for agri- 
cultural production are scarce. Therefore extensive animal produc- 
tion, through which plant carbohydrates are converted to animal 
protein, with a high loss of energy and protein, was not possible within 
the limits of the food chain. Furthermore, the difficulties presented by 
the rugged topography hindered widespread trade of food. ‘To coun- 
teract these constraints as well as population pressure, the highlanders 
developed an extraordinary system of food production largely based 
on plants. Little is known about the social status of certain foods or 
how they were used in the status quest of pre-Columbian society. 

Among Indo-European populations, on the other hand, animal 
food sources played an important role. The large, fertile plains of 
their regions allowed extensive animal food production, and plants 
could be converted easily to animal protein. In these areas, too, an 
increase of population occurred, giving rise to many waves of migra- 
tions throughout the millennia. The high prestige of animal protein 
in present-day Western societies still reflects the food behavior of the 
Indo-European cultures, although physiologically there is no justifi- 
cation for the value attached to meat. In the Indo-European cultures 
of the Old World, cattle, often the bull or a corresponding symbolic 
representation, were integrated into religious beliefs and practices, 
while in the New World maize was at the center of religious life. 
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For millenniums, Bali farmers have produced specific rice varieties 
that are not used for human consumption, but only for ceremonial 
activities. All governmental efforts to entice people to use these non- 
food production areas for growing new high-yield varieties have 
failed. As a result, Bali still is the home of a rich gene pool of tradi- 
tional rice varieties that otherwise would have been lost. Co-evolu- 
tionary processes intertwining ecology and tradition, particularly 
religious tradition, can be found in various other societies as well. 


The Colonial Factor 


When one society invaded and colonized another, it often intro- 
duced or imposed production systems and food-related behavior 
that did not necessarily suit the ecological conditions of the con- 
quered area nor the nutritional and social traditions of the local in- 
habitants. For example, the food practices of Indo-European 
populations have influenced food policy and food supply until the 
present day. Legumes, which played an important role as protein 
source in ancient Europe, were replaced by animal protein and rel- 
egated the socially determined stigma of “poor people’s food”. The 
history of the lupine provides an interesting case. First, Indo-Euro- 
pean invaders essentially obliterated the production and consump- 
tion of the lupine in European areas (Gross 1987), but later 
nonIndo-European Arabs reintroduced it into Europe, interestingly, 
under its old Greek name. However, with the fall of the Arabic 
empire in the Iberian peninsula, the production and consumption of 
lupines declined once again. The descendants of Indo-European 
invaders, mostly coming from the Iberian peninsula after the Con- 
quest, discouraged the production and consumption of lupines in the 
Andean region to the extent that only traditional communities still 
produce and consume their grains today. 


The Urban Factor 


Since urban societies purchase their food with money, they are less 
dependent on ecology and on internal food production. The devel- 
opment of natural sciences since the Renaissance as well as increas- 
ing trade made purchased food less dependent upon local ecological 
conditions. It is interesting to note this is also the period in which the 
urban elites became more and more secularized. It seems possible 
that the detachment of food productions from local ecology and reli- 
gious traditions was one factor in this development. 

Several studies have demonstrated that the duration of breast- 
feeding is related to the desire of the mother to achieve high social 
status. After World War II, with its severe food shortages, more edu- 
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cated mothers living in good socioeconomic conditions breast-fed 
their children for increasingly shorter periods of time. This trend 
can also be observed in many developing countries that are now 
undergoing the process of urbanization (Schiirch and Favre 1985). 
However, in the past ten or twenty years elite urban mothers from 
developed countries have started to breast-feed their children for 
longer periods of time, thereby reversing the pattern of breast-feed- 
ing. Existing reports show that the same process of women prefer- 
ring to nurse their babies for longer periods is now occurring in 
urban areas of developing countries (Gross et al. 1987, Monteiro et 
al. 1987). Once again this trend started with mothers from high- 
income groups, as shown in the case of Sao Paulo (Monteiro et al. 
1988) of Kuala Lumpur (Khor 1992). 


The International Factor 


Whereas the colonizing powers often introduced new foodstuffs and 
food habits into invaded cultures through dominance and adminis- 
trative control, international society is now experiencing an almost 
cosmopolitan process of acculturation by which international com- 
panies, local business people, and other local elites are successfully 
marketing new foods using worldwide advertisement. Such adver- 
tisements play on status images, often ones of being modern, afflu- 
ent, “with the times”. Fast-food chains and certain beverages, usually 
originating in the United States, can now be found on all five conti- 
nents. Apart from that, there is a general trend in the food industry 
to separate the food components from their biologically given com- 
pound by recombining these components into a new market-tailored 
product. These “designer foods” and certain stereotypic lifestyles 
connected to them by effective public relations and advertising 
machineries have changed food habits in many parts of the world. 
The list of factors that influence food behavior as summed up in 
Figure 15.3 may not be complete. However, it is important to note that 
several other factors in addition to the social aspects of food which 
determine food behavior. Figures 15.1 and 15.2 show that the quest for 
social status is only one of many elements that influence food intake 
and the nutritional status of the individual. However, there is no doubt 
that the status quest has to be taken into consideration if measures for 
improvement of nutrition are to be planned and implemented. 
Food-related behavior plays an important role in maintaining and 
establishing a healthy life. It is influenced by and, in turn, influences 
food production systems; energy expenditure, expenditure of nat- 
ural resources; climatic conditions; macroeconomic conditions, 
international trade and national debts; human rights and social secu- 


rity. The consumption of particular foods to improve or maintain the 
social status of the consumers may have significant side effects that, 
in turn, influence important areas of life, conditions that again affect 
the nutritional situation. 


Food and Nutrition Intervention Related to the Social 
Status of Food 


The many possible causes of nutritional problems create a wide 
range of possible interventions. The following is an overview over 
the most commonly found programs. 

Through feeding programs, food is delivered to population groups 
living in specific circumstances that are unable to produce or acquire 
enough food for a healthy life. By contrast, food aid assists people of 
all age groups suffering from natural or man-made catastrophies that 
make it impossible to purchase food. School feeding programs are 
implemented in low-income communities to improve school atten- 
dance and performance of children. Soup kitchen programs and pub- 
lic dining room programs (comedores publicos) are set up mainly in 
Latin America to improve the food supply of the urban poor. Food- 
for-work can be an important tool for communities that lack basic 
infrastructures such as terraces or irrigation canals to make land 
arable or wells useable. Food-for-learning compensates for time spent 
learning. This program is specifically geared toward helping women 
who lack formal or informal education, and who have to drop activ- 
ities in the household to participate in educational programs. 

Food supplementation programs mainly target preschool children 
and pregnant or lactating women. The major objective of these health 
programs is to prevent stunted growth and ensure adequate lactation. 
Nutrient supplementation programs usually deliver vitamin A pills 
and iron supplements to pregnant women and young children. In 
nontargeted food supplementation programs, vitamin A, iron, and 
iodine are mixed with food components such as salt, sugar, glutamine, 
and vegetable oil. Many governments use price policy to improve 
access to basic foods for poor sectors of the population through price 
control and food subsidies. Food subsidies can be targeted to the con- 
sumers through the use of food stamps, vouchers, coupons, etc. 

Through nutrition education programs people receive informa- 
tion about the nutritional value of food and its proper use, as well as 
knowledge about what their own contribution toward good health 
should be. Social marketing uses commercial advertisement strategies 
to convince consumers to eat nutritious food. As in commercial 


advertising, the status of particular foods is elevated to make it seem 
more desirable to purchase and consume them. The programs of gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental organizations are not the only 
agents spreading information about food. Commercial advertisement 
also influences food behavior and practices. Advertising may work 
against sound nutrition by promoting foods that have low nutritional 
value and by providing misleading information, particularly when it 
suggests that one food is better than another (Musgaier 1983). 

The social status of individuals or groups may help to positively 
influence food behavior and the success of nutritional intervention 
programs. A project in Peru assisted by the German Agency of Tech- 
nical Cooperation (GTZ) provided an interesting example. The objec- 
tive was to increase consumption of indigenous food. In the beginning 
of the 1970s the prestige of local food sources was low and was asso- 
ciated with uneducated, poor Indians of the highlands. By producing 
new foods and connecting these products with high-ranking people, 
the image of pre-Columbian food sources was elevated. Today in 
Peru, indigenous food sources are very popular, and there is not a sin- 
gle day when local foods are not mentioned in the mass media. 

The following aspects should be considered in food programs 
with a special emphasis on the status of the consumer and the status 
of food: 


1. According to the United Nations declaration “Food as a Human 
Right”, food is accepted as one of the most essential basic needs 
to secure a healthy life (United Nations 1989). Furthermore, it is 
the right of human beings to be supplied with food adequate in 
quantity, quality, safety, social function, and cultural acceptance. 

. Food with a high social and cultural acceptance may be of low 
physiological value, not meeting the needs of the malnourished 
segment of the population; of external and nonlocal or national 
production which may in turn, alter the international trade bal- 
ance; based on food production systems that require a great 
amount of energy and natural resources or create environmen- 
tal hazards. 

3. Food intervention programs have as their objective to reestab- 
lish or maintain adequate consumption of food for communi- 
ties, so that they are able to supply themselves with nutritious 
food. Such programs, however, can run the risk of making indi- 
viduals and communities dependent upon certain foods to a 
greater extent than before the food intervention program began. 

4. Up to now, study of the social function of food as a means of 
communication and expression of social status has been widely 
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neglected. Given the important social aspect of food, humans 
must have the right to acquire food sufficient in quantity and 
quality to satisfy the physiological needs as well as the social ones. 


. Food intervention programs must not burden the beneficiaries 


with a social stigma. Therefore, before the food is delivered, the 
prestige of potential food sources should be assessed; no food 
should be distributed that is determined to be low in a social 
context. This also applies to food price subsidies and food 
stamp programs. 

Food for work programs should be implemented locally only to 
stimulate local food production; improve the social relation- 
ships and development within households and communities; 
increase the economic purchasing power of the rural food pro- 
ducer; promote and support local food-related behavior that 
does not violate the ecological conditions, but helps to safe- 
guard the environment. 


As recommended by ACC/SCN (1988), food commodities placed 
at the disposal of the German government are sold by GTZ-assisted 
projects in urban areas to generate cash that, in turn, is used to pur- 
chase local food items from local production. 


Research Questions on the Improvement of 
Nutritional Status 


The following questions which require further research, pertain pri- 
marily to developing societies and fall into three categories: (1) pos- 
sible informational deficits, (2) methodology for research and 
planning, and (3) implications of food and nutrition intervention pro- 
grams. Some questions for future research are: 


1. What is the causal relationship between the nutritional status of 


people and the status of different foods within the society? 


2. How can the social status of individuals influence food-related 


behavior, and how does food-related behavior influence the 
social status of the consumer? 


3. Which environmental and cultural conditions exert important 


influences upon choice of food and perception of that food’s 
value? 


4. Which simple indicators measure the social function of food and 


could be used in research, program planning, and monitoring? 


5. Which qualitative methods can be used in research on the social 


functions of food, particularly those related to the quest for status? 
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6. How can social status be used to increase the consumption of 
adequate food? 

7. The effect of exposure to advertisement on food choices has not 
been studied beyond the topic of infant formula (Atkinson 
1991). What is the role of commercial advertisements in creat- 
ing social pressure to consume certain products or to prefer one 
food over another? 


Summary 


The quest for status and the use of food to accomplish this objective 
plays an important role within the domain of food-related behavior. 
It appears that in all societies individuals and groups use food pro- 
duction, food distribution, and food consumption as important means 
to achieve high status. Furthermore, as has been shown above, certain 
foods can acquire associated social values that often are derived from 
the preferences and values of the elite. The high status attributed to 
colonial powers that successfully conquered other regions has, in the 
history of humankind, created various problems because the foods 
introduced by force or by persuasion were not compatible with the 
pre-existing ecological or social conditions. For efficient planning and 
implementation of food intervention programs in developing soci- 
eties, it is necessary to gain more information about the role of food 
in the quest for status. 
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